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600 MILIJONS A 
YEAR FOR MUSIC 
IN UNITED STATES 


Statistics Announced by John C. 
Freund at Convention of New 
York State Teachers Astonish 
Delegates—Country Spends 
Three Times as Much for This 
Art as It Does for Its Army and 
Navy— Seventy-five Per Cent. of 
It Spent by the Women 


ARATOGA, June 10.—A decided sensa- 


tion 





was made at the afternoon ses- 
sion to-day of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Convention, which is being held 
here during this week, John C. 
Freund, the editor of MusicAL AMERICA 
and The Music Trades, in speaking of the 
tremendous musical uplift which has taken 
place in this country during the past dec- 
ade, gave out some figures showing that 
the amount spent annually on music in all 
its forms, exclusive of the musical com- 
edies, in the United States, reaches the 
extraordinary figure of very nearly $600, 
000,coo. These figures Mr. Freund arrived 
at as follows: 

Opera, $8,000,000; concerts of all kinds, 
including recitals by artists, women’s clubs 
and symphonic orchestras, $30,000,000; be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $55,000,000 for church 
music—that is, for organists, choirs and 
the music they use; about $30,000,000 for 
the orchestras that play in theaters, vaude- 
ville and the movies; $35,000,000 for mili- 
tary and brass bands of all kinds; over 
$175,000,000 for conservatories, schools and 
private teachers, and about $7,500,000 which 
are spent by American students for their 
expenses and tuition abroad. 

The musical industries reach the aston- 
ishing figure of over $230,000,000, of which 
Pianos account for $135,000,000, organs 
(church and reed) $10,000000; music, in 
the way of sheet music and books, $10,500, 
000; talking machines and music records, 
$65,000,000; while the musical magazines, 
musical weeklies and trade papers, musical 
critics and writers on dailies and weeklies 
account for some $3,500,000. 

Analyzing these figures Mr. Freund said 
that he had obtained them after forty 
years’ intimate acquaintance as editor of 
musical papers, by careful computation 
and with assistance from the census bu 
reau in Washington. 

He said that this meant that this country 
spent annually for music three times as 
much as was spent on the army and navy, 
nearly three times as much as the postal 
receipts, within twenty per cent. of the hay 
crop, which is the biggest crop in the coun- 
try, and within fifteen per cent. of the cot- 
ton crop, which is the next largest crop. 
It meant also that there was spent for mu- 
sic four times as much as the value of all 
the agricultural implements in the country, 
three times as much as the value of all the 
poultry raised in a year, and thirty-three 
per cent. more than the entire output of 
the woolen industries. 

He said that a significant feature of the 
figures was that while a large amount in 
itself was spent for opera and concerts, 
especially of foreign artists, the amount 
was insignificant compared with what was 
spent for tuition, pianos and talking-ma- 
chines. which virtually meant “music in the 
home.” 

Mr. Freund further pointed out that in 
this country, while we spend three times as 
much for music as we do for the army and 
navy, in Germany, which is considered the 
most music-loving nation on earth, they 
spend ten times as much on the army and 
the navy that they do on music 

He furthermore stated that these figures 
should remove for all time the slur which 
had’ been hurled at the American people 
that they were purely commercial and in- 
dustrial, hunted the dollar and took no in- 
terest in music as an art, except it was 
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presented in the shape of some foreign 
celebrity who came to visit us. 

Contrasting the present condition of the 
musical industries, Mr. Freund said that 
whereas about half a century ago we were 
absolutely dependent on foreign countries 
for our musical instruments, especially our 
organs, we to-day were practically inde- 
pendent, and even exported pianos, organs 
and other musical instruments, to the ex- 
tent of several millions annually, while in 
the manufacture of pianos, organs, harps 
and guitars we had not only surpassed the 
world but our manufacturers had gained 
international renown 

What 
to the tea 


»f special interest 
Mr. Freund’s 


anneare d to be 


hers present was 


declaration that he believed that the figures 
that are given as being spent for tuition 
each year were, if anything. below the 
truth. though. he said. that in estimating 
them he had preferred to be conservative 

He said that there were some 250,000 
registered music teachers in the United 


States. about one-half of whom were found 
in the five States of Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. In 
the next group came Connecticut. New Jer 
sev, Michigan, Indiana and California. 

In the course of his address Mr. Freund 
said that it must never be forgotten that 
from seventy to seventy-five per cent. of 
all the money spent for music was spent 
by women. He said that as they had un- 
questionably formed the leading factor in 
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the musical uplift in the country they would 
not only continue to do so but would, in 
the coming years, carry us to a higher plane 
of musical appreciation and culture, and, 
in this way, prepare the nation for an art- 
istic growth, which he said he scarcely 
dared to prognosticate, and that he believed 
the time to be coming when this country 
would be ‘as lependent in a musical sense, 
of the rest of the world, while ever ready 
to welcome the great artists, as it had be 
come first politically, then industrially, 
commercially and finally financially inde 
pendent. 

As an indi 
musical inter: 


ation of the vast increase in 
st he contrasted the little at- 
tention given to music by the press 
throughout the country even fifteen or 
twenty vears ago, with the columns devot- 
ed, in all standard publications, whether 
daily. weekly or monthly, to musical af 
fairs to-day 

It also must not be forgotten, said Mr. 
Freund. that this country was forging ahead 
not alone in the amount of money it spent 
on music, not alone in the thousands of 
persons interested in music, whether as 
teachers or executants or in homes, but 
in the consequently rising standard which 
prevailed, and which, indeed, had gotten to 
such a point in our leading that it 
was no longer possible for a foreign artist 
or conduct unless they were absolutely 
of the highest rank, to come here and win 
SUCCESS. 
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NEW AMBRICAN 
SYMPHONY AT THE 
NORFOLK FESTIVAL 


Work by Edgar Stillman Kelley a 
Feature of Annual Concerts of 
Litchfield County Choral Union 
—Henry Gilbert’s ‘‘Negro Rhap- 
sody ’? Another Important Nov- 
elty Produced Under Ideal 
Conditions Eminent Soloists 
Appear in Unique Programs 


—Described for ‘‘Musical America” by 
WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON 
O* 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 


evenings of last week occurred ti-e 


twenty-third, twenty-fourth and twenty 
fifth concerts of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union, at Norfolk, Conn. These 
festivals have been given since 1900, and 


the conductor from the inception of the fes 
The 


Litchtield County Choral Union is made up 


tivals has been Richmond P. Paine. 
of several smaller choral societies, the Nor 
folk Glee Club, the Winsted Choral Union. 
the Salisbury Choir, the Canaan Choral So 


ciety and the Torrington Musical Associa 


tion. Mr. Paine is the conductor of all 
these organizations. 
The festivals were founded by Mr. and 


Mrs. Carl Stoeckel to honor the memory of 
sattell, the father of Mrs 
“The object of the organization 
Litchfield 
County choral and orchestral music in its 
sold to the 
invitations, 


Robbins 
Stoeckel. 


is to present to the people of 


highest forms. No tickets are 


concerts, admission being by 


which are in the hands of the members of 


the chorus. No advertising of any nature 
is permitted in ‘connection with these con 
certs, the sole object being to honor the 
composer and his work under the most ele 
vated conditions.” 

That this object is attained cannot but be 
the testimony of those fortunate enough to 
be present at one of these festivals. The 
reverent attention of the audience—abso- 
lute silence during the music—spontaneous 
applause when the music ceases, no break- 
ing in on a beautiful orchestral passage by 
ill-timed manifestations of enthusiasm, a 
rising greeting of conductors and composers 
when they appear—all these things testify 
to the genuineness of the love for good 
inusic which these festivals are fostering. 

In addition to the performance of choral 
and orchestral works in the standard réper 
toire, it is the purpose of the Litchfield 
(‘ounty Choral Union to stimulate the pro- 
duction of new and worthy works, both 
orchestral and choral, and to this end a 
number of works have been commissioned 
and performed for the first time at these 
concerts, generally conducted by the com- 
poser himself. 


Works Composed for These Concerts 


\mong the works which have been writ 
ten for these concerts are: “King Gorm, 
the Grim.” a ballad for chorus and orches 
tra, by Horatio Parker (1908); “Noel, a 


Pastoral,” for Soli, Chorus and 
Orchestra. by George W. Chadwick (1909) 
“The Bamboula,”” a Rhapsodic Dance 
founded on a West Indian air, by Samuel 


Christmas 


Coleridge-Tavlor (1910); Henry K. Had 
ley’s Fourth Symphony (North, East, 
South, West). and “Collegiate Overture,” 
for Male Chorus and Orchestra, by Hora 
tio Parker (1911); and “Aphrodite,” a 


Symphonic Fantasie for Orchestra, by 
George W. Chadwick; two works by 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, “A Tale of Old 
Japan,” for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra, 
and a Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
(1912). The works written for last week’s 
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NEW AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY AT THE 
NORFOLK FESTIVAL 


[Continued from page 1] 


festival comprised a symphony, “New Eng- 
land,” by Edgar Stillman Kelley, and 
“Negro Rhapsody,” by Henrv F. Gilbert. 

The first concert, on Tuesday evening, 
opened with a “Festival Chorale,” “Sweet 
Is the Work,” to music by Robbins Battell, 
in whose memory the festivals were 
founded. This was sung by the audience as 
well as by the chorus, and is a striking com- 
bination of the dignity of the old German 
chorales with the spirit of old New Eng- 
land Psalmody. It was a fitting prelude to 
the works that were to follow. 


Mr. Kelley’s Symphony 


Mr. Kelley’s second symphony, entitled 
“New England,” came next. As Mr. Kelley 
walked to the conductor’s stand, chorus 
and audience rose to receive him. The or- 
chestra, made up of seventy players of the 
first rank, mostly from the Philharmonic 
and Metropolitan Opera House Orchestras, 
and headed by Henry P. Schmitt, responded 
nobly to his baton. The symphony, in an 
unusual key for an orchestral work, B flat 
minor, is a reflection of “the mental and 
spiritual life of New England.” It is in 
four movements, each one prefaced by a 
quotation from the log-book of the May- 
flower, which serves as a motto. The first 
movement, “Lento, Allegro Appassionata,” 
B Flat Minor, bears the motto—‘‘All great 
and honorable actions are accompanied 
with great difficulties ; and must be both en 
terprised and overcome with answerable 
courages.” The two principal themes are 
characterized as “Duty,” and “Love of 
Life,” and are not only strong, pregnant 
themes, but are developed symphonically 
with great skill. The second movement is 
a charming scherzo, although marked “An- 
dante Pastorale, F. major,” and is pref- 
aced by the following quotation: “Warm 
and fair weather, the birds sang in the 
woods most pleasantly.” As the program 
notes put it, “There is no attempt at 
realism nor impressionism despite the fact 
that aside from brief quotations from the 
opening movement, this primeval scherzo 
is evolved wholly from the songs of New 
England birds treated symphonically.” 

The third movement, “Great lamenta- 
tions and heaviness,” is a sort of dirge, 
founded on a hymn-tune written by Tim 
othy Swan (born in Sufheld, Connecticut, 
in 1757) to the hymn “Why do we mourn 
departed friends.” The last movement is 
an Allegro con fuoco in the key of the 
work, but ending in major. This finale is 
prefaced by the quotation: “The fit way 
to honor and lament the departed is to be 
true to one another and to work together 
bravely for the cause to which living and 
dead have consecrated themselves.” This 
movement is perhaps the best of the four 
Opening with a “strongly .marked rhyth- 
mic theme uttered by the full group of 
wind instruments, to which the strings 
soon ally themselves,” the development of 
the various themes suggests the moods 
“typical of those conflicts in the spiritual 
as well as in the material world, which so 
often taxed the resources of the early New 
Englanders to the utmost.” The hymn 
tune appears again at the close with new 
harmonic and orchestral coloring. 


An Interesting Work 


\s a whole the symphony is more than 
interesting, it is worthy of study, and of 
more than one hearing. Mr. Kelley is not 
afflicted with “modernitis,” he not 
strive, by straining after unusual harmonic 
(or unharmonic) combinations to cover up 
a lack of ideas. This is not by any means 
to imply that all new harmonies are vain 
strivings; Debussy and Ravel have written 
many things that are new and strange, and 
at the same time beautiful. But they have 
written much that is not beautiful, and 
their imitators generally succeed in follow 
ing them in their ugliness, and not in their 
beauties. Whether this work of Mr. Kel 
ley’s is destined for popularity or not, it is, 
of course, impossible to say, but at least 
it is worthy of a place on the program of 
orchestral 


dc eS 


our leading organizations 
Following the Symphony came _ Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Cantata, “The Golde 


Legend,” written in 1886 to the poem by 
Longfellow. This work enlisted the ser 
vices as soloists of Florence Hinkle, Mar 
garet Keyes, Paul Althouse, and Clarenc¢ 
Whitehill. The work of the chorus calls 
for first consideration. The volume of 
tone is superb, the attacks are made with 
precision, and the effects of light and 
shade are extremely well worked out. In 
addition, there is an impression of sponta 
neity, of improvisation almost, that holds 
even a blasé auditor spell-bound. In the 
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Scenes at the famous Norfolk, Conn., music festival last week. 

the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, the leading spirits in these concerts. 
No. 5, Some of the orchestra men after rehearsal. 
No. 7, Henry F. Gilbert, composer of ‘‘Negro Rhapsody,’’ produced on this occasion 


a popular soloist of the festival. 
to write this year’s symphony. 


unaccompanied “Evening Hymn”’—*“O glad 
some Light” the work of the chorus, rang- 
ing from the softest pianissimo to a fortis- 
simo which rivaled that of the orchestra, 
was such as to arouse the highest enthusi 


asm of the audience. 
Soloists Win Favor 
The work of the soloists also calls for 
high praise. Miss Hinkle sang Elsie 


with much lyric beauty of tone and sympa 
thetic feeling. Perhaps was at her 
best in “My Redeemer and my Lord” wher: 
the limpid purity of her higher tones, sung 


she 


in the faintest pianissimo, yet carrying to 
the farthest corner 
o ft the “Music 
Shed’ were of 


haunting beauty 
Miss Keyes sang the 
music of Ursula, 
she had compara 
tively little to do 
but did that well 
Mr. Althouse sang 
the music of Prince 
Henry. His fresh 
and ringing voice 
added greatly to the 
ensemble, and his 
“Amen” at the end 
of the chorus “O 
Gladsome Light’ is 
worthy of special 
mention, as instead 
of predominating, as so many tenors ar 
prone to do it, it blended in beautifully with 
the pianissimo of the chorus. Mr. Whitehill 
sang the Mephistophelian role of Lucifer 





Richmond P. Paine 
Conductor 


in true dramatic fashion, and his splendid- 
ly sonorous bass was in fitting contrast 
to the staccato cackling of the clarinets 


and bassoons which accompanied him much 
of the time in the “motive of Lucifer.” If 
Mr. Whitehill is not dubbed the “American 
Edouard de Reszke,” it will simply be be 
cause he has individuality enough of his 
own to put him in a class by himself. 

The concert on Wednesday evening was 





No. 1, 


devoted to a presentation of Saint-Saéns’s 
opera, “Samson and Delilah,” of course in 
oratorio form. It is one of the most re- 
markable features of this work. that it 
lends itself quite as well to performance as 
an oratorio, as in its original rorm. This 
is partly because the chorus plays such an 
important role, and partly because the mu- 
sic generally, though written to accompany 
action on the stage, has a meaning of its 
own. 

In this work the chorus again dis- 
tinguished itself. It may be as well to 
mention here that the choral societies which 
unite in this Festival aggregate seven hun 
dred voices, but they do not all sing in 
every concert. The chorus at each concert 
consisted of four hundred and _ fifteen 
voices, but the personnel of the chorus was 
not quite the same on both nights. It 
speaks volumes for the effectiveness of 
Mr. Paine’s training, that though there was 
this difference in personnel, it could not 
have been detected by any difference in the 
quality of tone. In “Samson and Delilah” 
the chorus rose to the dramatic climaxes; 
rang out inspiringly in that wonderful call 
to war in the first act, intoned the grief 
stricken accents of the mournful choruses 
at the beginning of the third act. and 
tripped gaily the measures of the Spring 

ong,.—sung by female voices at the end of 
the first act, and repeated by the full chorus 
immediately after the “transformation” in 
the third act, with quite as much feeling 
for the “action” of the music as if it were 
actually on the stage, in costume, and tak- 
ing an active part, either as Philistines or 
Israelites, in the highly dramatic plot. 

The soloists were well selected for this 
chef dawuvre of the great French master 
Mme. Homer was at her usual high artistic 
level as Delilah, singing “The spring with 
her dower” at the close of the first act 
with all the alluring seductiveness intended 
to captivate the Israelitish hero; and the 
hackneyed “My Heart at Thy Dear Voice” 
in such a manner that one easily forgot that 
it is sung so often. Mr. Althouse as Sam- 


Interior of the ‘‘music shed’’ in which the concerts are given. 
No. 3, Mme. Louise Homer and her son. 
No. 6, Edgar Stillman Kelley, who was commissioned 


No. 2, 
No. 4, Anna Case, 


son recalled the heroic interpretation of 
Dalmorés; Mr. Hinshaw sang the crafty 
old priest in a convincing manner, and 
Witherspoon was satisfactory as he always 
is, in the roles of the Old Hebrew and 
Abimilech. And at the close the chorus 
sang the “Ah!” as the temple fell like a 
really frightened mob, but without losing 
the musical quality of tone which they 
maintained throughout the evening. On 
the whole, it was a performance long to be 


remembered, 
Dr. Mees Directs Orchestral Concert 


The final concert, on Thursday evening 


was an orchestral concert, conducted bv 
Dr. Arthur Mees. First came Dvorak’s 
well-known “Carnival” Overture, which 
was brilliantly played. Then Anna Cass 
sang the aria from Bellini’s almost forgot 
ten “Norma,” “Casta Diva.” The phe 


nomenal work of this young and compara 
tively inexperienced soprano is little short 
of marvelous. She sang the slow part with 
a smooth and steady tone, that was “sat- 
urated” with emotional feeling, but was 
without the slightest trace of the tremolo 
so often affected by singers who are unable 
to feel genuine emotion, and hence substi 
tute that overdone “vibrato” which so easil\ 
degenerates into a tone strongly sugg 

of bleating lambs. The second part of the 
aria, the allegro. was sung with all of the 
brilliance called for by that stvle of compo 
sition. Miss Case possesses the high notes 
called for by the score, and sang them ef 
fectively, but it is her singing in the middl 
registers that the real artist. En 
cored, she sang “Synnove’s Son,” by Kjer 
ulf in a way that brought tears to the eves 
of more than a few of her auditors. a test 
\f great singing which many far more ex 
perienced artists are unable to pass. 


cestive 


evinces 


After Victor Herbhert’s effective arrange 
ment of Rubinstein’s “No. 22” from “Kam 
menoi Ostrow.” Teo Schulz played Saint 
Saéns’s A Minor Concerto ’cello in 


ror 
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IN SONG AND SPEECH MUNICH PAYS HEARTFELT HOMAGE TO WAGNER 


Royalty Aids in Centenary Celebration That Includes Unveiling of a Splendid Monument—Memorable Performances of ‘‘Meistersinger”’, the 
“Ring” and Other Operas Conducted by Bruno Walter—-Even Moving Pictures Utilized in Reverent Tribute to Immortal Genius 
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Upper Right-Hand Picture: Richard Wagner Statue Unveiled in the Park Facing the Prinzregenten Theater in Munich. Upper Left Hand: Bruno Walter, Chief Con- 


ductor Munich Royal Opera, Conducting the Chorus at the Ceremony of Unveiling. 
Figure from the Left Is Baron Clemens von Frankenstein, Director of the Munich Royal Opera. 
the Right, Is Prince Councillor Ernst von Possart, Former Director of the Royal Opera. 


the Course of His Speech of Dedication 


UNICH, May 23. 


the centenary of Richard Wagner's 


The celebration of 


birthday has been going on, so to speak, 
\t the Opera the 
“Ring” was performed and Bruno Walter’s 


for nearly a fortnight. 


vital, temperamental and inspiring inter 
pretation made amends for some vocal 
shortcomings, for which that gifted young 
musician can in no way be held respon 
sible. The celebration reached its climax 
last night with a little scene not down on 
the program [he opera was “Die Meis 
tersinger,”’ and just before the close, when 
Hans Sachs sings to Stolsing, “Ehrt eure 
deutschen Meister,’ that noblest German 
of them all, Fritz Feinhals, turned from 
the group on the stage, advanced to the 
footlights and, followed by the masters and 
the people, sang the words directly at the 
audience. At the same time the lights were 
turned on, the vast assemblage arose and 
thus spontaneously and _ solemnly paid 
homage to the great master. 

Before the “Ring” had been given “Li 
hengrin” and “Rienzi,” with new scenery, 
and specially prepared and rehearsed, wer 
produced. At all of these performances 
the house was crowded to its capacity, thus 
showing that a few unoccupied seats ob- 
served somewhat earlier in the season were 
not to be regarded as indicating that Wag- 
ner’s music had in any way lost in popu- 
larity. And it must be borne in mind that 
these great gatherings came together at a 
time when the annual influx of foreigners 
has not yet begun. 

Two days before, a statue of the master, 
placed in the little park facing the Prinzre- 
genten Theater, was unveiled. To an 
American the ceremonies were of extraor- 


dinary interest. The aristocracy of birth, 
of the arts, and of commerce was as- 
sembled to do honor to genius. The Prinz 
Regent, with his wife and children and all 
the other members of that house of Wit 
telsbach, which has done so much to pro 
mote art in this the most beautiful of all 
German cities, were present, and the brief 
but eloquent and deeply-felt address of 
dedication was delivered by Ernst von Pos 
sart, to whom Munich ts indebted not only 
for its noble Festspielhaus but also for 
Wagner and particularly for Mozart per 
formances which very frequently are of the 
highest excellence. As the curtain cover 
ing Wadere’s impressive monument was 
slowly drawn aside the chorus of the Op 
era sang “Wach Auf” from “Meistersinger” 
and a scene beautiful and significant pre 
sented itself. The azure sky, the banners 
fluttering in the breeze, the brilliant uni 
forms of princes and officers, and the evi 


dence on all sides of respect for genius 


and love for art—these things brought 
tears into the eyes of the present writer 
of which he not at all ashamed 

Finally the Wagner week was celebrated 


by the Kino, and it must be admitted in a 
manner entirely worthy of the occasion 
The most important episodes in the com 
poser’s life were vividly and artistically 
presented, thus furnishing another proof 
of the educational value of moving-picture 
exhibitions 
x * * 


The Gutmann Musical Agency has given 
up its Munich office, and in future its en- 
gagements here will be intrusted to the 
influential firm of “Alfred Schmid’s Suc- 
cessor” of which Unico Hensel is propri- 
etor. The concerts of the Schmid agency, 
especially since Emanuel Alfieri was put in 
charge, have constituted a very important 


factor in the musical life of this city. In 
April Herr Alfieri, who is something of a 
“hustler” of the American type, concluded 
his first Munich season. During that time 
there were given under his management 
more than two hundred and fifty concerts 
thus divided: Twenty orchestral concerts 
with soloists: one hundred piano recitals; 
sixty song evenings; forty violin recitals; 
ten miscellaneous instrumental concerts. 
If any of the New York scribes should 
hereafter be inclined to complain of the 
burden of their work let them ponder upon 
this list, which moreover was that of only 
one of three agencies. 
* * * 

Our Kiinstlertheater, in the Exhibition 
Park, devotes a part of the Summer to 
elaborate productions of operettas, Max 
Reinhardt having staged some of them 
This year it announces that on July 12 it 
will give “The Mikado,” with a cast se- 
lected from the leading German and Aus- 
trian opera-houses. Later on a ballet pan- 
entitled “Die Bezwinger des Leb- 
ens” (“The Conquerors of Life’) will be 
performed. Its music is the work of Hein- 
rich Bienstock, the eighteen-vear-old com- 
poser, of whose first opera given in Carls- 
ruhe some months ago I gave you a brief 
account at the time. It is also intended to 
bring out a ballet by Digby La Touche, an 
Anglo-Irish composer residing in Germany 


tomime 


- * * 

A reference in a recent letter to Edwin 
Hughes’s playing was calculated, I fear, to 
convey the misleading impression that the 
American artist was about to give up the 
concert-platform. Since then Mr. Hughes 
has performed in Vienna, Nuremberg and 
other places. Of his appearance in one of 
these cities | chanced to read the following 
in the Franconian Courier: “The most im- 


Lower Left Hand: Receiving H. R. H. Prince Regent Ludwig. The Second 
The Prince Regent Is at the Extreme Right, and, Second from 
Lower Right Hand: Ernst von Possart, Addressing the Prince Regent in 


portant number of the evening was Saint- 
Saéens’s G Minor Concerto, which found in 
Edwin Hughes an excellent interpreter. A 
technic of rare clarity and_ brilliance, 
coupled with a ripe conception, gave his 
playing great effectiveness. I can scarcely 
remember a better pianistic achievement 
during the whole course of this Winter’s 
public concerts.” 
x * * 

Emma Roberts, a young American as- 
pirant for operatic honors, gave a tea in 
honor of those well-known New York so- 
ciety ladies and patrons of music, Miss 
Callender and Miss De Forrest. Among 
the guests were Mrs. Amy Beach, Mme. 
Cahier, Mrs. Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. Wilder- 
Neidhardt, Mrs. Jennings, Miss Craft, Miss 
Mayer, Mrs. Sinsheimer, Miss Liddle, Lu- 
cille Lawrence, Mrs. Jahn, Miss Herklauer. 

* *k * 

Frau Therese Vogel, the creator of the 
role of Sieglinde, was an interested specta- 
tor at the unveiling of the Wagner monu- 
ment Jacgues MAYER. 





Ysaye Carries Away $147,000 


Eugen Ysaye, the violinist, sailed for 
Furope, June 5, on the France, of the 
French Line. He acknowledged having 
received $127,000 for his concert tour and 
$20,000 more from a phonograph company 
during the present season. 


Gadski for New England Concerts 


Manager Marc Lagen announces that 
Mme. Gadski will be the star of Albert 
Steinert’s course of concerts next season 
She is booked to appear in Worcester, 
Portland, Providence and Springfield under 
the direction of Mr. Steinert. 
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TEACHERS AIM AT STANDARDIZATION 





Record-breaking Attendance at Saratoga Convention of New York 
State Association—President Bogert Sounds Keynote in Opening 
Address— Maud Powell’s Illness Causes Change of Plans 


[By telegraph to Musitcat America] 


ARATOGA, N. Y., June 11.—With the 
definite purpose of formulating cer- 
tain standards for teachers of music, so 
that they shall have governmental recogni- 
tion along the lines now accorded physi- 
cians and lawyers, delegates of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association 
have met here in a convention which 
opened Monday and will last until Thurs- 
day night. 

The address by John C. Freund, editor 
of Musica AMERIcA, on the tremendous 
musical uplift of the country created a 
sensation. (Mr. Freund’s speech is re- 
ported on page 1 of this issue. ) 

In his opening address Walter L. Bogert, 
president of the association, sounded the 
keynote of the convention by advocating 
a standardization of the music teachers’ 
profession. The plan he urged included 
the formation of numerous local auxiliary 
associations, a definite, all-year-round as- 
sociation and active work. 

In past years one of the chief conten- 
tions has been over the question of estab- 
lishing either a minimum or maximum 
standard to qualify teachers for State 
recognition. The plan which will proba- 
bly be adopted by this convention will call 
for a minimum standard; that is, the re- 
quirements will enable any teacher who is 
grounded in the fundamental principles of 
musical pedagogy to hold a certificate en- 
titling him or her to teach professionally. 


_ members are present. 


One of the results of this method will be, 
it is hoped by the authors of the move- 
ment, the elimination or subjection of the 
fake music teacher. 

The committee appointed three years ago 
to discuss this vital question and formu- 
late a report had prepared its findings for 
the current convention. Besides the dis- 
cussion of this subject various round- 
tables are being conducted and interesting 
addresses are being made by prominent 
speakers. 

The musical program this year is the 
most brilliant ever provided for the State 
teachers’ association. Considerable regret 
has been caused by the inability of Maud 
Powell to give her recital Thursday after- 
noon. Mme. Powell has not yet recovered 
from the attack of illness which caused her 
to return from her Western tour accom- 
panied by a physician and a trained nurse. 
Edwin Grasse, the violinist, was secured at 
the eleventh hour, to take her place. 

The attendance at this convention is 
larger by far than that of any former meets 
ing. Fifteen hundred active and associate 
Last evening’s audi- 


ence numbered 3,500. i i. j. 


[A detailed report of the Saratoga con- 
vention, together with photographic illus- 
trations and sketches especially prepared 
for Musicat AMERICA by Viafora, the 
noted cartoonist, will appear in this papet 
next week. ] 





Bernice Fisher Abandons Career to Wed 
Bostonian 


Cuicaco, June 10—Despite her recent 
success as a prima donna with the Boston 
Opera Company, Bernice Fisher, it 1s an- 
nounced, has abandoned her career for 
matrimony, becoming the bride of Morgan 
Butler at the Hemingway Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Evanston. 

When the opera season ended, Miss 
Fisher declined to renew her contract for 
three years, although the professional in- 
ducements were of a tempting nature. She 
now plans to spend a two weeks’ honey- 
moon at Martha’s Vineyard, and thence 
motor to the White Mountains. At New 
Bedford, Mass., the couple will receive 
their friends after September 1. The 
bridegroom is assistant treasurer of the 
Butler Mills Company and a son of Wil- 
liam Butler of Boston and New Bedford. 
Miss Fisher was graduated from the North- 
western School of Music and studied in 
Berlin and Paris for two years. 





Chicago Band Has a Boom 


Cuicaco, June 10—That the Chicago 
Band is not without its little helpers is evi- 
denced by a stirring publicity campaign 
which seeks to swell the membership of 
that organization, a privilege accorded 
any respectable citizen willing to separate 
himself from ten dollars. Reams of “copy” 
have appeared, purporting to let the public 
in on some hitherto concealed facts, to wit: 
how the Chicago Band received its early 
inspirations, through the business acumen 
of Conductor William Weil, became en- 
deared to the hearts of corner haberdashers 
and then the masses, and finally became a 
fixture in the metropolis with subscribing 
members a full thousand strong. 

As a proof of its sincerity the band has 
voted to can that misused and derogatory 
phrase, “Free music for the masses,” al- 
though there is no intention of leaving the 
public parks a clear field for the hurdy- 
gurdy, as seems threatened in New York. 





Paul Abels to Be Hammerstein’s General 
Secretary 


Paul Abels, for many years associated 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged as general secretary to Oscar 
Hammerstein for his season of grand 
opera which is to open next Fall. Mr. 
Abels sails on the George Washington 
on Saturday, June 14, going to Berlin on 
official business in his new capacity., 





Mabel Bond’s Recital 


Cuicaco, June 10.—Mabel Bond, pianist, 
gave a delightful program on Saturday 
evening last in the Fine Arts Building. 
She played with unusual ability the Italian 
Concerto, by Bach; Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, 


third movement, by Beethoven; “By the 
Sea,” by Smetana; “Arabesque,” by Les- 
chetizky ; “Waltz,” by Moszkowski, and the 
D Minor Concerto by MacDowell. Miss 
Bond is a pupil of Harold Henry and her 
performance was given in his. studio. 
Clara Rubey, another talented pupil of Mr. 
Henry, will give a studio recital on the 
evening of June 21. 





Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cun- 
ningham Engaged by Johnston 


Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude 
Cunningham, whose joint song recitals 
have been one of the successful features 
of the past season, have been engaged by 
R. E. Johnston, the New York manager, 
for another tour during the season 1913-14. 





Dr. Edward Fisher, Noted Teacher of 
Toronto, Dies 


Toronto, CAN., June 9.—After a long 
period of ill health Dr. Edward Fisher, di- 
rector of the Toronto Conservatory gf Mu- 
sic, succumbed to angina pectoris. He was 
the founder of the conservatory, which 
during the last three years became the sec- 
ond largest teaching institution of its kind 
in America, and while he was a cultured 
musician and made a name as a teacher his 
outstanding distinction was as an adminis- 
trator. He was born at Jamaica, Vt., in 
1848, studied at Worcester, Mass., and at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, later 
under Eugene Thayer, then leading or- 
ganist of that city. After holding excellent 
organ appointments in Boston he went to 
Germany and studied piano with Loeschorn 
and organ with August Hapt. Returning 
to America in 1875 he was appointed music 
director of the Ottawa Ladies’ College, go- 
ing thence to St. Andrews’ Church, Tor- 
onto, where he remained organist for 
twenty years. In 1887 a modest building 
was opened under his guidance, with two 
hundred pupils, which has developed into 
the present conservatory with a student 
membership of 2,100. His influence upon 
the musical life of Canada was incalculable, 
one of the valuable expressions of his en- 
thusiasm being the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, which started its career within the 
walls of the Conservatory. 

The board of governors has elected Dr. 
A. S. Vogt conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Club, as Dr. Fisher’s successor, in deference 
to the latter’s often expressed’ desire, as 
well as to a united opinion that Dr. Vogt 
was the best choice in all Canada. He 
will, of course, retain his connection with 
the Mendelssohn Choir, but will give up all 
his teaching as a member of the Conserva- 
tory staff. During the last year he visited 
the leading schools of music in England, 
Belgium, Germany, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Austria. 


MILTON ABORN SAILS 





Seeks American Singers Abroad for Cen- 
tury Opera Company 


In behalf of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, Milton Aborn sailed on Wednesday 
on the Mauretania for the purpose of 
bringing back to American shores singers 
able to present in English the operatic 
works assigned for the Fall season at the 
new opera house. 

“We may bring over some foreign sing- 
ers providing they can sing in English as 
well as in the continental languages,” said 
the general manager of the opera company, 
“but our negotiations thus far have been 
with natives of this country now appearing 
at European opera houses. Most of our 
American singers are now abroad. They 
have been obliged to go there to obtain ex- 
perience and répertoire. I have appoint- 
ments to hear singers in London, Paris, 
Berlin and Milan. I am to meet and con- 
fer with Henry Russell, Andreas Dippel 
and Gatti-Casazza, all of whom have of- 
fered their co-operation.” 


No light has been shed upon possible 
decisions as to soloists, although quite a 
number have been heard in private trials. 
Not until contracts are signed will these 
names be made public. Mr. Aborn will 
visit composers and publishers for availa- 
able new operas. 


Sailing on the same vessel was Milton 





Weil, business manager of MusICAL 

AMERICA, 

Encouragement in  Russia’s Musical 
Progress 


[Modest Altschuler In The Etude] 


_ It should be very interesting for Amer- 
icans who are studying with the hope of 
becoming composers to review the aston- 
ishing progress of the Russias in seventy- 
five years. Glinka was born in 1804, and 
did not commence to write as a real mas- 
ter until about 1834. Prior to that time 
Russia imported its music from. other 
lands, but neglected the riches at its own 
threshold. The succeeding masters made 
themselves familiar with the music of other 
lands, but did not lose sight of their Rus- 
sian heritage. In less than a century the 
land of his Imperial Majesty the Czar has 
emerged from musical obscurity to fore- 
most rank among the musical nations of 
the world. America may have no century- 
old mine of folk-melody of its own, but 
are not the folk melodies of all the world 
the common possession of the nation which 
has held its arms so wide open to the lib- 
erty-loving people of all lands? Perhaps 
in the melting pot there may come a new 
art that shall be even closer in touch with 
the heartbeats of mankind. The composi- 
tions of MacDowell and others have shown 
us that this prophecy is very likely to be 
realized. 





Francis Maclennan and Florence Easton 
will enter upon their engagement at the 
Hamburg Municipal Opera on September r. 


RAIN MARS REDPATH WEEK 


Song ’Neath Canvas No Less Blithesome, 
However 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., June 8—Bad weather 
marred the week of Chautauqua attrac- 
tions presented here by the Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau, in spite of which, how- 
ever, notable musical achievements were 
recorded and the artists secured return 
engagements for next year. The perform- 
ances were held under canvas, upon which 
a disconcerting amount of rain fell. 

Unquestionably the hit of the week was 
Alfred Hiles Bergen, baritone. He has a 
fine, fresh, powerful voice, amazingly clear 
enunciation and marked control of breath 
and technical foresight. He seemed 
equally at home in aria, ballad or charac- 
ter song, and the audience made insistent 
demand for encores. Mr. Bergen proved 
himself the most engaging singer heard 
here in a long while. 

Bohumir Kryl and his excellent band 
played in good ensemble. The leader was 
most efficient, but his programs were weak 
with many vaudeville compositions. There 
appeared also the “Redpath Grand Opera 
Company” in Parelli’s “Lovers’ Quarrel,” 
the Marks Concert Company, the Weather- 
wax Quartette and the Barnard Orchestra. 

The pupils of Marie Kern-Mullen ap- 
peared in recital at Clark and Jones Hall, 
on May 30. Mrs. O. L. Stephenson, in 
David’s aria, “The Pearl of Brazil,” dis- 
played exceptional purity of voice, resem- 
omen Etelka Gerster’s in range, timbre and 
style. 

Rienzi Thomas, late of Toledo, is Bir- 
mingham’s latest musical acquisition. He 
is a widely known organist, who has taken 








charge of the organ at the Highlands 
Methodist Church. L.A. R. 
Mendelssohn’s_ oratorio “Elijah” was 


presented before a capacity audience in the 
Grand Opera House, Eau Claire, Wis., by 
the Philharmonic Society on May 29. Mrs. 
Monica Graham Stultz, Jessie Lind Hop- 
kins, Mr. Stulz of Chicago, Mr. Strong of 
New York and Master Howard King, the 
boy soprano, were the soloists. Also as- 
sisting was the quartet consisting of the 
Misses Volkman, Stensaas, Aanstad and 
Mathiesen, whom Mrs. Bernice Sloat ac- 
companied. The orchestra of thirty pieces, 
with William E. Steinberg as concertmas- 
ter, did splendid work. Both the chorus, 
under Director Edwin Howard, and the 
soloists pleased the large audience which 
attested its appreciation by frequent and 
prolonged applause. 





Bernhardt Bronson, a Milwaukee vocal 
instructor, has been named a member of 
the faculty of the vocal department of 
Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis., for the 
year 1913-1914, beginning in September. 
He will have charge of advancea pupils, 
and Mrs. J. T. Armstrong the elementary 
classes. Pupils of Mr. Bronson gave a re- 
cital in Grafton Hall recently, assisted by 
Lottie Bronson, soprano, of Milwaukee. 
Gounod, Schira, Clough-Heighter, Lohr 
and others were represented on the pro- 
gram. 











NIKISCH’S DEBUT AS A WAGNER CONDUCTOR 





OBIN H. LEGGE contributes to the 
Daily Telegraph, London, an enter- 
taining article about Wagner and Nikisch 
in connection with the latter’s conducting 
the “Ring” last month in London. Nikisch 
first spoke with Wagner when the com- 
poser visited Vienna in 1872, Nikisch be- 
ing the spokesman of a deputation which 
included Mottl and Paur, appointed to 
greet Wagner. In Vienna Nikisch played 
in Wagner’s performance of the Ninth 
Symphony. For three months Nikisch 


was tentatively engaged as chorus master 
at the Leipsic Opera House when the re- 
hearsals of the “Ring” were progressing. 

“Rather curiously, the first work in op- 
eratic form that Arthur Nikisch conducted 
at Leipsic was anything but Wagnerian,” 
writes Mr. Legge, “for it was none other 
than the operetta ‘Jeanne, Jeannette, Jean- 
neton,’ performances of which were given 
in the delightful Old Theater, where we 
used to hear such things as Dittersdorf’s 
‘Doktor und Apotheker.’ It may serve as 
an example to ambitious young English 
conductors who wish to start their careers 
by directing ‘Ring’ that even Nikisch was 
not too proud to earn his experience by 
conducting operetta. I have heard of one 
or two to whom this may be a valuable 
word of advice! Nikisch met with so em- 
phatic a success on this occasion that 
quickly yet another work was given over 
to him, he, mind you, being only chorus- 
master then in the Town Opera. Halévy’s 
‘Blitz’ was his second opera, and the or- 
chestra was the Buchnerkapelle, a band 


composed, I think, of the picked players 
from the three bands of the infantry regi- 
ments stationed in Leipsic. Again the suc- 
cess was overwhelming, so that the au- 
thorities began now to see what manner 
of man this was whom Dessoff had sent 
to them. The day of real trial arrived 
very soon after these experiences, when 
Neumann had to take a well-earned holi- 
day, and went off to Salzburg, having 
made full preparations for the carrying 
out of his opera programs in his absence. 

“In this program was ‘Tannhauser’ with 
Arthur Nikisch marked down as_ con- 
ductor, for Sucher also was on leave. No 
sooner was Neumann comfortably settled 
in his holiday resort than a_ telegram 
reached him from old August Forster in 
Leipsic, which was to the effect: ‘Our or- 
chestra declines to play under this young 
man, Nikisch; what shall we do?’ Neu- 
mann telegraphed an answer too long to 
quote here, but it was roughly to the ef- 
fect that the orchestra was to attend the 
rehearsal and play the overture under 
Nikisch, and if they were not. satisfied 
then with his ability, he, Neumann, would 
return direct to Leipsic. The result was 
that Nikisch’s success was so great and so 
emphatic as, says Neumann, to reflect 
credit on the players; after the overture 
the scene was a remarkable one, for the 
players rose as one man and cheered the 
young chorusmaster in the heartiest and 
stormiest fashion. 

“With this performance of ‘Tann- 
hauser’ Arthur Nikisch leaped at once into 
the ranks of the foremost conductors of 
Europe.” Thus spake Neumann, and he 
knew. 
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MRS. TALBOTT TO ARRANGE 
PRESIDENT’S MUSICALES 


indianapolis Manager Selected by Mrs. 
Wilson to Take Charge of White 
House Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 7.—Ona_ bB. 
Talbott, whose efforts in the musical world 
of this city and State have always matured 
into projects of the highest standard and 
who is constantly progressing into larger 
and more important fields, has just re- 
turned from Washington, where she was 
introduced by Senator Kern to Mrs. Wil- 
son, and discussed with her the plans for 
exclusive musical events in the East Room 
every season, 

Mrs. Talbott will have sole charge of 
such entertainments and Mrs. Wilson will 
be advised entirely by her judgment. 

Mrs. Talbott is planning to bring music 
back to its own, as the East Room, she 
says, immediately impressed her as_ the 
ideal setting for artists of marked indi- 
viduality and talent, thus giving that inti- 
mate relationship that existed in the days 
of Chopin and Liszt. 

Besides these recitals, there will be a 
series of subscribed concerts to be given 
in the auditorium at the new Arlington 
Hotel, now being built in Washington. 
These concerts are to be under the patron- 
age of the Cabinet and diplomatic corps. 

Mrs. Talbott went to New York to in- 
spect the plans of this hotel and says it 
promises to meet all requirements that 
such enterprises should have. 

The subscribed series will be given here 
as usual and Mrs. Talbott intends also to 
continue her work, at both De Pauw, 
Indiana and Purdue Universities. 


M. L. T. 





PLEADS FOR CONSERVATORY 


Putnam Griswold Calls National School 
a Necessity Here 


Putnam Griswold, it is said, is interesting 
a large number of influential Americans in 
the project of a national conservatory. 
The plan is still in the formative stages 
and has not been worked out in detail, but 
Mr. Griswold has high hopes for its ulti- 
mate perfection. 

The basso has outlined the general prin- 
ciples of the proposed undertaking, the 
central thought being that a conservatory 
be established that shall be “concentrated, 
honest and graft-free.”’ Such an institu- 
tion would exemplify the best features of 
the great conservatories of Vienna, Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg, Berlin and Leipsic, 
having for its aim the development and bet- 
terment of American music conditions, and 
particularly the cultivation of correct Eng- 
lish enunciation. Only by the latter means, 
Mr. Griswold contends, will a condition 
permitting the successful production of 
American works be realized. 

Mr. Griswold declares as essential the 
engagement of the best instructors in the 
world, either American, or European, with 
American assistants who could gradually 
replace the foreign specialists. As a third 
suggestion he urges the necessity of the as- 
sistance and countenance of the United 
States Government by the creation of a 
portfolio of education to have quasi-super- 
vision over such an institution. Moreover, 
government financial aid would be needed, 
though it is believed private donations 
would flow in freely when once the project 
had proved its usefulness. As a final pro- 
posal Mr. Griswold advocates a complete 
operatic department for the development 
and cultivation of American opera. 

“Of course,” remarked the singer, in a 
recent interview on the subject, “this plan 
of mine still deals only with generalities. 
But a start must be made some time, and 
details will be worked out in due season. I 
feel the need for such an institution as I 
am striving for is great, and I am glad to 
say that scores of prominent persons with 
whom I have discussed the subject have 
promised their influence.” 





Weingartner Re-engaged for Boston 
Opera 


30STON, June 9.—Director Henry Russell, 
of the Boston Opera, has re-engaged Felix 
Weingartner for half of next season. Mr. 
Weingartner will conduct two or three op- 
eratic performances each week during nine 
weeks. 

Alexander Birnbaum, conductor of the 
Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra, let his 
orchestra give one of its recent concerts 
without any conductor. 





A TRIO OF PROMINENT VIOLINISTS 
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Eugen Ysaye, Gabriel Ysaye and Louis Persinger, Detraining at Colorado Springs 


UGEN YSAYE without his briar pipe is a sight rarely viewed. 


In the accom- 


panying snapshot, made in Colorado Springs recently, the eminent Belgian 
violinist is seen in a characteristic attitude, with his son Gabriel, a violinist, who has 


played frequently during the former’s tour of this country. 


Louis Persinger, the 


American violinist, who studed with Ysaye, is the third member of this violinistic 


group. 


His former home is in Colorado Springs. 





NEW ENGLAND FALL TOUR 


Noted Artists for Worcester, Portland, 
Providence and Springfield 


Provipence, R. IL, June 10—A number 
of distinguished singers will be heard in a 
series of four concerts held in Worcester, 
Portland, Providence and Springfield be- 
tween October 26 and December 10, accord- 
ing to the arrangements of Albert M. Stein- 
ert. Maud Powell, the violinist; Mme. Yo- 
landa Méro, the pianist, and Harriot Bar- 
rows, the soprano, will appear at these cities 
in the order named on successive nights, 
beginning October 26. The following art- 
ists, with slight change, will cover the route 
beginning on the dates mentioned, on suc- 
cessive nights: November 9, Mme. Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Mme. Nevada Van Der 
Veer (Mrs. Reed Miller), contralto; Evan 
Williams, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone; November 23, Mme. Johanna 
Gadski, soprano; George Harris, tenor; 
Marie Caslova, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider, accompanist ; December 7, Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Herbert With- 
erspoon, basso, and Felix Fox, pianist. 
After the Worcester date Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, will take Miss Barrows’s place and 
Edith Thompson and Alice Eldridge, 
pianists, will succeed Mr. Fox at Portland 
and Providence, respectively. 





Mabel Beddoe’s Ballads Please at Ridge- 
wood Concert 


Mabel Beddoe, the mezzo-contralto, ap- 
peared as a stellar attraction for the Wom- 
an’s Club of Ridgewood, N. J., at the op- 
era house on May 7. Her numbers were 
the aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” Max 
Reger’s ‘“Waldeinsamkeit,” Schumann’s 
“Friihlingsnacht,” Harbing’s “Love Lily” 
and “A World Enchanted,” “I Once Loved 
a Boy” (Old Irish) and three selections by 
Sir Henry Bishop, “Should He Upbraid?” 
“Barbara Allen” and “Dame Durden.” 

The ballads were sung by Miss Beddoe 
with splendid insight, her purity of voice 
and warm interpretations winning much 
comment. Other artists who were heard 
were Frederick Wheeler, the well-known 
baritone; Mary Wall, harpist; Florence 
Shutts, pianist, and Mrs. C. F. Schutts, ac- 
companist. 





WILFRIED KLAMROTH’S Summer School of Singing 


will be held this year during the mont}; of September at his tarm at Vail’s Gate. New York 


Board can be secured at neighboring farm houses at $7 per week and up. 


Forterms address him at 


Hillbourne Farm, Vail’s Gate, Orange County, New York 


NEW YORK ADDRESS; 11% WESY 37th STREET 





TO SING ‘‘ROSENKAVALIER ”’ 


Gatti-Casazza Engages Eva van der Os- 
ten for Metropolitan 


_ Lonpon, June 7.—When Richard 
Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” is sung at 
the Metropolitan Opera House next sea- 
son the title role will be in the keeping of 
Iva van der Osten, who is one of the most 
popular operatic singers in England or on 
the Continent. She created this rdle when 
the opera had its premiére in Dresden. In 
the cast with her will be Frieda Hempel, 
who will impersonate the Marschallin in 
which she has been heard at the Berlin 
Royal Opera. Miss van der Osten has 
been singing in London in the Tree- 
Beecham production of Strauss’s “Ariadne 
auf Naxos.” 

It is reported here that Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan, has secured 
the rights to Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s 
latest opera, “Amore Medico,” in two acts, 
founded on Moliére’s comedy, “L’Amour 
Médecin.” 





“Picture-Pianist” Must Be Resourceful 
Performer 


The “picture-pianist” is the latest addi- 
tion to the musical profession, says the New 
York Evening Post, and the office is far 
from being a _ sinecure. One of these 
pianists, who makes her home in London, 
resents the charge that a pianist “with 
powerful touch and long-distance endurance 
suffices,” for this task. “I play,” she writes, 
“eight hours a day, with only a break of 
forty minutes at tea time. From the time | 
sit down (2.30) until I leave my piano 
(10.30) I dare not remove my eyes from the 
screen, as changes happen with such rapid- 
ity that one glance away and you find you 
have missed something. I play in the dark, 
and absolutely to the pictures; compose and 
memorize. Of course there are pianists 
who will simply strum a waltz or rag-time 
through, and go on to the end of it, 
whether people in the pictures are dying or 
marrying. I knew of one girl the other day 
who, in a comic scene, actually played ‘On- 
ward, Christian soldiers.’ ” 


Katherine Lively to Go Abroad 


Katherine Lively, the pianist and accom 
panist, formerly of Chicago and now lo- 
cated in New York, will sail Saturday for 
a sojourn in Europe. 








Maria Barrientos, the Spanish coloratura 
soprano, will sing in Buenos Ayres this 
Summer. 


MAURICE RENAUD SIGNS 
HAMMERSTEIN CONTRACT 


Report of Engagement for New York 
Confirmed—Henry Weldon and 
Augusta Doria Also Engaged 


Paris, June 7.—Arthur Hammerstein 
yesterday signed in this city a contract for 
twenty weeks with Maurice Renaud, one 
of the world’s leading baritones, for Oscar 
Hammerstein’s opera season in New York. 
M. Renaud will open the season for Ham- 
merstein in the middle of October in Mas- 
senet’s “Don Quichotte,” using a revised 
version of the opera which the composer 
made for Renaud shortly before his death. 
M. Renaud’s art is familiar to New Yorkers 
from his numerous appearances at the 
Manhattan and Metropolitan Opera houses. 

['wo other engagements of principals for 
the same company were made by Arthur 
Hammerstein to-day. One is Augusta Do- 
ria, who sang at Hammerstein’s Manhat- 
tan and London Opera houses and has had 
much success this last season in Paris. She 
includes dramatic soprano roles in her 
repertoire, but will sing contralto roles in 
New York. The other engagement is of 
the American basso, Henry Weldon, who 
sang at the London Opera House and for 
three years at the Théatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. He is a son of the late Ad- 
miral Hughes of Washington. 








GERMAINE SCHNITZER WEDS 


Pianist Surprised Friends by Marriage 
Abroad to Physician 


Surprise was in store for many friends 
of Germaine Schnitzer, the talented pianist, 
who reappeared in New York a few days 
ago as the wife of Dr. Leo Buerger, a 
prominent physician of this city. 

Although matrimonial affairs were ap- 
parently not even hinted at when the dis- 
tinguished French player went abroad in 
March, after someletlen a tour of the 
United States, the springtide Cupid was in 
no wise discouraged and the unheralded 
marriage occurred several weeks ago. The 
couple returned on the Mauretania and 
were met by astonished and enthusiastic 
friends. They will reside in New York. 

Musical circles will be interested to know 
that the pianist will not abandon her pro- 
fessional activities, but will be heard from 
time to time in recitals. 
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Foremost of 
the modern 
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Pupil of the 

great mas- 

ters Wirtz, 
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Gernsheim. 

His genius and personality 
have earned for him the in- 
tumate friendship of distin- 
guished people—notabl y 
Charpentier, the late Mas- 
senet, Johannes Verhoelst, 


the painters Israels, Mes- 
dag, Maris. 


The eminent composers, 
Felix White of London and 
Marcuzzi of Florence, are 
both among 
pupils. 

Mr. Van Den Barg will 


teach Pianoforte and 
Composition During the 
Summer Session July 
14th to August 23rd. 


The von Ende 
School of Music 


58 West 90th St., New York 
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The School will occupy its large 
new building at 44 West 85th Z 
Street by September 1. 7 
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PADEREWSKI HELPS 
HONOR SAINT-SAENS 


Pianist and Composer Play To- 
gether in Festival Perform- 
ance in Switzerland 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, May 26.—A spec- 
tacle that might have been envied by all 
the world was provided at the charming 
little town of Vevey, on Lake Geneva, dur- 
ing its music festival from May 18 to 21, 
when Camille Saint-Saéns, the illustrious 
French composer, and Ignace Paderewski 
played together on two pianos, with Ernest 
Schelling, the American, and Rudolph 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, turning the leaves. 
It was a momentous experience for those 
privileged to be present to listen to the 
splendid performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
Polonaise by the composer himself and the 
great Polish pianist. As a celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Saint- 
Saéns’s embarkation upon his career the 
occasion was additionally notable. 

Besides this “sensation” of the festival 
we heard Loewe’s orchestra from Munich 
and the superb Vevey Choir, with such 
eminent soloists as Litvinne, Philippi and 
Froelich, in the three-act opera by G. Do- 
ret called “Loys.” Doret was the organ- 
izer of the whole festival. 

A fine ovation was accorded Saint-Saens 
when he conducted two of his symphonies 
and smaller pieces, and Paderewski was 
overwhelmed with applause for his mem- 
orable playing of his own concerto and 
that by Saint-Saéns in C minor. The 
Paderewski Symphony’ was __ received 
with the utmost enthusiasm—a _ reception 
quite different from that given it four years 
ago when I heard it played at Chicago by 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Is there 
so much difference between the intellectual 
public of Chicago and that in Switzerland, 
or would four years (a long period in 
America) work quite a different result in 
Chicago too? 

Among the artists who were invited 
guests at the festival were, besides Messrs. 
Schelling and Ganz, Hans Huber, the Swiss 
composer; M. Lombard, of Lugano; Ca- 
mille Landi, the celebrated singing pedagog 
of Geneva; Bernhard Stavenhagen, the 
Geneva conductor and pianist, and Hugo 
Heermann, head of the violin department 
at the Geneva Conservatoire, and his fa- 
mous pupil, Bronislaw Hubermann. H. 





Frederic Shipman in Australasia Ar- 
ranging Four Musical Tours 


Sypney, N. S. W., May 3.—Frederic 
Shipman, the American concert manager, 
arrived in Sydney this week as the herald 
of four world-famed musical artists who 
will tour Australasia under his manage- 
ment, two of them this year. David Bisp- 
ham, the American baritone, will be the 
first to arrive. He will make his début in 
Sydney at the Town Hall on Saturday 
night, May 31, and will be followed July 
26 by Mme. Nordica, the American so- 
prano. Next year Mr. Shipman will bring 
Mischa Elman for his first Australian tour 
and the following year Mme. Schumann- 
Heink will be heard in this part of the 
world. In all, 140 concerts will be given 
in Australia under Mr. Shipman’s manage- 
ment. 





To Introduce Russian Music 


Constance Purdy, the American con- 
tralto, is planning an extensive fall tour in 
this country, in which she expects to in- 
troduce Russian music. An admirer of 


MUSICAL 


such compositions and able to sing them in 
the native tongue. Miss Purdy finds them 
more emotional than other music and states 
a hope that American writers will learn to 
“let go” and express what they really feel. 
There is great satisfaction in singing or 
playing in Russia, where there is so much 
enthusiasm, adds the coritralto. 








CLARENCE EDDY AND 
GIFTED WIFE TOUR 
THE COUNTRY AGAIN 














Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy, “Snapped” 
Near Their Residence in Chicago 


After another extensive tour throughout 
the country Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy 
have returned to their home in Chicago. 
Mr. Eddy has again this season given his 
splendid organ recitals before large audi- 
ences in the East and West, playing many 
new works with success and being received 
everywhere with the same enthusiastic ap- 
plause that he has been accorded in past 
years. Mrs. Eddy, who is a contralto of 
eminence, assisted in many of the recitals 
and proved herself a worthy artist. 





Photograph of Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association Convention Copyrighted 


In reproducing the excellent photograph 
of the delegates to the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Illinois Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Bloomington, IIl., in its issue 
of May 31, Musicat America inadvertently 
omitted to state that the illustration had 
been copyrighted by the United Photo 
Shop, of which E. M. Moore is manager. 





New England Début for Earle La Ross 


Earle La Ross, the young American 
pianist, made his first concert appearance 
in the New England States June 3 when he 
appeared as soloist at a Bach Festival at 
Andover, Mass., under the direction of 
Carl P. Pfatteicher. A local chorus ren- 
dered two of the Bach cantatas and be- 
tween these Mr. La Ross played the Con- 
certo of Bach, in the Italian style. Mr. 
La Ross was recalled several times for his 
straightforward and musicianly rendering 
of this intricate work. Enough emotional- 
ism was to be found in the interpretation 
to give the impression that Mr. La Ross 
does not approve of the academic manner 
in which Bach is frequently interpreted. 


DICKINSON RESIGNS 
FROM MENDELSSOHN 


Pressure of Work Compels Well- 
Liked Conductor to Give Up 
New York Chorus © 


For reasons assigned to the pressure of 
other duties Clarence Dickinson, fourth 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
of New York, has resigned his position. 
Following the announcement of his retire- 
ment profound regret has’ been expressed 
by the members of the organization, who 
have presented the departing conductor 
with, a silver-mounted ebony 
batoft. 

Mr. Dickinson’s labors have been greatly 
mereased since his appointment at the 
Union Theological Seminary, and he plans 
to reserve more time for research and 
writing. In acknowledging Mr. Dickinson’s 
resignation the president of the club wrote: 
“There is not.a, single member of the club 
who does not have the highest admiration 
for you as a musician and downright affec- 
tion for you as a friend.” 

During Mr. “Dickinson’s direction the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club has done some of 
the best work in its long and notable career. 
Upon its appearance in Carnegie Hall last 
Winter the critics were unanimous in praise 
of the beauty of tone, precision of attack 
and delicacy of shading in its singing. 

At the last concert of the club important 
novelties were brought forward in the 
three fine Norse songs by Sibelius and two 
songs arranged by Victor Herbert and 
dedicated to the club were sung for the 
first time. Among other compositions dedi- 
cated to Mr. Dickinson and the club are 
Andrew’s “John Peel,” Louis Victor Saar’s 
“Venetian Song,” for which Maud Powell 
furnished the violin obbligato and W. 
Franke-Harling’s “Divan of Hafiz,” in 
which Reed Miller sang the tenor solos and 
Lillian Littlehales played the ’cello obbli- 
gato, while the composer himself was at the 
organ. 

No arrangements have as yet been made 
as to where the club will hold its concerts 
and rehearsals next season, for, since the 
loss of Mendelssohn Hall, the club has 
been without a home. A movement is on 
foot for the erection of a new building. 
The officers of the club are: President, 
Horatio J. Brewer, whose 40 years of active 
membership were celebrated by a dinner at 
the Waldorf during the past season; vice- 
president, Howard S. Borden; secretary, 
William P. Young; treasurer, Louis Morris 
Starr. 
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George Barrére on Annual Search After 
Novelties 


George Barrére, the celebrated flute vir- 
tuoso and conductor of the Barrére En- 
semble of wind instruments, sailed recently 
for his annual search in Europe for mate- 
rial for the programs of his unique littie 
orchestra, which has become so _ popular 
that it will have to include several evening 
concerts in its New York series of next 
season. Two tours westward have already 
been scheduled for the organization under 
the management of Catherine A. Bamman. 





Chorus of 10,000 for National Sangerfest 
in Brooklyn 


A mass chorus of more than _ 10,000 
voices, it is planned, will be heard at the 
National Sangerfest which will be held in 
Brooklyn in 1915. Details of the event 
were discussed by delegates of the United 
Singers of Brooklyn, who assembled in 


Arion Hall on June 4. David Kees pre- 
sided. That the occasion will be the most 
remarkable of its kind in the history of the 
city is the assumption of the many music 
devotees interested in the project. The 
festival will be held in the early Summer 
and it will consist largely of singing con- 
tests, the principal program being heard 
on Decoration Day. ye oie 


MME. DE PASQUALI IN 
SAN FRANCISCO CONCERT 


Soprano in Long Program with Local 
Contralto and Violinist—Hother 
Wismer’s Violin Pupils Heard 





SAN Francisco, May 30.—Mme. Bernice 
de Pasquali, the coloratura soprano of 
Metropolitan Opera fame, was the prin- 
cipal performer at a concert in Scottish 
Rite Auditorium last evening. The house 
was well filled with a fashionable audience 
and there was a great display of enthu- 
siasm. Twenty-six numbers, including sev- 
eral elaborate and difficult arias, were list- 
ed, and liberal encores were given. Mme. 
de Pasquali concluded the concert with 
“The Pearl of Brazil” aria, which she sang 
at Lotta’s Fountain last Christmas eve. 
She was assisted last evening by Brooks 
Parker, flutist, in this and an aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “The Huguenots.” 

Much interest was evidenced in the ap- 
pearance at this concert of Aldonita Wolf- 
skill, a young contralto, for it was Miss 
Wolfskill’s début in San Francisco, her 
native city and present home. She has a 
voice of wonderful possibilities. Wolf’s 
“Verborgenheit,” the “Voce di Donna” 
from “La Gioconda,” Hawley’s “The Song 
My Heart’s a-Singing,” Clarke’s “A Bowl 
of Roses” and Margaret Ruthven Lang’s 
“Irish Love Song” were on her list, and 
with Mme. de Pasquali she was heard in 
duets from “The Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Semiramide,” the blending of their voices 
in these numbers being delightful. 

Herman Martonne, a local violin vir- 
tuoso, displayed true artistry in his playing 
of the Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint- 
Saéns. This number was encored. Mfrs. 
Romayne Hunkins assisted at the piano. 
The concert was under the management ot 
George G. Fraser, a new local manager. 

Hother Wismer, one of San Francisco’s 
leading violin teachers, presented four of 
his advanced pupils in recital at Sorosis 
Hall last Thursday evening before a large 
audience. The young violinists displayed 
good style and tone. Lillian Devendorf, 
Katherine Hundley, Georgia Daughtery 
and August Wiebalk were the performers, 
assisted at the piano by Mrs. Robert 
Hughes. It was a performance that re- 
flected great credit upon Mr. Wismer. 

Donald Maclean, assisted by several of 
his pupils, gave an attractive evening of 
rench opera Sunday at the Maclean 
studio. 

he Mansfeldt Club held its final meeting 
of the season at the Mansfeldt Studios last 
Thursday. Officers for the coming year 
were eelcted as follows: Stella Howell, 
president; Edith A. Sellers, vice-president ; 
Alyce Dupas, secretary. This club com- 
prises the piano pupils of Mr. Mansfelt, 
who, every two weeks, give a »ublic con- 
cert. F. V. 


Geraldine Farrar in Berlin 
Paris, June 4.—Geraldine Farrar has left 
the Elysée Palace Hotel in this city and 
has gone to Berlin. 





An enjoyable organ and song recital was 
heard at the Memorial Church of Dover, 
N. J. on May 13, under the direction of 
the church organist, Harry J. Dickerson. 
The soloists were W. Ralph Cox, organist; 
Grace Wheeler Duncan, contralto; Alfred 
S. Levi, violinist, and Mrs. Levi, pianist. 
Mr. Dickerson accompanied. 














|Clipping from the Lokalanzeiger, 
| Dresden : 
The Gewerbehaus Symphony concert, Willy Olsen 


| conducting, was the occasion for the appearance of a 
| truly remarkable young violinist, Marie Caslova. 

In her performance of the Mozart A Dur concertos, 
Miss Caslova won herself a place among the great vio- 
In the Mozart she showed great poetry, com- 
bined with a fine classical interpretation. 

In the Dvorak, she amazed her audience by the depth 
and maturity of her conception. 

Her technique is marvelous for its purity and bril- 


Her tone is rich in quality and of great 
| power and beauty. 


Conceded by many European Critics 


“The Foremost Violinist of her Sex” 


AMERICAN DEBUT 
Aeolian Hall 


Nov. 11 - = 


Assisted by 


The New York Symphony Orchestra 


Walter Damrosch, Conductor 


linists. 


liancy. 


So wonderful was the success of this young artist 
that arrangements are’ being made for a return engage- 
ment in October with the Philharmonic orchestra. 





Direction Marc Lagen, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

The music teachers and musicians who 
attended the banquet of their association in 
Philadelphia on Monday last have not yet 
gotten over the “break” made by your ed- 
itor when he was called upon to address 
them. It seems he was seated between James 
Francis Cooke, the editor of the L£iude, 
and the Rev. D. M. Steele, a prominent 
Episcopal minister. What was in his mind 
was more than one could tell, but he com- 
menced his address by saying, “My dear 
friends, | am between the devil and the 
deep sea,” and made matters worse by in- 
forming his auditors that they could take 
their choice as to which of his neighbors 
was one or the other. 

Certainly the Philadelphia papers, with- 
out exception, printed long reports of the 
startling figures which your editor gave 
concerning the millions which are spent 
annually on music, in all its forms, in the 
United States. The Ledger published a 
long report with a very able and instructive 
editorial on the matter the day following. 
The Philadelphia Press also supplemented 
its report by an editorial pointing out the 
importance of the figures given, even 
if they were in any way near the truth. 
I presume your editor will take the issue 
up again when he addresses the State Con- 
vention of Music Teachers at Saratoga this 
week. When the figures become generally 
known it is certain that they will arouse 
profound astonishment, as I do not believe 
even those actively engaged in the musical 
world or connected with the musical in- 
dustries have any idea whatever of the 
astonishing advance this country has made 
in its musical activities in the last genera- 
tion. When you think that it is scarcely 
half a century ago when our musical in- 
dustries were almost in their infancy 
and that there is to-day an annual output 
of 400,000 pianos and playerpianos, when 
you think that we have something like 
250,000 registered music teachers, that is, 
registered in directories and books of ref- 
erence, when you realize that we have 
something like 300,000 or more organists, 
you begin to get some idea of the scope 
that musical life has begun to assume 
among us. 

When your editor asked some of those 
present at the Philadelphia dinner what 
they thought the amount of the bill for 
music was in this country, taking in every- 
thing, that is, church music, military music, 
teaching, the musical industries, as well as 
operas, concerts, everything indeed except 
musical comedies, which are usually classed 
with dramatic performances, various prom- 
inent gentlemen present suggested twenty 
to fifty millions as about the figure. Theo- 
dore Presser, the distinguished musical 
publisher of Philadelphia, and also pub- 
lisher of the Etude, who has had a life- 
long experience and has borne a prominent 
part in the development of musical culture 
in this country, thought about $100,000,690 
would about cover the situation. So you 
can imagine the astonishment when your 
editor stated that the bill amounted to very 
nearly $600,000,000, and this, he said, he 
believed to be a conservative estimate, be- 
cause he had averaged the income of music 
teachers at about $700 a year, which I be- 
lieve to be below the actual figures. Any- 
way, the amount is astounding, and when 
the facts become known they cannot help 
but have an immense influence in giving all 
those who are engaged in our musical life 
a broader and higher idea of the value and 
importance of their work to the com- 
munity. 

When you come to think, as your editor 
said, that we spend in this country three 
times as much for music as we do for the 
army and navy, while Germany, which 1s 
considered to be the most musical covntry 
in the world, spends ten times as much on 
the army and navy as it does on music, you 
begin to see matters in a different light 
and also, to perceive how unfounded is 


the slur which has been hurled at this 
country, for years and years, by Europeans, 
to the effect that we are nothing but a lot 
of dollar-hunting commercialists, with no 
particle of culture, no taste and certainly 
no love for art or music, and that when we 
do accept anybody in the musical field it is 
some world-renowned celebrity whom we 
go to hear more out of curiosity than any- 
thing else. In bringing out these figures and 
showing that in the United States we spend 
on music more than the value of the 
woolen industries, with all the agri- 
cultural implements that we own add- 
ed, and that, as your’ editor face- 
tiously remarked, “we spend _ three 
times more on music than the value of all 
the broilers, capons, fowls, geese, chickens, 
ducks and turkeys eaten in a year,” even 
the most unintelligent can appreciate what 
this item has come to mean among us. 
x * x 

At the Philadelphia dinner I am told that 
the Rev. Mr. Steele, to whom I have al- 
ready referred, in discussing the relations 
between the pastor of a church and his 
choir, more particularly with regard to the 
role played in the church service by the 
organist, expressed his positive repugnance 
to what he called “harmony” and made an 
eloquent appeal for what he called “the 
tune.” He is reported to have said that he 
felt sure that the majority of a congrega- 
tion when it was attending service did not 
appreciate the wonderful flights which the 
organist took, at times, for his own edifica- 
tion, but was patiently waiting for the or- 
ganist to volplane down from his giddy 
heights and get back to “the tune.” 

At the guests’ table, with the reverend 
gentleman, were some distinguished mu- 
sicians, one of whom I[ understand ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the reverend 
gentleman’s musical criticisms by angry 
snorts, though he refrained from any fur- 
ther comment. However, your good friend, 
the “sky pilot,” may console himself that 
he expressed, perhaps a little bluntly, the 
general love for ‘melody, not because it is 
more understandable by the mass of the 
people but because it appeals to certain 
rhythmic movements in the human mind 
and in the human body even, and so a 
sense of grateful pleasure is created. A 
beautiful melody does not merely appeal to 
the heart or to the affections. It is appre- 
ciated by the many because it does not need 
much, if any exercise of the mentality, it 
imposes no strain upon the _ intelligence. 
You can give yourself up to it as you do 
to the perfume of a beautitul flower or to 
the enjoyment ot a sunset. On the other 
hand, what some would call the higher 
class of music, especially that which is not 
harmonious, needs not only a great deal of 
musical training for its appreciation but 
also such thorough concentration of mind 
as often produces a feeling of weariness 
even among those who can, or say they 
can, enjoy it. 

* * x 

Your Philadelphia parson has a sym 
pathetic companion in Mayor Gaynor of 
this city, who recently expressed a decided 
dislike for all high class music. When he 
was urged by a lady to have classical con 
certs in the parks and on the recreation 
piers he said that apart from the fact that 
the city had no money to spend for addi- 
tional music he was not able to see that the 
city should furnish grand opera music, as 
only a few people were able to understand 
it. Then he told a story about the great 
Rufus Choate, who was not able to under- 
stand opera music, with all his refinement 
and his fine mentality. When he went to 
the opera he used to say to his niece: “My 
dear, please interpret to me the libretto, 
lest I dilate with the wrong emotion.” 
Then the Mayor went on to say that it is 
with music as with poetry, nearly all of us 
are able to enjoy the simple music or a 
simple poem. But only a few of us are 
able to enjoy listening to grand opera or 
to the reading of Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 

I once knew a distinguished German 
scholar who knew, intimately, seventeen 
different languages, not to speak of dia- 
lects, but who was utterly floored by the 
simplest figures. On one occasion he said 
to a grand niece: “Louisa, what are seven 
times nine?” When Louisa promptly re 
plied “Sixty-three” he gasped out, “Girl, 
how do you know it?” Here, however, we 
have a mentality unable to grasp figures 
while distinctly possessing a masterful 
knowledge of languages. With Mayor 
Gaynor, however, we have a gentleman rep 
resentative of that large number of per- 
sons who never grow out of their child- 
hood in matters of art and literature, and, 
let me add, in their conception of what are 
the duties of a Mayor in a large city. 
While I have no doubt as to the good in- 
tentions of ovr worthy Mavor. I consider 
his administration to be like the smile of 
Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee, which was 
“child-like and bland.” 

On one point I cannot agree with him, 
namely, that there is not a large number 
of people in the humble walks of life who 
anpreciate good music or what is called 
the higher class of music. If the Mayor 


wants some evidence on this subject let 
him take a little time from defending the 
acts of his police commissioner and walk 
in the park when the Volpe Orchestra is 
playing and note the high character of the 
music that is given and also note the in- 
telligent manner in which it is received and 
enthusiastically appreciated. 
* * x 

More than once I have endeavored to ex- 
press my regard for, as well as my sym- 
pathy for the music critics because of the 
almost inhuman conditions under which 
they do their work, owing to the demand 
of the public to have careful and exhaustive 
reviews of important musical events ap- 
pear the morning after they happen, and 
the ever-growing number of such events, 
which on many days of the season clash 
with one another, and so the poor critic is 
worn with work and anxiety. I met one 
of the prominent critics, with his young 
wife, on Fifth avenue the other morning. 
I have not seen two such happv people in 
a long time. The season was over. I 
scarcely knew the critic—instead of the 
lack-luster eye and pale cheeks which char- 
acterized him during the season he had a 
fine color, his eyes were bright. He looked 
a different man and seemed to be at peace 
with himself, always a sign of good health 
and a clear conscience. Some day the 
powers that be on our great dailies will 
realize what music means to-day in the 
community and they will have as complete 
an organization to cover the musical ac- 
tivities as they now have to cover crime 
and baseball. 

e 2 4 

rom London come further accounts of 
the success of Georgio Polacco at Covent 
Garden, who won so many friends as a 
conductor at the Metropolitan last season. 
The English, especially the press, seem to 
have taken to him con amore, indeed some 
of the papers are almost as enthusiastic 
about his work as they are about Caruso’s 
singing. Polacco has one great advantage 
in that he has a very industrious and 
charming wife who looks after all his cor 
respondence and keeps in touch with his 
friends all the time. That brings me to 
say that there are ever so many artists who 
owe much of their success to the faithful 
and devoted work of their spouses who 
leave no stone unturned either by social en- 
tertainment, correspondence, work of all 
kinds, to upholding the artist’s interest and 
to furthering his success. 

k ok 

Josef Stransky sends me a_ message 
that while he appreciated the recent inter- 
view with him in Musicat America there 
was one mistake which was likely to put 
him in a false light with some of the 
critics. In the interview it seems your ed- 
itor made Mr. Stransky sav that he knew 
none of the critics personally, with the ex 
ception of Mr. Henderson of the Sun and 
Mr. Pitts Sanborn of the Globe. Mr. 
Stransky writes to correct this. Ile says 
that it was exactly the contrary which he 
said, namely, that he had not had the pleas- 
ure of meeting these gentlemen, though he 
greatly appreciated their work. So far as 
Mr. Stransky is concerned it can be said to 
his credit that since he became conductor 
of the Philharmonic he has made not the 
slightest personal effort to win favor with 
any of the critics or writers of the press. 
I do not think any conductor of eminence 
has come to this country in years who is 
so devoted to his work and who lets it goat 
that. Some noted conductors whom | 
might name have had their friends who 
were almost as good as press agents, par- 
ticularly when they were women, who 
made propaganda for them all the time, in- 
deed some went so far in their energy as 
to injure their favorites. 

*k *k x* 

Like Banquo’s ghost, Prof. Miinsterberg 
will not down. He has written me another 
letter from Harvard, in which he says that 
[ have made matters worse by insisting that 
if he did not make the remarks which I 
attributed to him at the banquet of the 
German Publication Society he made them 
at the banquet of the Peace Society. The 
worthy professor writes that he did not at- 
tend the Peace Society banquet. The pro- 
fessor backs his statement by insisting that 
the stenographic report of his speech at the 
German Publication Society’s banquet will 
bear him out. Here we have not so much 
a question of veracity but a question of 
fact. I will make a careful research among 
the daily paper reports of the occasion. If 
they do not bear me out I will gladly apol- 
ogize to Professor Miinsterberg and in the 
handsomest manner; but if they do bear 
me out I will ask you to publish the Pro- 
fessor’s letters side by side with the truth ' 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Berlin will hear Puccini’s “Manon Les 
caut” for the first time next season at the 
Deutsches Operahaus in Charlottenburg 





Aline von Barentzen, the young Boston 
pianist, is to make her London début on 
June 23. 


CENTURY OPERA CHORUS 
APPLICANTS NUMBER 400 


Additional Hundred Anxious to Sing 
Small Parts in New Organization— 
Prospectus Out 


That there are many singers in America 
who have serious intentions toward grand 
opera has been demonstrated at the Century 
Opera House, New York, where for two 
long sessions each day during the past 
week the Messrs. Aborn have heard the 
voices of all who presented themselves. 
These auditions were for applicants to the 
chorus only, and more than four hundred 
voices were heard during the week. 

There have also been over one hundred 
names submitted for small parts and nearly 
one hundred for principal roles. These 
latter have been coming in so fast that the 





The Double-Headed Directorship of the 
Century Opera Co. (Milton and Sar- 
geant Aborn), as Viafora Sees It 


management has been obliged to get out a 
printed blank form on which aspirants to 
operatic honors may write their repertoire, 
vocal classifications, details of previous ex- 
perience, training and other qualifications. 
These are filed away in the order received 
and the senders will be given hearings in 
turn when Milton Aborn returns from 
urope. 

It is significant that applications have 
been coming in from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, showing that American 
singers expect the Century Opera Com- 
pany to be a strong factor in the promo- 
tion of American art. 

The Century Opera Company prospectus 
for the coming season is out, and shows 
the répertoire for thirty weeks, beginning 
September 15, already announced in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. A diagram showing every 
seat in the house is included and a unique 
feature is the coupon book offer. These 
books are of three classes, a blue book for 
$100, red book for $50 and green book for 
$25. The owners of these books can ex- 
change the coupons for seats, the same as 
currency, and the books are transferable. 
A special block of seats will be reserved 
for coupon book subscribers, and seats in 
that reserved section will not be sold to 
non-subscribers until the seventh day ahead 
of a given performance. 

The Aborns announce that 1,000,000 pros- 
pectuses have been mailed to those in the 
social register in New York City and sub- 
urbs within a radius of thirty-five miles 


Connell with Utica’s B Sharp Club 


Utica, N. Y., June 6.—Good musician- 
ship, embracing an adaptable voice, careful 
handling and a nice enunciation, won an- 
other success for Horatio Connell, who 
filled a re-engagement with the B Sharp 
Musical Club in this city on May 28. 
Verdi's “Eri Tu,” from “The Masked Ball”; 
“The Foggy Dew,” the Irish harper’s song; 
Schubert’s “Huntsman’s Rest,” and “Auf- 
enthalt”; Allitsen’s “The Lute Player” and 
solo parts in “The Lost Chord” and “Ave 
Maria,” by Gelbke, gave opportunities for 
the display of the baritone’s best powers. 
Mr. Connell is well known to Utica music- 
lovers. 
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“The most brilliant spectacle ever seen in Berlin.’”—London Daily News, May 24, 1913 


PUTNAM GRISWOLD 


SINGS FOR 





The German Kaiser and Kaiserin, The Czar of Russia and 
King George and Queen Mary of England 


ARRIVES AT BERLIN ROYAL OPERA FROM 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London, by special invitation, to participate in Gala-per- 
formance in celebration of Marriage of Princess Victoria Louise, the Kaiser’s 
only daughter to Prince Ernst August of Cumberland 





Greatest Honor Ever Accorded An American Singer 
A FEW PRESS COMMENTS: 


“As Daland Mr. Griswold sang magnificently, his glorious voice ringing through the house with a beauty of tone splendid to hear; moreover 
his bluff cheeriness is precisely what one pictures ‘Daland’ to have been.’’-—Robin Legge, in London Telegraph, May 17, 1913. 


“Mr. Griswold left a remarkably pleasing impression; his bass voice is full and rich, and his gestures possess real significance, while his actual 
. . . - . 7 . 5 
vocalization is that of an accomplished artist.’—London Standard, May 17, 1913. 


‘A breezy and picturesque piece of characterization, aided by most admirable vocalization.’’-—London Morning Post, May 17, 1913. 
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of a Year—-Melba’s Voice in Better Condition than Ever, Ac- 
| cording to London Authority--Nijinsky Champions Art of 
| Dancing as a Mirror of the Style and Characteristics of the 


Present Day—-Londoners Hear ‘‘Faust’’ at Paris Opera and 
‘Tosca’? at Covent Garden on Same Evening~ Felice Lyne 
| on Her Way to South Africa 
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Germany Makes Record of Producing 265 New Operas in the Course 








i’ is doubtful whether there is any other 
held of musical endeavor in which so 
nuch time and energy are spent to no 
ractical purpose as in the domain of op- 
era. For of the making of operas there is 
10 end—in Germany, at any rate. The 
act that last year there were produced in 
Germany no fewer than 265 new operatic 
works of various kinds is, as a London 
writer points out, nothing less than stag- 
vering. 

That number includes, of course, one-act 
operas, operettas and other more. or less 
unpretentious works, but at the same time 
the total is none the less prodigious. It 
would be interesting and perhaps instruct- 
ive to know how many of them achieved 


. sufficient measure of success to justify 


the cost and trouble of production. Not 
all of the 265 were by German composers, 
yet the great majority were home-made. 
The startling disproportion between the 
number of operas written and the number 
that eventually receive: a hearing, as also 
between the number produced and the 
number that ever attain to anything more 
than an ephemeral or possibly a purely lo- 
cal success prompts the reflection that the 
number of really successful composers is 
pitifully small. 

Yet it is only reasonable to assume, with 
the Daily Telegraph, that in most cases the 
composer, aspiring to fame and fortune, 
hopes to become a serious rival of such 
contemporary celebrities as Strauss, Puc- 
cini, Charpentier and the rest of the elect. 
Verily, hope springs eternal in the breast 
of the composer. 

*k * x 


HEN Nellie Melba returned to Co 
vent Garden the other evening in 

“La Bohéme” she succeeded in proving be- 
yond peradventure that her unique voice is 
still in its best estate. “‘Even Mme. Melba 
herself has not in recent years—say for 
five years—sung with such distinguished 
beauty of voice as on the occasion under 
notice,” says the Daily Telegraph. And 
later, in more detailed comment, it is noted 
that “hers indeed was a wonderful per 
formance, full of beauty of voice—she 
never disappeared from the stage at the 
‘lose of the first act with greater purity 

f voice than now—and far mere lissome in 
movement than before.” 

On her arrival in London a few days be- 
fore this performance the Australian diva 
had talked of various landmarks in her 
career, which she pithily summarized as 
“twenty-five years’ hard labor.” The apex 
of her career she still considers her return 
to Melbourne a few years ago after an ab 
sence of sixteen years. “That was the 
most deeply emotional experience in my 
professional life, and I shall never forget 
it,” she told her interviewer. “I was com- 
ing home, you know. Then there was the 
first night at the Opéra in Paris in ‘8o, 
when I sang Ophelia in ‘Hamlet’ and the 
first night at La Scala, Milan, four or five 
years later. Those were things I can't 
easily forget.” 

Young American singers hungering and 
athirst for operatic laurels who persist in 
adopting foreign stage names may find a 
suggestion of advice in Melba’s statement 
that if she had her career to begin again 
she would sing under her own name. She 
had made her first modest appearance in 
London before her Covent Garden début 
as Mrs. Nellie Armstrong. But the pro 
fessional necessity of the time demanded 
1 stage name with an un-English “ring.” 

* + kK 


Rats YNERS who had been led to be 
lieve that if “Julien” received its pre 
miére in Paris this Spring Covent Garden 
would produce the new Charpentier opera 
immediately afterward have now had it 
made clear to them that their hopes are 
baseless. The reasons officially assigned 
ire these: the members of the Royal Op 
era Syndicate have not yet seen the score; 


f the libretto only a fragment has been 


received; the task of finding a soprano 
capable of undertaking the principal female 
role is fraught with unusual difficulties ; 
and then in order to realize the composer's 
ideals as to the mounting of the work at 
least two months would be _ required to 
inake the scenery. The only arrangement 





the orchestra's playing, but even so, it was 
sufficiently clear to be enjoyable. Most 
impressive of all to the London audience 
was the sound of the tumultuous applause 
in the French capital at the close of the 
scene. 

At this demonstration the visit to the 
Paris Opéra was cut short so that a tour 
of inspection of London might be made. 
Without lifting a finger or moving a 
muscle the comfortably armchaired guests 
were conducted, in imagination, all over 
London, sampling its musical attractions. 
Beginning at Covent Garden they dropped 
in to hear part of “Tosca,” then they flitted 
about from “The Marriage Market” at 
Daly’s to “The Girl on the Film” at the 
Gaiety, to the Tivoli, where Harry Lauder 
was singing, to the Palace and the Al 
hambra. 

*k * * 

UST as the new Nijinsky-Debussy ballet 

J “Jeux” was about to be introduced by 


the Russian dancers at the Théatre des 








The Last Portrait of Johannes Brahms 


Many Brahmsianer, the world over, will find the picture reproduced herewith of especial 


interest as it shows the master in a characteristic mood. 


It is now in the possession 


of Mme. Ellen Ahrendrup, the Danish soprano, now in New York. 


Covent Garden could keep its 
conditional half promise to its London 
public would be to import the entire Paris 
production after the close of the Opera 
Comique season, but there would be se 
rious obstacles in the way of such a 
scheme as that, involving unnecessary ex 
pense 

Opera reciprocity, however, has been solved 
hetween London and Paris by mechanical 
device. \n electrophone connection has 
just been made between the stage of the 
Paris Opéra and London, so that Lon 
doners may at least hear Mary Garden 
now, even though they can’t see her—per 
haps a not altogether fortunate arrang: 
ment— since the seeing of Mary so com 
pletely dwarfs the hearing of her in rela 
tive importance t esthetic uplift 
Similar transmission is to be made from 
the Covent Garden stage to Paris. In 
teresting comparisons might be made if the 
connection could be effected directly be 
tween the two institutions on evenings 
when the same opera chances to be sung 
at both 

While the 
was only a few e 
transmission of musk 
what are technically 
ubmarine cables Some 
guests ranged in armchairs around a salon 
n Gerrard street, london, with receivers 
to their ears, were at the same time present 


by which 


one’s 


electrophone is no novelty it 
venings ago that the first 
was made through 
known as “loaded” 
thirty or fort 


aurally at a performance of “Faust” being 
given at the Paris Opéra. Just as Paris 
was switched on, about half-past mine 


o’clock, the garden scene had been reached 
The voices of Faust and Marguerite could 
be heard very distinctly, and so later on 
with that of Mephistopheles. There was a 
certain amount of blurring, it appears, in 


Champs-Elysées there was chronicled in 
Figaro a little discussion that had taken 
place, in the course of which the greatest 
Russian male dancer of them all took a 
firm stand as an ultra-modern of the ballet 
stage. The scene was the Bois de Boulogne 
on an early Spring morning and the func 
tion of the modern art of dancing was the 
subject that engaged the critical attention 
of a group of musicians and music-loving 
laymen. The discussion had become ex 
tremely animated when suddenly Nijinsky, 
who until then had been sitting — silent, 
listening to the others, sprang into the con 
versation and opposed the arguments of 


the champions of a revival of the early 
conception of dancing as an art 
“The human being that before all else | 


would see on the stage is the modern man,” 
he explained. “I dream of a costume, of 
attitudes and movements that are charac 
teristic of our time. For in the movement 
f the human body there are certainly ele 
ments significant of the period in which 
that person is living. When you observe a 
man of to-day taking a walk, reading a 
newspaper or dancing the tango you do 
not find in his actions anything in common 
with the gestures of people of other times, 
such as a flaneur of Louis XV’S time, a 


through the minuet, or a 


avalier mincing 

monk pourin ver a manuscript in the 
thirteentl entur | have attentively 
watched rr example, the bodily move 


ments in polo playing, in golf and on the 
tennis court, and I have come to the con 
clusion that these games are not only hy- 
gienically beneficial but also that they cre 
ate plasti eauty And from these ob 
servations | have conceived the hope that 
in the future our present time will be char 
acterized by stvle that is just as signifi- 


cant as those styles of the past which we 
so readily admire.” 

To a remark made to the effect that it 
would be difficult to imagine a modern sub 
ject suitable for musical treatment for a 
ballet Nijinsky promptly replied: “The 
subject of a ballet must either be nothing 
at all or else something familiar or ob- 
vious to everybody. During the perform 
ance of a ballet the public does not want 
to have to use its brains, as when looking 
at a picture or listening to a symphony.” 


k 


O* account of Felix Weingartner’s pub 
licly proclaimed intention of throw 
ing down the gauntlet to General Intendant 
von Hulsen-Haeseler of the Berlin Royal 
Opera by conducting openly in Berlin next 
season, in defiance of the proscription 
placed upon him, the two invitation con- 
certs he was to have directed in the large 
banquet hall at the Berlin Zoological Gar- 
dens in celebration of his fiftieth birthday 
were canceled a few days beforehand. The 
conductor explained to his friends who had 
arranged the concerts that now that he has 
decided to cut the Gordian knot he does 
not wish to reappear first under private 
auspices. In the course of his open letter 
to Count von Hulsen-Haeseler, in which he 
shows his hand, Weingartner says: 

“Under the direction of Dr. - Richard 
Strauss the symphony concerts of the 
Royal Opera House orchestra have received 
a magnificent impetus which possesses in 
the artistic status and the personal popu- 
larity of this conductor a foundation much 
too sure and effectual to permit of being 
prejudiced in any way by any artistic ac 
tivity | might undertake in ferlin. You 
yourself have made the statement in a 
letter to a well-known personage that so 
long as Dr. Strauss remains at the head 
of the Koyal Orchestra the interests under 
the supervision of the General Intendance 
can suffer no injury from any activities of 
mine as a conductor.” \Vhereupon Wein 
gartner challenges the General Intendant 
to take whatever steps may seem to him 
advisable to prevent him from carrying out 
his plan 

+ * + 

HE annual composers’ festival held un 
der the auspices of the General Ge 
man Music Society took place last week at 
Jena. This is by all means the most im 
portant festival given in festival-ridden 
(sermany in the course of the year, and last 
week’s was the forty-eighth “music meet’ 

of this nature that has been held. 

The works that constitute the programs 
of these festivals are for the most part 
absolute novelties, though by no means ex 
clusively so. This year the percentage of 
entirely new works in the scheme was 
perhaps lower than usual England was 
represented at the first concert by Fritz 
Delius with his tone poem, “In a Summer 
Garden.” Karl Ehrenberg also. brought 
forward a tone poem entitled “Jugend” 
and Désiré Thomassin, a violin concerto 
The same program also had Oskar Ulmer’s 
“Narrenlieder” for tenor and orchestra and 
Richard Wetz’s “Hyperion” for baritone 
solo, mixed chorus and orchestra. 

Other compositions heard in the course 
of the festival were Julius Weismann’s set 
ting of Psalm go for mixed choir, baritone 
solo and orchestra; a “Song of Victory,” 
by Kurt von Wolfurt for double chorus 
tenor solo, orchestra and organ: Max Re 
ger’s “Roman Triumphal Song,” for male 
chorus and orchestra; a comic opera, “The 
Devil's Document,” by Alfred Schattmann ; 
Bernhard Stavenhagen’s Second Piano 
forte Concerto and a ’cello sonata b Je 
hanna Senfter, the only woman composer 
represented 

* * * 

ILAN’S committee in harge of the 
plans for celebrating the Verdi cen 
tenary has put forward a novel suggestion 
It proposes to organize a _ national pil 
grimage to the resting place of Italy’s 
master-composer Every town in Italy 
would be represented, according to the 
scheme, with its deputations, societies and 
flags, and during the progress of the pil 
grimage various concerts, opera perform 
ances and festivals would be arranged, the 
music being limited, naturally, to that of 

the composer being thus honored 


x * 
‘eet en route to Cape Town for a pro 

longed South African and Australian 
season, the Quinlan Opera Company is 
traveling 170 strong and taking along 43; 
tons of baggage and scenery on its tour 
of 37,000 miles All of Waener’s works 


excepting “Rienzi” and “Parsifal,”’ are in 


[Continued on next page] 
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CHARLES 
W. 
HARRISON 


TENOR 


Concert—Oratorio 
—Recital 


Available Sunday Evenings 


Address: 82 Beaver St., N. Y. City 








Telephone 1967 Broad 








TOLLEFSEN 


TRIO 


MME. SCHNABEL TOLLEFSEN, Pianiste 
CARL H. TOLLEFSEN, Violinist 
PAUL KEFER, 'Cellist 


Address Communications to 
CARL H. TOLLEFSEN 
1166 45th Street, Brooklyn Tel, 4343M Sunset 


Mme. Tollefsen accepts pupils at her studio in 
Steinway Hall. New York. 





AGAIN IN AMERICA 


The Distinguished Operatic Contralto 
MISS GRACE 


WHISTLER 


After Four Years of Brilliant 
Success in England 
France and Italy. 

For Terms and Dates Address: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 











D. A, CLIPPINGER’S 


Summer Institute 


For Singers 


Five weeks, June 30th—Aug. 2d 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Address: D. A. CLIPPINGER 
410 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 














SOUSA BAND 


1913-1914 







Season begins Aug. 10th 





Office, 1 West 34th St. 


Telephone, 6128 Greeley 
Conductor Choral Music at 
Columbia University 
Mr. Hall may be engaged as a COACH for 
CHURCH and ORATORIO SINGERS 
Address: 49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Cottlow 


REICHS STR. 103 BERLIN 


Steinway Piano Used 


“ONLY A DAY FOR TEARS” 


New Song for Contralto by 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 


Mr. Kirsteiner receives pupils in Piano, 
Theory and Composition, at his residence 
studio, 

The Narraganectt, B’way 4 4th @t., N. Y. 


MILDRED 


PoTTER 


CONTRALTO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St., New York Phone 268 Columbus 


Maurice Lafarge 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 


Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction 
asxempeniet for Jean De Reszke, 1909-10-11; 
Melba tours, 1910-11; Edmond Clément, 1912; 
Frances Alda, 1913. 
Summer Course for Singers, Teachers 
and Advanced Students. 
AT HARRISON, MAINE. 
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the répertoire, which will include, in all, 
thirty-two operas. Twenty will be sung in 
South Africa. The chorus numbers sixty- 
five, the orchestra sixty; while the list of 
principals includes the names of such well- 
known English singers as Perceval Allen, 
Edna Thornton and Edith Clegg, Maurice 
d’Oisly, Magrath and Arthur Wynn, Felice 
Lyne, especially engaged for coloratura 
roles, is the newest American recruit. 

It is a curious fact that during a week’s 
engagement played by the Quinlans in Bir- 
mingham, just before they sailed, the work 
that drew the biggest box-office receipts 
was “Gotterdammerung.” With the ad- 
mission prices ranging from $1.90 down to 
twelve cents, the finale of the “Ring’ 
brought $2,400 into the company’s coffers. 
“Tales of Hoffmann” stood next in point 
of popularity, and after it in order “Sieg- 
fried,” “Rheingold,” “Die Walkiire”’ and 
“Die Meistersinger,’ while a matinée of 
“Rigoletto” attracted the least amount of 
money of the week. So much for advanced 
Wagner in English as operatic food for 
provincial audiences. 

Opera in English is to have a whole sea- 
son to itself at Covent Garden in Novem- 
ber, with Raymond Roze, son of Marie 
Roze, as impresario. He will produce his 
own work, “Joan of Arc,” at the very out- 
set and then give well-known works in the 
vernacular. British talent is to receive first 
consideration and the foreign artists will 
have to be able to sing in the language of 
King George’s country. 

x *k x 
HE year that marks the centennial of 
Richard Wagner’s birth is the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of a com- 


poser in an entirely different field who had 
no such weary wait for acceptance on the 
part of the public. André Grétry was a 
native of Belgium, though France usually 
gets the credit for producing this composer 
of comic operas. His “Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion” may still be heard here and there in 
a Continental opera house. When he died, 
in 1813, he was seventy-two years old, and 
now, by way of commemorating this hun- 
dredth anniversary of his last exit, his na- 
tive city of Liége is about to turn the house 
in which he was born into a Grétry Mu- 
seum. 
* * x 
OR some years past efforts have been 
made to collect sufficent funds to have 
a bust of Mozart placed on the fagade of 
the German National Theater in Prague. 
So far had these efforts been successful 
that the bust. was actually in readiness, but 
now, at the eleventh hour, the city council 
has refused permission for it to be placed 
in position through fear that in the present 
state of political feeling there might be 
some outburst of hostility. And this, as 
Musical News observes, in a city that hon- 
ored Mozart in his lifetime more than 
Vienna! 
se © 
NE of the first acts of Eugen d’Albert 
in his new capacity as president of 

the Vienna Musicians’ Society has been to 
notify Cyril Scott that he has decided to 
give, under the auspices of the society, a 
‘program devoted exclusively to Scott’s 
music in Vienna early in the coming sea- 
son. The venerahle Philharmonic Society 
of London has at last invited this same 
composer to submit an orchestral work to 
it for consideration. }. L. Af. 
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Violinist’s Recital Superbly Played—A 
Visit from Yvonne de Treville 


DeNveR, May 31.—The deluge of stu- 
dents’ concerts was interrupted on Thurs- 
day of last week by the appearance, under 
Robert Slack’s direction, of Eugen Ysaye 
and Camille Decreus. Speaking personally 
it seemed that Ysaye played with far 
greater art than when I last heard him, 
several years back. The Beethoven 
“Kreutzer Sonata” and Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto were the large items of the pro- 
gram, and both were superbly played. Mr. 
Decreus proved a fit associate for the great 
violinist by his beautiful treatment of the 
piano part in the sonata. Both Ysaye and 
Manager R. E. Johnston were greatly in- 
terested in meeting the charming Indian 
singer, Princess Tsianina Redfeather, who 
was a member of a box party that also in- 
cluded Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

That refreshing prima donna, Yvonne 
de Tréville, of whom your _ interviewer 
wrote so entertainingly in a recent issue, 
is in Denver for a few days, en route to 
the Pacific Coast. About three score of 
the Denver musical elect were privileged 
to meet Miss de Tréville at the Wilcox 
Studios this afternoon, upon invitation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox, and they quite 
unanimously surrendered to the charms of 
her piquant personality. It seems a safe 
bet that Yvonne de Tréville, the manager, 
will be eminently successful in furthering 
the professional interests of Yvonne de 
Tréville, the singing artist. Miss de Tré- 
ville and her mother will proceed westward 
to-morrow. 

A Brahms evening was given at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Ritter last 
Tuesday, when about one hundred invited 
guests heard the Piano Sonata, op. 5, 
played by Mrs. Artur Nikoloric, three 
songs sung by Mrs. Edward W. Collins 
and the Sonata, for piano and violin, op. 
108, played by Mrs. Nikoloric and Dr. 
Zdenko von Dworzak. Mrs. Nikoloric, 
who has but recently come among us, is a 
product of the Leschetizky school and is 
mistress of a technic of virtuoso caliber. 

J. C. W. 


Goldmark Conducts Own Opera in 
Vienna 


VIENNA, May 31.—The performance at 
the Hofoper of Goldmark’s opera, “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” has been one of 
the big events of the musical and social 
season. The aged composer himself con- 
ducted the performance and received such 
an ovation as to move him to tears of joy. 


A MUSICAL VOLCANO 





James Huneker’s Characterization of 
a’Albert After a Piano Recital 


After hearing Eugen d’Albert in piano 
recitals, both in Berlin and Vienna, writes 
James Huneker in the New York Times, 
[ couldn’t- help thinking of Moriz Rosen- 
thal’s witticism. Some rash intruder had 
asked him who in his opinion was _ the 
greatest living pianist. “I don’t know who 
is the first among living pianists,” mod- 
estly replied Moriz, “but I do know that 
d’Albert is the second.” 

But of d’Albert it might be said that he 
is the most active musical volcano of his 
day. Such a terrific hour I spent at the 
Philharmonic Saal when he shattered so- 
natas and shed notes over the stage I shall 
never forget. What he played I’ve forgot- 
ten, besides it is quite immaterial: the 
abiding consciousness was that d’Albert 
was creating, or re-creating, the work. So 
Liszt must have played, so I heard play 
the mighty Rubinstein. D’Albert is his 
only successor, and at times a volcano in 
eruption, spouting lava, rocks, mud, smoke, 
pillars of flame, and indulging in tre- 
mendous concussions, 

How do the feeble grand pianos of Eu- 
rope (far the inferior in tonal quality and 
quantity to certain American instruments) 
stand the strain? After the first blow of 
that powerful paw of his the “tunisons” 
were knocked to smithereens. Then came 
celestial music. Beethoven, or was it Bux- 
tehude? A great Beethoven player, in any 
case, but a cruel master is Eugen d’ Albert, 
a dwarf-titan when on the musical ramp- 
age. 





Easton (Pa.) Has a Carnival of Song 

Easton, Pa., June 2.—Brainard Union 
Church was filled last night with a repre- 
sentative audience gathered for the Third 
Carnival of Song given by a mixed chorus 
of fifty-two voices, George B. Nevin. con- 
ductor, assisted by Agnes Kimball. so- 
prano, and Frank Croxton, basso, of New 
York, and Francesco Cortese, harpist, of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The singing of 
both Mrs. Kimball and Mr. Croxton was a 
triumph of art. The program was well 
varied, one number which stood out being a 
Madrigal by Mr. Nevin. a beautiful com- 
position admirably sung by the chorus. Mr. 
Nevin was obliged to acknowledge the 
applause repeatedly. The proceeds of the 
concert went to charity. 





Copenhagen has just heard Strauss’s 
“Salomé” for the first time, it and “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” being given by 
the visiting Kiel Opera troupe. 
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NEW GERMAN OPERA A SUCCESS 


‘Der Klarinettenmacher,” by Weigmann and Kruse, Favorably 
Received—-Kathleen Howard’s Success at Covent Garden - Gregor 
Loses a Suit in Berlin—-The Hotel Pianist 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, May 23, 1913. 
(7 ERMAN fertility in the operatic field 
\3 is as marked as ever. The latest re- 
sult that we have to record is from the 
stadt Theater, in Bamberg, where a new 
pera, “Der Klarinettenmacher,” had its 
irst public performance recently, and scored 
in instant success, if we may believe the 
nthusiastic notices of the local press. 
Der Klarinettenmacher” was composed by 
riedrich Weigmann, the conductor at the 





Friedrich Weigmann, Composer of “Der 
Klarinettenmacher,” a New German 
Opera, Which Has Met with Success 


Royal Theater, in Hanover, to a libretto by 
Georg Richard Kruse, the present director 
if the Berlin Lessing Museum, who was 
for many years a conspicuous figure as an 
irchestra conductor in America. In view 
of the reception accorded this new work in 
Bamberg, a representation in Hamburg 1s 
ontemplated for the immediate future. 

Cosima Wagner has been compelled by 
ill health to decline the invitation of the 
Bavarian Minister of Public Works to as 
sist at the celebrations in connection with 
the exhibition of busts of Richard Wagner 
in Walhalla. Her son, Siegfried, will rep- 
resent her. 
The English press is waxing enthusiastic 
ver the performances of the “Ring” at 
Covent Garden, and singers, conductor, or- 
hestra and scenic arrangements are all 
being acclaimed in unstinted terms of 
praise. Among the artists singled out for 
special mention is the American contralto, 
Kathleen Howard, whose vocal and histri- 
nic abilities have both been ardently ap 
rroved by press and public alike. Her ex- 
lisite singing, depth of interpretative feel 
ng and beauty of style have not escaped the 
notice of the critics. Nikisch himself has 
oined in the universal commendation of 
Miss Howard’s work, and declared that her 
interpretation of the role of Erda was 
magnificent. 

A Decision Against Gregor 


\n interesting case between actress and 
manager has been occupying the courts in 
Berlin recently. It appears that Hans 
Gregor, the former director of the 
Komische Oper,” while in Paris in 1908, 
was so attracted by the voice of the concert 
singer, Mile. Servais, that he engaged her 
for his theater for five years, reserving the 


right of withdrawal within a year, while 
the artist, for her part, was to perfect her 
knowledge of German and have the part 
ot Zaza ready before her appearance. In 
addition, she is said to have promised to 
acquire the requisite self-assurance and 
deportment necessary for the stage. 

Mile. Servais began her engagement on 
September 1, and on the 16th Gregor de- 
clared that he could not retain her any 
longer, because she had not mastered the 
German language, had a bad pronunciation 
and furthermore possessed no stage as- 
surance. The singer at once contested 
Gregor’s right to give her immediate dis 
missal, and sued for indemnity. This claim 
was non-suited by the county court, but the 
Court of Appeals upheld the claim, saying 
that a contract had been made which could 
be cancelled by the defendant only in 
the case that the plaintiff had not fulfilled 
her duties. This failure had not been 
proved by the defendant, who, in fact, had 
been attracted by the plaintiff’s voice and 
had not taken into consideration that she 
spoke no German at the time when the con- 
tract was made. The Supreme Court re- 
jected the appeal of the defendant, and thus 
ratified the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals in favor of the artist. 

Word has been received here of the en- 
gagement at the Deutsches Theater, in 
Lodz, Poland, of two pupils of the King 
Clark Studios, in Berlin, Belle Godschalk 
and Jean Drummond, the former as lyric 
and the latter as dramatic soprano. Lodz 
is the second largest city in Poland, with 
a population of 500,000. Miss Godschalk 
is an American from Westfield, N. J., and 
Miss Drummond an Australian. 

The latest luxury of the up-to-date hotel 
is the “musical young lady.” She is seen 
particularly in those hotels whose patrons 
prefer a suggestion of life en famille com 
bined with the comforts of modern condi 
tions. The conspicuous characteristic by 
which she makes herself inconspicuous 
among the guests is a quiet, unassuming 
though pleasing manner, which_ instantly 
convinces one of refinement and good 
breeding. She has a small room at the 
top ‘of the house, and while the other guests 
make longer or shorter visits, she is there 
for the whole season. In a way she comes 
to be regarded as the guest of honor. After 
dinner, in the evening, or on a rainy day, 
what more natural than that a little music 
should be asked for Here is where the 
musical young lady comes to the rescue 
With modest air, she graciously accedes to 
the general request, and gives with equal 
facility selections from Liszt, Wagner 
Beethoven, Strauss, Lehar or Gilbert. The 
theory and literature of music, one disco\ 
ers, are- no less her specialties than the 
technic, and so it is not surprising that on: 
learns that it is for these qualifications that 
the hotel authorities have engaged her as 
a paid guest to gladden the hearts of their 
visitors with music. What an opportunity 
for young pianists with more talent than 
money ! 

A New Musical Manager 


Lolita D. Mason, one of the organizers 
of the American Musical Club in Vienna, 
and its president for the last two years, is 
extending her scope of activity to looking 
after the interests of students, and is being 
engaged to manage the business affairs of 
artists, as well as arrange for their con 
cert tours in America and Europe. 

“Artists as a rule have had little or no 
business training, as their time has been 
employed in studying,” says Miss Mason. 
“Therefore, they are often the prey of un 
scrupulous people. No professional class 
works harder than the public performers, 
and usually they themselves reap the least 
pecuniary benefit from their labor. This is 
mainly due to their lack of business instinct 
and knowledge.” It is this business knowl 
edge that Miss Mason aims to supply. 

Among the artists who have already en 
gaged Miss Mason’s services as manager 
are Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck and 
Lina Pleister. pianists: Arthur Slack, Ital 
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Georg Richard Kruse, Librettist of “Der Klarinettenmacher,’ and Formerly an 
Orchestra Conductor in America 


ian baritone; Hans Kindler, ’cellist, and Is- 
say Mitnitzky, violinist. Miss Mason sails 
on the Kroonland, Red Star Line, from 
\ntwerp for New York, and will im- 
mediately begin arranging next Winter’s 

















Kathleen Howard, the American Con- 
tralto, Who Has Transferred Her 
Operatic Activities Recently from 
Germany to England, Where She Has 
Had Remarkable Success at Covent 
Garden 


tours for the artists. Her main office will 
be in Chicago, with branch offices in Berlin 


and Vienna F. J. 7 


Egenieff Declines “Parsifal’” Engage- 
ment in London to Keep American 
Bookings 


M. H. Hanson, the New York manager, 
announces that I‘ranz Egenieff has now 
definitely declined the flattering offer to 
sing Amfortas in London next January 
when “Parsifal’ will be presented for the 
first time in Covent Garden. Mr. Egenieff 
will thus have an uninterrupted American 
season, and the various dates booked for 
fanuary will remain as originally booked 


Proschowsky Pupils in Opera and 
Concert 

BerLIn, May 22.—The Berlin’ vocal 

teacher, Franz Proschowsky, announces 


that a talented American pupil of his, 
Eloise Baylor, has just signed a contract 
for a three-years’ engagement as leading 
coloratura soprano at the Barmen, Ger 


many, Stadttheater. Meta Ling, another 
Proschowsky pupil, has been engaged by 
Sir Henry Wood to sing with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, London, on October 17 
and 21. She will also give a song recital 
in London, with Lindemann as accom- 
panist, on November 4, and the same pro 
gram in Berlin, October 8. 

In reporting the Proschowsky musicale 
in our issue of May 3, by an error, the 
name of the singer was given as Mrs. Gun 
neson. This should have read Mary Mora 
von Goetz, who is also a pupil of Pros 


chowsky’s. The program of songs was 
given by this artist for Mrs. Gunneson. 
J te 2 


Coveted Literary Prize to Author of 
“Jean-Christophe” 


Paris, June 5.—The French Academy's 
$2,000 grand prize in literature, one of 
the most coveted literary prizes in the 
world, was to-day awarded to Romain 
Rolland for his “Jean-Christophe,” a novel 
which presents a profound study of the 
musical life of Germany and Paris and 
also of Paris art life in general, as well 
as a most remarkable psychological study 
in the character of the hero of the novel, 
who is represented as a composer of 
genius fighting numerically against the 
atrophy and apathy and prejudice of con 
ventional art life. Rolland has also writ 
ten musical biographies, including one of 
Beethoven, and other books on music as 
well as plays and dramatic criticisms 
President Poincaré attended the sitting of 
the Academy and voted for Rolland, who 
was successful over Jean Psichari and 
Clermont. : 

Gilberté Closes Successful Season 

Hallett Gilberté, the American tenor and 
composer, closed on June 4, at Springfield, 
Mass., one of the most successful seasons 
of his professional career, having filled 
ninety-seven engagements since last No 
vember. Mr. Gilberté has had gratifying 
results with his American song recitals in 
nearly every city where he has appeared 
under different clubs and societies, where 
his American song program has been given, 
re-engagements have been made for the 
coming season. 

Mr. Gilberté will spend the Summer at 
his Summer home, “Melody Manse.” Lin 
colnville Beach, in: his native State, Maine. 


Carolyn Cone, Pianist, Preparing for 
Next Season’s Tour 


Carolyn Cone, pianist, of Chicago, has 
just returned from a two years’ tour 
through Europe, where she met with much 
success, particularly in Berlin. Miss Con 
is still in her ’teens. She made her début 
in Berlin as soloist with the Berliner O: 
chesterverein. Miss Cone is her own man 
ager and has already made extensive en 
gagements for next season 





Marguerite Labori, whose two-act opera 
“Yato” was one of the novelties of the 
recent Monte Carlo season, was Maggie 
Okey, a Nova Scotian, when she married 
Vladimir de Pachmann, whom she di- 
vorced, afterward marrying the noted 
Paris lawyer, Labori 
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A MUSICAL JOURNEY THROUGH EUROPE 





Events in Milan, Paris and London as Observed by ‘‘ Musical America’s’’ 
European Representative—-A German Performance of Brahms’s 
Requiem That Sounded Queer in Italian Ears—-The Fate of 
Certain Foolish American Girls Who Seek Operatic Fame In Italy— 


A Noteworthy Debussy Performance and the 


‘* Pénélope ”’ 


Premiére in Paris—-Covent Garden’s Unsuccessful German Season 


Mixan, May 2. 

ETURNING from Rome where the 
condition of the Pope’s health seems 

to have overshadowed all other interests, 
especially the Romans’ favorite hobby, 
opera, I found Milan keenly alive to its 
musical opportunities. On Wednesday the 
3erlin Sing Academy Choral Society, with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin, 
gave a performance under Director Georg 
Schumann of Brahms’s “German Re- 


quiem” in the hall of the Conservatorio 
Verdi, noted as the principal Milan con- 
cert hall for high-class music, and also for 
its positively absurd acoustic properties. 

The audience that attended was distin- 
guished in every respect, and also critical, 
so that the evening’s success—notwith- 
standing the enthusiastic reports so many 
correspondents have forwarded to their 
home papers—was very much to be ques- 
tioned. Many smiles and even outright 
laughter were noticeable in the audience 
over the (for Italian ears) rather eccen- 
tric manner of German singing. It is true, 
the impossible acoustics of the hall, the 
like of which I have fortunately rarely if 
ever met, as well as the ungrateful task of 
producing a work like Brahms’s Requiem 
before an Italian public, accustomed mainly 
to thrilling operatic effects, may have 
been largely to blame for the far from 
enthusiastic reception accorded this _ per- 
formance. Still, one must confess that no- 
where could the rather cumbrous mode of 
German choral and solo singing have been 
shown to worse advantage than here in 
Italy. 

Unfortunately, neither the conductor nor 
the soloists redeemed the unfavorable im- 
pression produced. This is to be greatly 
deplored, for the writer has frequently 
heard both the chorus and the soloists— 
not to mention the splendid Philharmonic 
Orchestra—to admirable advantage. Frau 
Stronck-Kappel, soprano, was the only art- 
ist who, with her excellent vocal material 
and musicianship, came near to producing 
anything like enthusiasm, while the highly 
esteemed bass-baritone, Arthur Van 
Eweyk, was not his usual impressive self. 
Georg Schumann, scarcely to be consid- 
ered one of Germany’s most inspiring con- 
ductors, was not in one of his best moods, 
and his performance was lifeless. The 
“St. Matthew’s Passion” of Bach on the 
succeeding day met with a somewhat bet- 
ter reception. The attendance at both per- 
formances could not have been better. 

Another recent event that has proved 
significant was the premiere of the three- 
act opera, “La Du Barry,” by Ezio Ca- 
mussi, a discovery of Eduardo Sonzogno. 
The libretto, by G. Antona Traversi and 
E. Golisciani, was written after the ideas 
and plot laid down by the composer, and 
the opera was unique in that it represented 
the composer’s absolute début before the 
public. As he informed me himself he 
had never, like most of his brother artists, 
taken such preparatory steps as the bring- 
ing out of sonatas, songs, trios, etc., or 
even a symphony. At the very outset of 
his career he was convinced that he in- 
tended to write for the theater and as 
“life is short” he did not deem it appro- 
priate to waste valuable time by devoting 
himself to a task for which he felt no in- 
clination. Therefore he decided at once 
to introduce himself to the public with an 
opera. If, said Camussi, his first attempt 
had not been successful he would have 
tried it again a second and third time, and 
so on indefinitely. Fortunately, however, 
his début was a pronounced success and 
has gained him widespread recognition, so 
that “La Du Barry” has been accepted for 
the coming Italian season at Covent Gar- 
den when the leading tenor role will be 
interpreted by Giovanni Martinelli. 


The Foolish American Girl 


While writing from Milan it behooves 
me also to record the unvarnished truth re 
garding certain of our compatriots, who, 
be it the result of their naiveté or their in- 
experience, or both, come very near mak- 
ing themselves the laughing stock of mu- 
sical Milan. The advent in the Galleria of 
certain young American women escorted 
by a male companion risen from obscurity, 
where he would probably have remained 
but for the ingenuousness of our country- 
woman, frequently enough gives the cue 
for open mirth. Here is a sample instance: 

An American girl, whose primary quali- 
fication is that she possesses ample finan- 


cial means, is selected by some fairly ob- 
scure teacher, who proceeds to exploit her 
not so much for her benefit as for his own, 
by giving her numerous if not valuable 
lessons, which, of course, must be paid for 
according to the standard of the world’s 
greatest singine masters. This wealth-pro- 
ducing young woman is duly impressed 
with the fact that, with such a guardian, 
she should dispense with a chaperone, and 
the result is that she soon becomes the 
source of a luxurious income for her “pro- 
tector.” When she demands some result 
of this prolonged and painful system of 
monetary cupping, the impresario-teacher- 
companion arranges for his pupil to appear 
in some small theater, which can be ob- 
tained by the payment of trom 1,000 to 
3,000 lire (about $200 to $600). With his 
pupil's money the pseudo maestro then en- 
gages the requisite claque and buys the 
praise of several illegitimate blackmailing 
journals and the American opera novice 
now sees the fulfillment of her heart’s de- 
sire. Of course her success is enormous 
and with true American impulsiveness and 
enthusiasm she loudly proclaims to all who 
will hear the superlative qualities of her 
protector-guide-friend. 

But don’t for a moment believe that, now 
that she is launched, she can stand upon 
her own feet and negotiate for engage- 
ments right and left. No fear! Her im- 
presario and teacher looks out for that. 
No one may approach her who has not met 
with the sanction of her guardian angel. 

Can one blame the Italians for their 
mirth? One would be inclined to enter 
into the humor of the situation were it not 
for the bitterness such a foolish display on 
the part of a countrvwoman must cause 
every American. Nor do I close my eyes 
to the fact that theatrical conditions in 
Italy are to-day decidedly the reverse of 
those in every other country—France ex- 
cepted. Here in Italy you almost never 
find a young woman of quality adopting an 
operatic career. It is not because she does 
not feel an inclination for such a life or 
that she is not broad-minded enough to 
accept the conditions prevalent in all op- 
eratic circles, even though they may not be 
sanctioned by society. But the enormous 
sacrifices of her personality and her 
womanhood extorted from her by the many 
vampires who tyrannize over artists striving 
for operatic prominence in Italy are so 
shameful that any woman grown up in an 
atmosphere of the least refinement prefers 
to limit her public activity to concerts 
which she gives herself. 

Italians have told me that they do not 
believe the early emancipation of the Amer- 
ican girl to be the correct thing after all, 
and I think I am inclined to confirm this 
view if such a so-called emancipation tends 
to lead to such conditions as have just been 
described. 


Events in Paris 


Paris, May 10. 

ROM Milan to Paris is but 16 hours by 

train, but it might be several days 
considering the difference in musical at- 
mosphere in the two cities. Italy is still 
more or less governed by romance and 
sentiment,. while in Paris the dominating 
passion is for all that is new and sensa- 
tional. The Opéra is not what it used to 
be, in spite of the appearance of artists of 
such value as Mary Garden, Dalmorés, 
Vanni Marcoux and others, for the orches- 
tra and the chorus—significant factors in 
every operatic institution—have to-day 
reached a stage of mediocrity not to be 
met with in many provincial theaters. 
Moreover, the before-mentioned inclination 
of the Paris public for all that is new and 
sensational has been influential in reducing 
the popularity of the Opéra with its time- 
honored repertory, and public interest, for 
the present at least, has turned to the new 
Théatre des Champs Elysées. By the way, 
this theater does not happen to be on the 
Champs Elysées, as the name would imply, 
but in the Avenue Montaigne—one of the 
streets in the Quartier Champs Elysées. 

A performance of Rossini’s “Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia,” with Mignon Nevada and Ma- 
ria Sammarco in the cast, admirably con- 
ducted by Lorenzo Camilieri and superbly 
staged, gave proof of the artistic standard 
of the new Théatre Astruc, as it is popu- 
larly termed. Miss Nevada is the colora- 
tura soprano par excellence. That she re- 
tains the sweetness of her voice through 
even the most intricate coloratura passages 
argues. as much for her musicianship as 
for the high art of her singing. However, 


a little more vivacity in her impersonation 
of the role would have been decidedly bene- 
ficial. 

But the opera was to be considered 
merely as a prelude, as it were. It was 
succeeded by the evening’s principal per- 
formance—Debussy’s “Nocturnes,” which 
were effectively staged and interpreted by 
Loie Fuller and her dancing school. 

The idea of staging the “Nuages” might 
at first have seemed rather preposterous to 
many, but any one who witnessed the al- 
most uncanny illusion of water and mists, 
so effectively augmented by the artistic and 
intelligent portrayal of Miss Fuller’s con- 
vincing art, must have been filled with won- 
der and admiration. In an atmosphere of 
such sublime art the juvenile and rather 
awkward gestures of Miss Fuller’s little 
girl pupils were out of place. 

Not quite so thrillingly effective was the 
scenic interpretation of the “Sirénes,” al- 
though here also the experiment was a 
splendid, a most gratifying success. The 
“Fétes” were played with the curtain down. 
But if the performance was a_ success 
scenically it was a veritable revelation mu- 
sically. D. E. Inghelbrecht conducted these 
works as I had never expected to hear them 
conducted. Anyone who has not heard an 
interpretation of the “Nocturnes” such as 
that by Inghelbrecht cannot conceive the 
wonderful impression produced. Debussy 
himself, when he heard Ighelbrecht’s in- 
terpretation of this work, is said to have 
exclaimed: “I had no idea that my score 
contained all that!” 


“Pénélope’s’’ Premiere 


Several days later the same theater was 
the scene of the premiére of Gabriel Fau- 
ré’s opera (or lyric poem, as he named it) 
“Pénélope.” At the grand public rehearsal 
on Friday the house was crowded with an 
audience of professional and mondaine dis- 
tinction, numerous celebrities being notice- 
able, among others Vincent d’Indy, Di- 
rector Gaillard of the Opéra, Claude De- 
bussy, Camille Chevillard, conductor of the 
Lamoureux Orchestra; Camille Saint-Saéns 
and the pianist Alfred Cortot. 

As far as could be judged by a first hear- 
ing, the score, while containing many valu- 
able features in detail, seems lacking in 
that spirited dramatic progression which 
is the backbone of successful opera. Fauré 
persists in repeating himself, in adhering 
to the same modulation and all with a 
somewhat insipid orchestration, so that the 
effect is apt to be one of monotony. While 
the music he has written in this work is 
gratifyingly facile for the singing voice, it 
is none too effective for the singer—it 
lacks marrow, especially for a subject so 
heroically dramatic. If we felt justified 
in speaking of the staging of the perform- 
ances of the “Barbiere” and the “Noc- 
turnes” in terms of the highest praise we 
must state that the scenic arrangements for 
this premiére, in their crudeness, surpassed 
anything we have yet seen. 

First and foremost in the cast was the 
favorite tenor of Paris, Lucien Muratore, 
whose fine stage presence and remarkably 
well-produced baritonal tenor make his 
popularity comprehensible. Too bad that 
the vibrato in his voice comes pretty 
near being a tremolo. Lucienne Bréval, as 
Pénélope, was an imposing and impressive 
figure, but, vocally, merely showed traces 
of a once glorious past. Vocally and dra- 
matically splendid was Dangés as Eury- 
machus. His resonant, artistically dis- 


played baritone and clever stage deport-’ 


ment were prominent features in the other- 
wise not over-brilliant cast, in which the 
contralto, Cecile Thevenet, as Euryclée, was 
the only other figure of note. Louis Has- 
selmann accomplished the-task of bring- 
ing out the novelty with circumspection 
and rare good taste. 


Triumph for Mengelberg 

During the same period a number of 
other musical events of international in- 
terest took place. The famous little Dutch 
conductor, Mengelberg, with the Holland 
Orchestra of the Concertgebouw, assisted 
by the Dutch “Choral Society of the Toon- 
kunst” of Amsterdam, gave a concert in 
the same building a week before the 
“Pénélope” premiére. A full house listened 
with rapt attention to the Overture to the 
“Meistersinger,” Strauss’s “Don Quixote” 
and Beethoven’s “Ninth” and gave the con- 
ductor and the co-operating artists an ova- 
tion the like of which has not been wit- 
nessed in Paris for some time. The so- 
loists were the tenor, Jacques Urlus, Herr 
Th. Denys, Mmes. Noordewier-Reddingius, 
de Haan-Manifarges and M. van Oost. 

Previous to the above recorded events 
\rthur Nikisch had conducted a concert in 
the Salle Gaveau given by the young Rus- 
sian violinist, Daniel Melsa, without ex- 
actly stirring the Paris public to enthu- 
siasm. © The attendance was fair and 
largely composed of the student element of 
the American colony, for Daniel Melsa is 
a protégé of Mrs. David Jayne Hill, the 
wife of the former American Ambassador 
to Berlin. Without giving an opinion here 
on the artistic merits of Melsa it seems to 
us that if Mrs. Hill must become a mu- 





sical Mzcenas for her personal gratifica 
tion, it would be far more appropriate, in 
view of her husband’s late position, for he 
to choose some talented young America: 
as protégé. 


——— ‘ 


Covent Garden’s Unsuccessful German Season 
Lonpon, May 16. 
HE German season at Covent Garden 
is coming to an end and will be suc 
ceeded by the Italian season next week, 
when a more successful issue is looked for. 
The German season has not been successful 
from any point of view. The perform 
ances have not been as well attended as 
might be, nor has the artistic standard ot 
these performances—judging by the pro 
duction of “Lohengrin,” which | heard and 
by the general reports—been such to insure 
popularity. O. P. Jacos. 





“Golden Legend” Finely Sung in 


Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 2.—A_ splendid 
performance of Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend’” was given at Foot Guard Hall, on 
May 23. It was fifteen years since it had 
been given in Hartford and the audience 
gladly renewed its acquaintance. The solo 
parts were well taken by Norma Smith, 
soprano, and Geraldine Marwick, contralto, 
and equally good was the singing of the 
tenor, George Bowen. The part of Lucife) 
was allotted to Andrea Sarto, who won 
laurels by his artistic singing. He is a 
baritone of unusual ability with a very 
well placed voice, and his magnetic per 
sonality added much to his -success. The 
orchestra and chorus under the able direc 
tion of Ralph L. Baldwin did fine. work. 
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ALL GERMANY PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO WAGNER 


Endless Festival Performances of 
His Works in Berlin and 
Other Cities 


European Bureau of Musical America, 

Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin W. 30, May 30, 1913. 
ICHARD WAGNER’S 
monopolized all musical interest in 
Berlin, and, in fact, throughout Germany. 
Wagner festivals have everywhere been the 
order of the day, and so much have people 
heen satiated with biographical lectures on 
Wagner, the man and composer, with more 
or less distinguished performances of his 
works, that | could very well understand 
the journalist who said to me the other 
day: “Much as I admire Wagner, for the 
next few months | shall feel inclined to 

give any other composer the preference.” 
On Thursday, the 22nd, invitations had 
been issued by the Generalintendantur to a 
Wagner commemoration in the Royal 
Theater, at noon, which celebration, in 
view of the program arranged, might very 
well have been omitted. As the Royal 
Theater is the site where Wagner was 
given his first hearing in Berlin with his 
opera, the “Flying Dutchman,” it had been 


centenary has 


expected that this opera, or at least a 
selection from the work, would be pro- 
duced in commemoration of the master. 


Instead the audience was treated to the 
music from the “Liebesmahl der Apostel,” 
excellently sung by members of the Royal 
Chorus. This was followed by the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” brilliantly executed by the 
Royal Orchestra under Kapellmeister Leo 
Blech. And then the patience of the audi- 
ence was taxed to its utmost by a very, 
very lengthy discourse on Richard Wagner 
by Prof. Dr. Conrad Burdach, the musical 
historian of the Royal University. It 
seemed rather far fetched even on such a 
commemorative occasion ‘that historical 
truth should be sacrificed to national, not 
to say royal glorification. . Richard Wag- 
ner, as we know, while feeling himself a 
thorough German, was very far from be- 
ing an enthusiastic serf of the Hohenzol- 
lerns or any other monarch of prince; in 
fact, he was as pronounced in his demo- 
cratic tendencies as in his epoch-making 
individuality in music. With the “Lateran 
Chorus,” from Rienzi, the celebration was 
concluded. A large bust of Wagner was 
in the center of a tastefully decorated 
stage. 

For the commemorative 
the Royal Opera on the 
p. m., the Kaiser deserves the entire credit. 
No more fitting idea could be imagined 
than the performance of a Wagner drama 
before an audience neal entirely of 
boys and girls on the verge of maturity 
and no more befitting opera could have been 
chosen for the occasion than “Die Meister- 
singer.” By order of the Emperor this 
performance was given entirely for the 
benefit of pupils of the graduating classes 
of the high schools. 


performance at 
same day at 5 


Town Hall Celebration 
\nd in the evening of the same day the 
Wagner Centenary was celebrated by the 
City of Berlin in its Town Hall (Rath; 4uS ). 


\ll those holding honorary are for 
the city, as also the entire Board of Alder 
men, were assembled with their wives in 
the splendidly decorated main hall. Bur 
gomeister Reicke and Government Sur 
veyor Hoffmann officiated as hosts, re 
ceiving the many guests of honor. The 
event was inaugurated with Siegfried’s 
Funeral Music from the “Gotterdammer 
ung,” played by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Camillo Hildebrand. Then Ar 
thur Krausneck, of the Royal Theater, de 


livered Ernst von Wildenbruch’s Prologue 
on the death of Wagner with poetic ardor, 
which was followed by the Vorspiel to 
“Parsifal.” Dr. Richard Sternfeld then in 
an address gave a concise and clearly out 
lined picture of Wagner, and the remain 
der of the program comprised the Vor 


spiel to “Die Meistersinger,” the Vorspiel 
to “Lohengrin,” the “Tannhauser”’ Over 
ture and the “Kaisermarch.” 

On Friday evening the Royal Opera 
House was the scene of what might be 


considered the climax of the festivities in 


honor of the wedding of the Princess 
Victoria Luise and Prince Ernst 
\ugust of Cumberland. By order of the 
Emperor and by special request of the 
royal bride “Lohengrin” had been chosen 
as the gala opera to be performed before 
the rulers of half of Europe, not to men- 


tion many other reigning princes and.their 
consorts who were present. Only those 
who had been favored with a special invi- 
tation were in attendance, so that the house 
presented a sea of glittering uniforms, a 
wealth of color to dazzle the eyes. The 








MUSICAL NOTABLES AT AN IOWA FESTIVAL 
































A Group of Celebrities at the Cornell College (Mt. 





Vernon, Ia.) Festival 


Oy of the most brilliant Western May festivals of the present Spring was that given at Mt. Vernon, Ia., on May 23 and 
24, as reported in last week’s issue of Musicat America. The above picture shows the soloists, with the exception of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who was delayed in arriving. [Irom right to left will be recognized Florence Hinkle, Henri Scott. 
Rosalie Wirthlin, Frederick Wessels, Antoinette Zoellner, Lambert Murphy, Amandus Zoellner, Frederick A. Stock, Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., Horace A. Miller, Nora Curran, Joseph Zoellner, Sr., William Lamale, John L. Conrad, Ernest Zechel 





cast had been carefully chosen and was’ as Tonio in Leoncavyallo’s “Pagliacci” of Dr. 
made up of the following artists: Woldemar Staegemann, the former popu- 

Konig Heinrich, Putnam Griswold; Lo- lar actor of Berlin, who, as was published 
hengrin, Rudolf Berger; Telramund, Herr ‘1 @ previous issue, has been transformed 
Forsell; Heerrufer, Herr Bronsgeost; into an operatic baritone by Mme. A. E. 
Elsa von Brabant, Frau Hafgren- Waag; choen-René, the vocal teacher of Berlin. 


We hear 
signed a 
gagement as 
Royal Opera. 


has just 
years’ en 
Dresden 


that Dr. Staegemann 
contract for a five 
first baritone at the 


Arndt-Ober. 


Celebration in Public Squares 


Ortrud, Frau 


centenary was publicly 
‘elebrated in  Berlin.. On many large 
throughout the city, such as the 
Kreutzberg, military 


Furthermore, the 
Phadrig Ago’n in Russia 
Ago’n, 


squares 


Konigsplatz and the American so 


Phadrig the Irish 


orchesaas performed the works of Wag prano, whose appearance in the operatic 
ner. In the Stadttheater of Breslau a field at the commencement of the past sea- 
musical festival was inaugurated and in son attracted widespread interest, has ré 
Leipsic a performance of “Die Meister- turned to Berlin after having completed a 
singer” was given at the Municipal Opera very successful tour of Warsaw, Moscow 
with Anton van Rooy as Hans Sachs, and other Russian cities. Her success with 
Jacques Urlus as I alter von Stolzing, and the Russian public was so pronounced that 
Fritz Rapp and Albert Kuntze. The cele she has been re-engaged for a_ further 

cornerstone number of guest performances beginning 


bration of the laying of the 
Wagner monument in Leipsic was 
y a festival in the Gewandhaus, 
the well-known professor of 


in September. 

Director Gatti-Casazza, of the 
politan Opera Company, has been 
Berlin for the week and estab- 


for the 
succeeded 
at which 


Metro 


sojourn 


literature at the Leipsic University, Dr. Al ing in Db past - ~ 
bert Koester, delivered an enthusiasticall) lished his headquarters in an office Unter 
received address and Arthur Nikisch con den Linden, which has become the ren 


dezvous for many looking forward to an 


ducted Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


The Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlot engagement at the Metropolitan as well as 
tenburg, Berlin, which will soon be in a those interested in bringing about such an 
position to produce Wagner’s works, engagement. I found him with his coat 
honored the memory of the master by per off, working in the sweat of his brow 
forming Wagner selections on his rooth (to be taken literally) and as amiable as 

ever, but no more like the sphinx he is 


birthday 
The Wagner m 
f the “Tiergarten” on 


nument on the boundary supposed to be than a journalist is like a 
Thursday, May 22, monk 


Weingartner to Defy Courts 


became the mecca for the multitud 
Many deposited floral offerings at the foot So Weingartner intends to conduct in 
of the monument, which had previously Berlin next season in the face of the pro 
been decorated with palms and_ laurel testing Generalintendantur and the decision 
wreaths. of the highest courts! It is generally said 
\t the Summer Opera at the Neues that even the most inflexible law is vulner 
Kénigsliche Operntheater (Kroll) the at able somewhere or other. Weingartner 
traction on Saturday was the appearance and his friends have unearthed a certain 
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paragraph in German law which denounces 
a court decision as illegal if its enforce 
ment is to be considered as chicanery and 
not a preventive measure against personal 
or public harm; or else as harmful to a 
person or persons and without benefit to 
anyone. Now Weingartner and his friends 
claim that this exactly applies to the 
court's sentence prohibiting his publicly 
conducting in Berlin until the year 1916. 
They maintain that not only is no one 
benefited thereby, but, on the contrary, the 
Berlin public is for a number of years de- 
prived of an artistic enjoyment of the first 
order. There can be no question of any 
one deriving a benefit by Weingartner’s not 
conducting. 

On the 20th the city of 
Bavaria had its grand 
of Richard Wagner 
the city and was 
list of Germany’s great men in 
that temple dedicated by the 
King Ludwig I of Bavaria to the memory 
of all those persons of eminence who have 
aided in the glorification of the German 
name. It was one of the last decrees of 
the deceased Prince Regent Luitpold of 
Bavaria that the bust of Wagener should 
be included in this temple of German fame. 

This bust, which was solemnly dedicated 
to. Walhalla, -was modelled by Professor 
Bernhard Bleeket ©. P. Jacor 


Regensburg in 
day, for the spirit 
entered the gates of 
solemnly 
Walhalla, 


unfortunate 
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POLACC 


MAKES LONDON 
DEBUT 


Metropolitan Conductor arouses great enthusiasm at 
first appearance at Covent Garden 


“MR. POLACCO IS A MASTER OF HIS CRAFT”—London Telegraph 


Press Comments 


LONDON DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH: 


Mr. Giorgio Polacco was the con- 
ductor. The career of Mr. Polacco 
has been sketched in The Daily 
Telegraph quite recently, wherefore 
no good cause would be served by 
going into detail again now. 
Enough that he has written his 
name large in the contemporary his- 
tory of the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York and elsewhere. The im- 
mediate point is that in him—if one 
may judge from a first appearance 

is found undoubtedly a conductor 
capable of doing for Italian opera 
what the Richters and Nikischs 
have accomplished for German 
music-drama. 

Mr. Polacco is clearly a master 
of his craft. His rhythmic sense is 
masterly; his sense of such poetry 
as occurs in “Tosca” is equally 
masterly ; his beat is crisp, distinct 
and forceful, and his grip of the 
score is superb. A _ particularly 
noteworthy point was his consum- 
mate domination over the stage, as 
if his reliance upon his orchestral 
forces could not be misplaced. In- 
deed, his confidence was not mis- 
placed; and, moreover, he domi- 
nated them, and so obtained the 
poetical performance that this was. 
If one must quote instances of a 
change over earlier performances, 
one would quote the rubatos in 
which he indulges to the advantage 
of the opera, and—if it is due to 
him—the enhanced effect of the 
bells, which now seem to be struck 
by sticks covered with various ma- 
terials, so that the right effect of 
different distances is obtained. It 
will be a real pleasure to note the 
result of Mr. Polacco’s new ideas— 
new to us here—in “Aida” on 
Saturday. 


LONDON GLOBE: 

For those people who, like the 
Athenians of old, find their chief 
delight in hearing some new thing, 
the chief feature in a _remark- 
able performance of “Tosca” at 
Covent Garden last night was the 
first appearance of the new Vene- 
tian conductor, Signor Giorgio Po- 
lacco. To call him “new” means 
only that he was a stranger to the 
Royal Opera House. As a con- 
ductor Signor Polacco by no means 
lacks experience. Rome, St. Peters- 
burg and New York have already 
recognized his merits, and after last 
night there can be no doubt that a 
warm welcome awaits him in Lon- 
don. Never sensational in his 
methods, Signor Polacco with quiet 
decision did all that in him lay to 
make Puccini speak as he meant to 
speak. He was kind to the singers 


and firm with the orchestra. insist- 


ing on every nuance and keeping 


enough power in reserve to build up 
with startling effect the tremendous 
emotional climaxes in which Puc- 
cini revels. 


MORNING POST: 


The conductor, Signor Giorgio 
Polacco, who made his first appear- 
ance in England, won for himself 
a cordial welcome. He has excel- 
lent dramatic perception, shows 
every consideration for the voices, 
and makes his climaxes legitimately 
and in a thoroughly musician-like 
manner. The reception of ‘the 
work was marked by spontaneous 
enthusiasm, and the new conductor 
was included in the warm approval 
expressed after each act. 








DAILY EXPRESS: 


Signor Polacco made his début 
as a conductor, and made an ob- 
vious hit; indeed, the music has 
seldom been played with so fine a 
sense of the theatre, or with greater 
clarity. 


LONDON DAILY NEWS: 


To treat of the three things in 
the order of their novelty, Signor 
Polacco made an extremely favor- 
able impression. Though there is 
much in his style that suggests Ger- 
man influences, he has an abund- 
ance of Southern temperament. 
He keeps his orchestra down very 
well; he seems to favor gradually 
prepared climaxes to startling 
violent contrasts, and he allows the 


Press Comments 


orchestra really to accompany any 
instrument which happens to have 
a solo passage. He is kind to the 
singers, too, and gives way to them. 
His tempi are different in one or 
two important places from those 
with which we are familiar. On 
the whole, he made the music sound 
less elementally powerful than 
usual—but it was also less crude 
and blatant, especially in the brass. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


The present week sees Italian 
opera well established at Covent 
Garden. Last night we had the first 
performance this season of Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca.” If all go with a 
similar swing to “Tosca” opera- 
goers will have no cause for com- 
plaint. Not only was there a fine 
cast last night, but the new con- 
ductor, Signor Giorgio Polacco 
proved to be a great acquisition. 
His tempi are full of vitality, his 
rhythms strong, while in addition he 
has a decided feeling for orchestral 
effect. Puccini’s score, in fact, has 
surely never before been heard to 
greater advantage than on the pres- 
ent occasion. One always realized 
the composer’s skill as an orches- 
trator, but somehow the full sig- 
nificance of “Tosca” in. this re- 
spect has not been made patent 
hitherto. The point is that there is 
iust the difference between making 
the music sound well and giving it 
the additional character of atmos- 
nheric suggestiveness. Signor Po- 
lacco brought out many a touch of 
the kind, yet the plaving was so 
clear that no one could legitimately 
comnlain of the singers being over- 
weighted in the climaxes. 


EVENING STANDARD: 


Signor Polacco, who appeared for 
the first time here as conductor, 
directed a performance which was 
full of fire and energy, and at the 
same time was, when necessary, re- 
strained and well balanced. He is 
one of those temperamental con- 
ductors who not only has a supreme 
command of his forces, but invests 
the music with new life and in- 
dividuality. 


DAILY CHRONICLE: 


Signor Polacco, the new con- 
ductor, made a favorable impres- 
sion by his clever work, especially 
with the orchestra, to which he 
gave more attention than most 
Italian conductors. His handling 
of the big first act finale was ex- 
cellent. 


THE STANDARD: 


Signor Polacco, the new con- 
ductor, showed throughout an in- 
timate grasp of the score, and it is 
seldom that the music has been 
played with so nice a sense of detail. 
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SCENE AT THE BANQUET OF THE PHILADELPHIA MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association 


is composed of that city’s most prominent 
of June 2, at the annual banquet in Presser Hall, a review of which appeared in ‘‘Musical America” last week. 
Camille Zeckwer, Theodore Presser, Hendrik Ezerman, 


i % 











instructors in the various branches of music. 


Photo by Rau. 


The flashlight above was taken on the evening 
On the platform, reading from left to right, are seen Mauritz Leefson, 
Herbert J. Tily, James Francis Cooke, John C. Freund, Rev. D. M. Steele, Wassili Leps, Frederick Maxson 





HEARTY WELCOME HOME 
FOR FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Berlin Turns Out a Huge Audience for 
Her Recital—Kind Words for 
Americans 


BERLIN, May 30.—In days of yore it was 
the swallows that were regarded as the 
special harbingers of Summer, but the mod- 
ern mind waits for a different form of en- 
voy. Where our fathers looked to the 
sunny south we have long grown accus- 
tomed to turn to the west for the signs 
that herald the Summer god’s approach. 
Among the first batch of these migratory 
beings who have lately descended upon 
Europe from America was that delightful 
singer, Frieda Hempel, and she has very 
dutifully made her home land her first 
stopping place and Berlin has been the first 
to hear her voice in Europe this year. 

We cannot but admire the promptitude 
with which our enterprising contemporary, 
the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger,has taken ad 
vantage of this arrival, and we, as Amer- 

ans, ought to feel grateful for the in 
teresting and instructive information con 
erning our country which this newspaper 
has extracted from Miss Hempel and pub 
lished conspicuously. It is gratifying to 
reflect that by degrees that far-off land is 
getting known to the highly cultured races 

f Europe. Old illusions are slowly but 


surely evaporating and long entertained us an example of coloratura singing that Pos 
: 7 S ' : eae re subscription 
ind imbecile prejudices are being swept positively astounds d. V ith the other num . . + . . IN SONG RECIT LS 
T * ie . .* sia ce Caoume F +} Springfield saw the American premiere A 
way. The day is approaching, though bers of the program in German, French f new classic dancer. who. during th 
a at - é : P ot ¢ ew classic dancer, O, £ 
vith characteristic Old World slowness, and Italian, she was equally successful, : Personal Management 


vhen Europeans will cease to regard Amer 
ica and things American as in any way in 
terior to what obtains on this side. Al 


3ut to speak of Miss Hempel, the singer, 
whose concert took place on Monday last, 
in the Philharmonie. A criticism of such 
an event presents no easy task. Perhaps a 
better idea of the extent of her success on 
this occasion may be gathered by reference 
to the prevailing conditions under which 
her return appearance was made. In the 
first place this is not the concert season 
proper and Berliners had scarcely recov 
ered from the round of festivities in con- 
nection with the wedding of the Kaiser’s 
daughter. Moreover, the. evening itself 
was one of those more suited to al fresco 
forms of entertainment so popular in Ber- 
lin than to the close and stagnant atmos 
phere of the Philharmonic Hall, and lastly 
the prices were far above the average con- 
cert charges. 

In spite of all these disadvantages an au- 
dience assembled that filled the concert hall 
to overcrowding. The singer herself was 
radiant and one remarked a strong per- 
sonal note in the effusive welcome with 
which she was greeted from all sides of the 
house. When, finally, she was able to be- 
gin, there was noticeable all her familiar 
freshness and purity of tone combined with 
that buoyancy and plasticity that have al 
ways characterized her singing. In runs 
and trills she displayed her admirable skill, 
never once uttering a faltering note or ex 
hibiting a lack of breath control. In 
Bishop’s pretty “Lo! Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” sung in English, Miss Hempel gave 


though one could have desired something 
of greater pretention for this occasion than 
the light and flimsy melodies of d’Albert, 


SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL 
DIRECTOR IS HONORED 


Banquet Given for John J. Bishop— 
Treasurer Reports a Profit—Début 
of a Dancer 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June g.—John J. 
Bishop, director of the May Music Fes 
tival, was guest of honor at a _ compli- 
mentary banquet given at the Hotel Kim- 
ball Friday evening by the officers, direct- 
ors and members of the Musical Festival 
\ssociation to express appreciation not 
only of him as a musician but for what he 
had done in making the festival a success 
Only secondary in importance to the com 
pliment to Mr. Bishop was the report of 
the treasurer, William C. Taylor, which 
showed that the amount cleared by this 
year’s festival exceeded $1,300. 

Mr. Taylor reported that the Association 
now has a balance of $1,732.66 in the treas 
ury, including between $300-$400 from last 
year’s concerts. Last year was the first 
time the festival was not a losing proposi 
tion, the profits being about $350. This 
year, despite the added expense of hiring 
the large new municipal auditorium, and 
having four such stars as Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Mme. Gerville-Réache, Tina Lerner 
and Pasquale Amato, nearly $1,500 more was 
cleared. For nine years the association al 
ways faced a deficit which was made up bi 


coming musical season, will attempt to win 
America as she has her native France 
Mile. Rita la Chapele, premiére danseuse 
of the National Opéra, Paris, appeared be 


ready there are signs tha is ick veil Taube and Chaminade Encores there . : 
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Louis Aschenfelder, pianist. The program 
was somewhat popular, but yet not so much 
so to prevent one from getting a definite 
impression of the dancer’s possibilities. As 
a matter of fact, the further away she got 
from the pure ballet-dancing, and as she 
approached the “classic” dance, the better 
she became. Especially charming was her 
interpretation of the Chopin numbers. De 
spite having to dance upon a rough, uneven 


and dirty hard wood floor, her perfect 
poise and agility were never once shaken. 
In her interpretations she is free and imag 
inative. Mr. Aschenfelder is a pianist of 
no mean ability, having a smooth, velvety 
touch but lacking somewhat in power. His 
interpretations are sincere and sympathetic. 
During the next two months Mlle. la 
Chapele and Mr. Aschenfelder will give a 
private appearance in Newport, R. I., and 
another in Bar Harbor; and next year will 
tour the country under the direction of 
Loudon Charlton. They are scheduled for 
several New York appearances in the Be 
lasco theaters. V. w. OL 


Cornelia Rider Possart’s Return 

Cornelia Rider Possart, who made a de 
cided success in America last season, under 
Marc Lagen’s management, returns for an 
other tour in October. She will make an 
extended tour of the South, beginning the 
first week in December under the direction 
of W. L. Radcliffe. Mrs. Possart has also 
been engaged for recitals and concerts that 
will again take her to the Pacific Coast 
She has already been engaged for numerous 
orchestral appearances at several festivals 
here. Her tour will again be under the di 
rection of Mr. Lagen 
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HE London lament that the special 
form of entertainment known as 
pianoforte recital is losing its drawing 
power is true and just, and is of apt appli- 
cation, not only to the amiable audiences 
that so fondly follow in flocks any form 
fixed by their forebears, especially in con- 
servative “dear old Lunnon,” but also to the 
musical public in such independent and 
progressive countries as France and Amer- 
ica. 

Although reasons must exist for the very 
apparent apathy exhibited by former 
fanatics of the standard classics, yet those 
reasons cannot be seen on the surface; we 
must dig down deep to discover them. 

The question has been put as to whether 
the growing lack of interest is “due to a 
decline of the pianoforte recital as a means 
of entertainment, or whether it is merely 
a matter of programs.” Undoubtedly, 
there is much in both theories. Great art- 
ists who possess powers of transcendent in- 
terpretation are very rare; not more than 
seven or eight in a century. And even so, 
these artists are not equally great in all 
styles of interpretation. If we wish to 
hear Beethoven, we will not care to hear 
it played by one who is recognized as a 
specialist in Chopin. Besides, it is really 
asking too much of the artist—something 
like requiring Charles Surface or Malvolio 
to give a tragically perfect portrayal of 
King Lear or of Othello. 


A Day of Specialization 


To-day, more than ever before, is -a 
period of specialization and, in the world 
of pianoforte playing, the lines of a per- 
former’s abilities and limitations are as 
plainly marked as are the actor’s gifts for 
tragedy or comedy. This consideration 
again reduces the number of great inter- 


preters, and the consequent diminution of 
desire to hear the less great. 

Nor must we forget the immense strides 
that have been made in the mechanical con- 
struction of the piano. Bach’s clavier had 
but little in common with the modern 
pianoforte. The instrument for which 
Beethoven composed had a compass of not 
more than six octaves. Chopin’s piano can 
scarcely be compared with the instrumental 
and orchestral possibilities of the modern 
concert-grand. Until the year 1850, Schu- 
mann and Liszt alone, of all the great 
pianist-composers, understood and wrote 
for the piano in such a manner as to bring 
out wonderful tone effects that had hitherto 
been terra incognita. 

The quest for beauty of tone and the en- 
deavor to make the instrument “sing,” 
which goes back as far as the time of 
C. P. E. Bach (1714-1788), seem, to-day, 
to be practically abandoned, as a general 
thing, in favor of excessive show of tech- 
nical skill—pyrotechnics. The average 
pianist, instead of endeavoring to capture 
us by sympathetic beauty and depth of tone 
and of tone coloration, befitting a poetic 
juterpretation, tries to dazzle as a virtuoso 
by the bewildering pace of his tempi and 
the gymnastic display of over facile finger- 
ing. 

. Playing Fireworks 

This, to my mind, is a potent cause for 
the diminished popularity of pianoforte re- 
citals, because, when it comes to “playing 
fireworks,” brilliant music without soul, 
the virtuoso (or piano mechanic) cannot 
vie with the piano-player (or mechanical 
piano). The former has no soul and he 
is sure to make mistakes of technic, no mat- 
ter how good he may be, whereas the lat- 
ter is made perfect and may be kept 
mechanically perfect, and it is claimed for 


the most recent developments in these in- 
struments that gradations in nuance and in 
tempo may be observed, as indicated by 
composers or their most gifted interpreters. 

This is no plea for the mechanical piano. 
It is simply the statement of a plain fact. 
Personally I do not like automata of this 
order, but when I can choose between going 
out, at some cost and inconvenience and 
loss of time, to some concert hall to hear 
the performance of some one or other of 
the pyrotechnicians now before the public, 
and staying at home cosily, in dressing 
jacket and slippers, to listen to the same 
pyrotechnics from my piano-player, | shall 
choose the latter every time. 

It is a pianist-genius alone who rises im- 
measurably superior to the two categories 
described: the pianist-genius who combines 
consummate technic with beauty of touch, 
diversified emotions, musical sympathy, en- 
lightened erudition, powers of soul-felt in- 
terpretation and the artistic ability to com- 
municate it all to those who listen intelli- 
gently. This is, therefore, a plea for more 
artist-pianists, for pianists who possess the 
mechanics of technic and the art of emo- 
tion. 

One other consideration is worthy of 
note, as indicating a possible reason for the 
prevailing paucity of piano compositions of 
a high order. All, or nearly all the great 
composers were also remarkable pianists. 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, 
Brahms and Schumann—the last named 
alone was the only exception on account of 
his unfortunate finger experiment. From 
which we may deduce the fact that a mere 
virtuoso will not produce a work of genius 
for the piano. MI, T, must be the formula 
—nine parts of musical intelligence to one 
of technic. 


Attractive Program-Making 


Program-making would seem, undoubt- 
edly, to exercise a strong influence on the 
concert-goer. When it is remembered that 
the compositions of the aforenamed authors 
have been constantly played to the public 
by the vast horde of pianists of first, sec- 
ond, third down to nth rate order, it can 
readily be understood that some more ex- 
tended choice is needed. The composi- 
tions of super-eminent genius may be left 
for the interpretation of the artist-genius 
of the first order. 

Attractive programs may be arranged 


from the appended list of modern compo- 
sitions, which are all worthy of a place in 
a high-class repertory. This list does not 
pretend to be complete; it may serve as an 
indication for other material of like calibre 

For piano solo, unless otherwise desig 
nated: 

Sonatina, C Majcr, Reynaldo Hahn. 

En Automne, Nicolaieft. 

Tabatiére a Musique, Friedmann. 

Oiseaux Tristes, Valses Nobles et Sentiimentales 
Maurice Ravel. 

Preludes (several books), Claude Debussy. 

Andaluza, Manuel de Falla. 

Lied Tendre, Florent Schmitt. 

Valse Nostalgique, Florent Schmitt. 


Sonata, D Minor (piano and violin), Saint-Saéns. 


Sonata, E Flat Major (piano and violin), R 
Strauss. 

Sonata, G Major (piano and violin), G. Lekeu 

Sonata, A Major, César Franck. 

Variations Symphoniques (piano and orchestra) 
César Franck. 

Humoresque, Léon Moreau. 

Barcarolle, Gabriel Fauré. 


Suite: Allemande, Gavotte, Musette, Eugen 


d’ Albert. e 
Impromptus, Gabriei Fauré. 
Sillage et Brise, Florent Schmitt. 
Toccata, Saint-Saéns. 
Prelude, Aria and Finale, César Franck. 
Bourrée Fantasque, Chabrier. 
Le Rouet d’Omphale, Saint-Saéns. 
Sonatina, Maurice Ravel. 
Triptyque (violin and piano), op. 136, Saint 
Saéns. 
Sonata, C Minor (piano and violin), Thirion. 
Impromptu, B Flat, Selmfert. 
Coquette de Village, Stojowski. 
Rhapsodie d’Auvergne, Saint-Saéns. 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue, César Franck. 


Fifth Concerto, F Major (piano and orchestra), 


Saint-Saéns. 
Fantaisie (piano and orchestra), Widor. 
Ondine, Maurice Ravel. 
Seguidillas, Albeniz. 
Propos de bal, Emil Sauer. 
Le Retour, Capriccio, Emil Sauer. 


Flammes de mer (Etudes de Concert, No. 7), 


Emil Sauer. 
Galop de Concert, Emil Sauer. 
Sillages, Aubert. 
Sonata (piano and violin), Grovelz. 
Villanelle (horn and piano), Paul Dukas. 
Sonata (piano and violin), G. M. Witowski. 
Rhapsodie (piano and clarinet), Debussy. 
Valse Caprice, op. 30, Gabriel Fauré. 
La Plus Lente (Valse), Debussy. 
Deux Piéces Romantiaues, Florent Schmidtt. 
Variations, op. 72, Glazounow. 
Improvisations sur Londres, Grovlez. 
Suite Pour Piano, Saint-Saéns. 
Estampes Pour Piano, Debussy. 
Six Preludes Pour Piano, Roger-Ducasse. 
Suite Pour Piano, Gustave Samazeuilh. 
Images (2 series), Debussy. 
Soirs (Preludes), Florent Schmitt. 
Children’s Corner (Suite), Debussy. 
L’Isle Joyeuse, Debussy. 
Chants d’Espagne, Albeniz. 
Sept Improvisations, Max Reger. 
Cinq Morceaux, Sinding. 
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Be Thou Ever Near. 


In Saragossa. Serenade.............. Two keys 
They’re Like a Cloud of Butterflies..... Two keys 
Ne See 54's bas in = Chad Tame 4 Oe a's Two keys 
mommeemh GF the Gee... ii. ck kee tines Two keys 
ee ooo 5s od bb on .5-4.4- Two keys 


fee Two keys 


Price, 50 cents each 





Songs Recently Issued Suitable For 
TENOR— BARITONE— BASS 





A Jewel Cycle (The Pearl- 


Larry O’Toole. 


Daybreak. 
Villa of Dreams. 


Invictus. 


Israfel. 


Invocation to the Sun God, Ra! 
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A. VON AHN CARSE 
The Sapphire—The Opal—Amber and Amethyst). 
(Also published separately) High voice—Low voice ............. cceeeeces 1.00 
G. W. CHADWICK 
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JOHN W. METCALF 
Hark as the Twilight Pale (Persian Serenade). 
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VOGUE OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


Scandinavians Who Are Championing 
Their Native Art in America 


One of the latest schools of music to be 
introduced in this country is “Northern 
Music,” representing the composers of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland. 
Up to a short time ago the music of Scan- 
dinavia, with the exception of that of Grieg 
and Sinding, was practically unknown to 
us. Northern composers excel chiefly in 
piano music and song-writing and it is 
perhaps owing to the difficulty of the lan- 
guage we have been slow in realizing the 
treasure contained in Northern music. 

Accordingly a considerable debt is owed 
to Ellen Arendrup, who has given us 
highly interesting translations of some of 
the best Scandinavian songs, and who fur- 
ther advances the cause of Northern music 
by singing it on every possible occasion. 
Only recently she had the honor of appear- 
ing before the president at the White 
House in an exclusively Scandinavian pro- 
eram, much to the delight of the President. 
\liss Arendrup is a successful teacher as 
well as singer and translator. 

Holger Birkerod, the Danish popular 
singer, is another ardent exponent of his 
native songs in this country, and he also re- 
ceived an ovation when he appeared at the 
White House in a recital of his native 
songs. 

Inga Hoegsbro is perhaps the most per- 
sistent exponent of Northern music in the 
country. She established a conservatory of 
Northern Music some time ago for the pur- 
pose of teaching exclusively Northern mu- 
sic. Miss Hoegsbro is making every pos- 
sible effort to instill a love for the com- 
positions of the Scandinavian composers, 
Groendahl, Gade, Heise, Anderson, Berger 
and others, hitherto little known to us. 





Paris Premiére of Moussorgsky’s “La 
Khovanchina” 


Paris, June 7.—‘La Khovanchina,” Rus- 
sian music drama, by Moussorgsky, had its 
first Paris performance last night at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées and is pro- 
nounced by the critics to contain the best 
writing Moussorgsky did from a purely 
choral point of view. Moussorgsky died 
before he had a chance to revise the score 
‘and the orchestration was subsequently 
done by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Like “Boris 
Godounow,” the work is historical and 
makes much employment of folk melodies. 
It contains some exceedingly beautiful bal- 
lets. Chaliapine and Mme. Pitrenko have 
the principal roles and sing them magnifi- 
cently. 





New Russian Ballet Hissed in Paris 


Paris, June 7.—The production by the 
Russian dancers at the Champs Elysées 
Theater of the new ballet, “The Consecra- 
tion of Spring,” music by Igor Stravinsky, 
has been attended by disorderly scenes. 
Alfred Capus, the playwright, has made a 
bitter attack upon the production in Le 
Figaro and the audiences have received the 
work with storms of hissing. The mem- 
bers of the ballet have been so upset that 
they. may be unable to continue the per- 


HORATIO CONNELL 


BARITONE 
Pre-eminent Bach Singer 
Soloist 
Bethlehem Bach Festival 
May 30-31, 1913, in 
St. Matthew Passion and B. Minor Mass. 








Significant Comment 


BETHLEHEM TIMES 

Connell has a voice of good tonal attractive- 
ness, and he enhances its value by a sympa- 
thetic interpretation of his lines. He sings with 
admirable ease, fluency and artistic finish, with a 
notable smoothness and expression. He took the 
quiet réle of Jesus with a poise that is com- 
mendable. His dramatie rendering of ‘‘Eli, Eli, 
Sabbacthani’’ will not allow him to soon be for- 


gotten. 
PHILADEPHIA LEDGER 

Mr. Connell was a figure of epic dignity and 
gravity befitting the solemn import of the meas- 
ures freighted with the words of the Redeemer, 
and the tone quality was pure and sweet and ef- 
fortlessly produced. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM GLOBE 

Horatio Connell had his first opportunity for 
effective solo singing in the Quoniam. For range 
of compass, smooth phrasing and kindly feeling, 
Connell has a voice that has made him famous. 

BETHLEHEM TIMES 

Mr. Connell sang ‘“‘Et Spiritum Sanctum’’ in 
the broad, dignified manner which the subject 
demanded. 


ALLENTOWN DEMOCRAT 
Horatio Connell’s reading of the réle of Jesus 
will long be remembered. 


BETHLEHEM TIMES 
Mr. Connell essayed the part of Jesus with im- 
pressive dignity. Perhaps his finest utterance 
was ‘“‘Eli, Eli, Lamma Sabbacthani.’’ 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

For the words of Jesus Mr. Connell was an 
ideal singer. The music lies well for his re- 
sonant bass-baritone voice and every bit of re- 
ligious fervor that the exalted text calls for he 
put into his singing. No singer in America could 
have done the réle with more dignity, finer vocal 
quality or more impressive delivery. == 
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Charlotte Kent, Pianist, Whose Return to This Country Has Been Delayed by En- 
gagements in Europe 


HE return to New York of Charlotte 
Kent, the American pianist, now res- 
ident in Vienna, has been delayed until July 
to enable her to keep an engagement to 
appear at the Steir Musical Festival. Miss 
Kent’s brilliancy of technic and musician- 
ship have won her much success with au- 


diences and critics in Austria, Hungary and 
Bohemia. She began her serious musical 
study with Mrs. N. F. Peck, of Hartford, 
Conn., and went abroad some years ago to 
study with Harold Bauer in Paris. Later 
she went to Vienna to study with Bailey- 
Apfelbeck and has since resided there. 





formances. To silence the hostile demon- 
strations, Manager Astruc has devised the 
scheme of turning on the lights when the 
hissing is going on, and, as there are many 
well known people in the audience who do 
not like to appear in an undignified role, 
they promptly stop their demonstration. 
Nijinsky, one of Paris’s idols, not only 
dances in the piece, but is responsible for 
the stage setting, which the critics declare 
has not been well made. 





American Novelist’s Wife to Sing at La 
Scala 


FLorENCE, IraLy, June 7.—The wife of 
Owen Johnson, the novelist, has been en- 
gaged to sing at the Scala in Milan in the 
Fall. She has been studying for several 
months in Florence. Mrs. Johnson's 
maiden name was Esther Ellen Cobb, 
daughter of Benjamin M. Cobb, of San 
Francisco. She is the second wife of the 
novelist and married him in New York in 
February, 1912, when she was singing un- 
der the name of Esther Cobina. Johnson's 
first wife died three years ago. 


“Aren’t the walls of these houses rather 
thin ?” 

“Yes,” replied the enterprising salesman ; 
“they were made that way on purpose. 
Only don’t say anything about it to the man 
next door. He is an eminent pianist and 
our construction enables you to hear his 
magnificent performances without paying a 
cent.”—Washington Star. 


Important Societies Booking Through 
Foster & David 


In a recent announcement of the plans 
of Foster & David, the New York firm of 
musical managers, especial attention is 
called to the large number of societies of 
high standing with which the firm has 
booked artists in the past two years. 


Though the firm has been in existence for 
so short a period its artists have appeared 
with five of the great symphony orchestras, 


such societies as the Handel and Haydn 

and New York Oratorio Society, and nu- 

merous organizatidbns of like standing 
throughout the country. 

Alice Nielsen’s “Butterfly” Pleases 
London 

LONDON, June 7.—Alice Nielsen pleased 


London so much when she was unexpect- 
edly called upon to take Emmy Destinn’s 
place in the title role of “Madama Butter- 
fly” at Covent Garden this week that won- 


der is expressed that she has not been 
heard in the role before in London. Not 
only did she sing most sweetly, but her 


acting was particularly fine. 

Marie Irederickson, a_ graduate of the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music and Mount 
Holyoke College, who has gained promi- 
nence as soprano soloist and concert pianist, 
having made a three-year tour with the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, of Chicago, has 
opened a studio for piano and voice in- 
struction at Racine, Wis. 
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. .GUILMANT SCHOOL ALUMNI 


Annual Meeting of Society Followed by 
Dinner and Theater Party 


The annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Guilmant Organ School 
was held Tuesday afternoun and matters 
of importance were discussed. An outing 
to the Orange Mountains was arranged for 
Thursday and several entertainments are 
under consideration for the coming Win- 
ter. The President, Eugene C. Morris, de- 
livered an interesting address on the work 
of the past year. 

Sixty-five recitals have already been 

given by members of the association and 
some of the advanced students of the 
school in the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Church and are to be continued every Mon- 
day evening the year round. 
_ The annual dinner followed at the Hotel 
Gerard and was largely attended, after 
members saw a _ performance 
of “Peg o’ My Heart” at the Cort Theater. 
There were forty-eight in the party. 

The officers for the ensuing. year 
President, Roy Kinney Falconer, 
graduate, ’09; first vice-president, 
Oliver Hirt, post-graduate, ’09; second 
vice-president, Hubertine Elfrida Wilke, 
"10; secretary, Gertrude H. Hale, "11; 
treasurer, Henry S. Schweitzer, post-grad- 
uate, ’04. 


ROYALTY HER PATRONS 


are: 
post- 
Harry 





Kitty Cheatham’s Two London Recitals 
to Be Distinctive Affairs 

Lonvon, June 7.—Royalty is greatly in- 
terested in the recitals which Kitty Cheat- 
ham is to give in London. She will be 
heard on June Io and again on June 17, 
under the patronage of Princess Christian, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg and Prin- 
cess Victoria of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Among those who have taken seats are the 
Duchess of Somerset, Lady Stamfordham, 
the wife of King George’s private secre- 
tary; the Hon. Minnie Cochrane, Lady 
3athurst and Lady Bruce. Miss Cheatham 
will be Lady Stamfordham’s guest at St. 
James’s Palace to-morrow. 

Miss Cheatham’s programs will include 
a talk on negro music and some of Mous- 
sorgsky’s Russian children’s songs. She 
will return to Paris next month and will 
leave for America in September. 

Sung for Benefit of Gilbert 
and Sullivan Library Fund 

To establish a New York Public Library 
fund for a collection of data in regard to 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas particu- 
larly and artistic comic opera in general, a 
highly successful matinee performance of 
“Tolanthe” was given by the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Company in the Casino Theater, 
New York, on June 5, Between the acts 
speeches setting forth the value of such a 
collection were made by De Wolf Hopper, 
Bourke Cockran, John Philip Sousa and 
others. Most of the speakers, including 
Mr. Sousa, had known Gilbert and Sulli- 
van personally. Mr. Sousa told the audi- 
ence that he would have felt a great deal 
more comfortable with his band around 
him, called Sir Arthur Sullivan “the musi- 
cian-laureate” of England, and in praising 
his splendid craftsmanship said that be- 
fore he was eight years old Sullivan could 
play every instrument in his father’s band. 
Next season there will be another perform- 
ance devoted to ) the same cause. 


Irene Bernstein, who recently made a suc- 
cessful appearance in Baltimore as Violetta 


in “La Traviata” will be married this 
month to Bertram Scheuer, a New York 
lawyer. Miss Bernstein will continue in 


the concert and opera field. 
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MUSICAL PROGRESS SINCE WAGNER 








Development of Opera More Apparent than Real—New Technical 
Finery Provided, but Basically All Modern Works Hark 
Back to Wagner—-Reasons Why Many Who Have Tried to 
Tread in His Footsteps Have Failed Ps 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 
[First of a Series of Articles on Contemporary Operatic Composition] 








RTISTIC progress—in the broadest 
sense of the term—is not always the 
inevitable corollary of fecund productivity 
and a lapse of time. In the course of op- 
eratic evolution advancement has_ been 
achieved only by slow steps separated by 
long periods of well-nigh static conditions. 
For years and years prior to the advent of 
Wagner the lyric drama would remain 


practically fixed and immobile in the grip 
of a sort of leaden inertia. Now and then 
some extraordinarily potent effort of genius 
might dislodge it in some measure and 
raise it to a slightly higher plane. But the 
process was slow and tedious and the 
amelioration not always of assured dura- 
bility. The ideal aims and noble accom- 
plishments of a Gluck could not prevent 
such backslidings as the operas of Rossini, 
Donizetti, Meyerbeer and a host of others. 

Wagner came and the operatic art was 
carried upward and on as it had never been 
during the previous two centuries and a 
half of its existence. A generation has 
passed since his death. Has the momentum 
of his efforts sufficed to propel opera still 
further toward a loftier goal? Have there 
been developments of vital significance 
since “Parsifal”? Has there been an art- 
istic evolution, a further germination of 
the heritage that Wagner bequeathed pos- 
terity? In brief, has opera progressed in 
thirty years or has it relapsed into the 
sluggishness and passivity of bygone ages? 

The query is not one to be disposed of 
succinctly with a definite, unconditional re- 
ply. Much has been written since 1883, 
many new theories propounded relative to 
the capacities and proper functions of the 
musical drama. Some of these hypotheses 
have become invalidated when put to the 
practical test, others have been endured. 
Some of the works that came upon the 
world in a blaze of sensationalism have 
paled and faded after a brief subjection to 
the action of time. The art of music as 
such has been decked out in much new 
technical finery in the process of thirty 
years, and inasmuch as since Wagner purely 
instrumental and operatic music have 
powerfully reacted upon each other as was 
never previously the case, the opera can 
adorn itself with a gaudier tonal investiture 
than ever before. But when we dispose 
ourselves to investigate more radically the 
advance of a generation; when we seek for 
evidences of a fundamental progress and 
basic expansion, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that they really do not exist. The “de- 
velopment” of opera since Wagner is a 
good deal more apparent than real. 


With the rise of the present-day German 
school initiated by Strauss and the neo- 
French methods which stem from Debussy 
the absolute domination of Wagner over 
the musical territory of the world is 
no longer as relentless as it was, What 
Strauss and Debussy have contributed to 
operatic literature has been more or less 
ardently acclaimed as something different, 
as sign-posts of a new era. And yet there 
needs no deep scrutiny, no exceptionally 
keen powers of analytical penetration to 
perceive that the mold into which the two 
have poured their unusual and widely di- 
vergent musical thoughts is merely that 
manufactured by Wagner. Formally there 
is nothing actually new about “Pelléas” or 
“Elektra.” Call them revolutionary if you 
will, herald them as the foreshadowings 
of a new artistic epoch, the stubborn fact 
remains that the structure of the pieces, 
the freely moving declamatory voice parts 
(never mind for the present the question 
of their melodiousness and musical value as 
contrasted to Wagner’s), the character of 
the orchestral portion as a commentary on 
the dramatic subtleties of the action, the 
absence of rigid set pieces that halt or 
clog the free flow of incident—are but the 
methods of “Tristan” and Siegfried.” 

But there is no necessity of confining 
oneself to Strauss and Debussy to recog- 
nize this continued endurance of Wagner’s 
formal conception of the lyric drama. It is 
to all intents and purposes the same 
whether the composer under consideration 
be the German Humperdinck, the Italian 
Puccini, the French Charpentier, the Amer- 
ican Parker. 


Use of Set Forms 


All of this would seem to imply that the 
cherished formule of ante-Wagnerian days 
had vanished from the earth. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Despite 
all his theories it was not so much the use 
of the set forms—the aria, the duet, the 
trio, quartet and so on, the choral ensemble 
or the ballet—as their abuse that Wagner 
condemned—else how reconcile with his 
esthetic scheme /solde’s “Liebestod,” which 
is a perfectly detachable aria, perfectly free 
in form, no doubt, but a genuine aria, 
none the less? Or how account for the “Tris- 
tan” love duo, for the concerted pieces of 
the Rhinemaidens, for the “Meistersinger” 
quintet, for the “Meistersinger” and “Par- 
sifal” choruses? There is nothing dra- 
matically illegitimate in the use of these 
forms provided they truly subserve the ac- 
tion, provided they be the inevitable ad- 
junct of the situation, growing out of it 
instead of being arbitrarily set into it. 
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And so the separate “numbers” - still 
maintain themselves in opera—notably in 
Italy, which, for all its Wagnerian education, 
has never really lost its innate fondness for 
them. Naturally, an artistic consistency 
that is utterly without counterpart in the 
practices of former years is observed in 
their usage to-day. Yet the modern Italian 
is not, like Wagner, scrupulously careful to 
avoid terminating such pieces with a com- 
plete cadence. He has never become in- 
ured to the practice of discouraging ap- 
plause by taking the proper musical pre- 
cautions for the purpose. Rodolpho fairly 
invites a heart-warming demonstration 
when he concludes his narrative in the first 
act of “Boheme,” and Puccini has similarly 
taken cognizance of the professional vanity 
of the impersonator of Floria Tosca when 
in the second act of “Tosca” she appeals 
prayerfully to the brutal Scarpia. Innu- 
meérable other instances might be cited not 
only in modern Italian works but in French 
and some German ones produced since 
Wagner as well. 


Variations of the Wagnerian Theme 


In a discussion of contemporary operatic 
tendencies and the endeavor to establish 
some kind of a gauge to measure their rel- 
ative values it may seem strange and to 
some extent futile that so much considera- 
tion must continually be extended Wagner. 
The truth is that all modern works are 
mere variations of the Wagnerian theme. 
It may be questioned whether the creator 
of “Tristan” and “Parsifal” would note 
with complete satisfaction the effect of his 
teachings and labors. He has been aped in 
the objective qualities of his art, but the 
revelations of his inner vision have not 
exerted upon his followers the influence he 
may have hoped for. The present genera- 
tion of composers has not, for instance, 
manifested a tendency to turn its attention 
primarily to the ideal—doubtless because 
few among them appear to have had any 
particularly lofty message to deliver. Wag- 
ner’s visions of ideal existence they have 
supplanted by representations more or less 
photographic of a more or less conventional 
life, and often in its more ignoble aspects. 
More than ever is there wide diversity of 
opinion as to what the operatic composer 
ought to expend his energies upon. The 
question is momentous, but calls for no 
minute scrutiny at present. 

Romain Rolland ventures in “Jean- 
Christophe” to express a theory to the ef- 
fect that the musical methods of the young 
French school are in some measure due to 
indolence, to the fear of subjecting them- 
selves to the rude effort and the relentless 
concentration which is required by thé 
powerfully built musical structures of Wag- 
ner. Herein lies one of the fundamental 
reasons for the failure of those who have 
attempted to tread in Wagner’s_ foot- 
steps to achieve something more than a 
mere superficial imitation of certain traits 
of his style. Every tyro in operatic com- 
position to-day can write Wagnerian har- 
monies, can paint in Wagnerian colors and 
invent a few thematic bits to serve as 
“leading motives.” The latter he repeats 
from time to time, fondly believing himself 
to have used the device with thoroughly 
Wagnerian effectiveness. Vain delusion! 
No composer since Wagner, save possibly 
Humperdinck and Strauss, has given a 
practical demonstration of a power to 
handle guiding themes in any respect like 
Wagner—to make them the buds out of 
which the whole symphonic tissue of the 
orchestral score is woven, to change and 
subtly modify them in faithful accordance 
with every slight emotional change of the 
dramatic sentiment. Such failure demon- 
strates absolutely the inferiority to Wag- 
ner of modern operatic composers in the 
matter of synthetic power and subtlety of 
psychological perception. 





Antigo, Wis., Hears Mme. Schumann- 
Heink for the First Time 


Antico, Wis., May 31.Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, the great contralto, with Edward 
Collins, piano soloist, and Mrs. Katherine 
Hoffman, accompanist, appeared before an 
audience of fully 1,500 persons here on 
Monday evening, May 26. This was the 
first appearance of the contralto in this 
city, and hundreds of music lovers from 
neighboring cities came to Antigo to hear 
her in what was practically her last concert 
for this season. The program was com- 
posed of six sections, four of which con- 
sisted of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s selec- 
tions and the remainder of Edward Col- 
lins’s numbers. The contralto sang a recita- 
tive and aria from “Titus,” by Mozart, fol- 
lowed by Beethoven’s “Ich Liebe Dich” and 
“Neue Liebe, Neues Leben,” and Schu- 


“Fruhlingsfahrt” ; 


bert’s “Der Tod und das Machen,” “Rast- 
lose Liebe,” and “Erl King.” The next 
group was also of German songs and in- 
cluded Schumann’s “Die Lotusblume” and 
Brahms’s “Die Main- 
acht” and “Meine Liebe ist Griin”; Her- 
mann’s “Schlafliedchen” and “Das Erken- 
nen,” by C. Léwe. The last group con- 
sisted of English songs, including ‘The 
Rosary,’ Nevin; Chadwick’s “Oh, Let 
Night Speak of Me,” and “Danza”; Bond’s 
“His Lullaby,” and Ganz’s “Love in a Cot- 
tage,’ Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared 
here under the direction of Clara Bowen 
Shepard, the Milwaukee impresario, and 
this was the only city visited on the trip, 
which started and finished at ee 
S et 





Parlow Wins European Favor 


The success of Kathleen Parlow in 
Europe during last season is significant of 
the advance which she has made in her art 
since her last American tour. In Holland, 
where she played a whole series of con- 
certs, her work aroused the enthusiasm of 
the press, which bestowed encomiums of the 
highest order. 

In other places where she had played 
before she was received with a warm and 
hearty welcome and her concerts were 
events of prime importance. Miss Parlow 
comes in the Fall under the management 
of Loudon Charlton for her third American 
tour. 
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“BORIS GODOUNOW” STIRS PARIS DEEPLY 


Chaliapine Superb in Role of the Czar in Moussorgsky’s Opera—A 
New Book on Wagner’s Philosophy—Kitty Cheatham in Paris 
and The Hague—Women Competing for the Famous “ Prix de 


Rome ”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, Villa Niel, 
May 30, 1913. 


— GODOUNOW,” recently pro- 

duced with such success by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is now be- 
ing sung to crowded houses at the Champs 
Elysées Theater. The entire cast and 
chorus are from the Imperial Opera House, 
Moscow, and the “star” of the production 
is Chaliapine, the famous bass. 

“Boris” is one of M. Astruc’s most mag- 


nificent ventures. The scenery, of an im- 
pressive post-impressionistic nature, the 
costumes, the acting and the singing are 
superb throughout. The whole atmosphere 
is Russian, so it will be realized that the 
opera is given under ideal conditions. 
Chaliapine’s creation of the soul-tormentea 
czar will surely never be forgotten. It is 
one of the finest pieces of acting in the 
annals of drama, and it is difficult for those 
who have seen him in the role to imagine 
a representation of the opera without his 
magnetic presence. Chaliapine’s cannot be 
termed a big voice, but it is of wonderful 
timbre and the many beautiful inflections 
imparted to it by its possessor make it 
supremely beautiful. Yet all this con- 
tributes but little toward the art of Chalia- 
pine, the musician and the actor. Without 
vulgar melodramatic display of any kind, 
this wonderful artist grips his audience 
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with every gesture, every attitude and every 
change of countenance. In the hallucina- 
tion scene, when Boris sees the ghost of 
the Czarevitch, whom he has foully done 
to death, Chaliapine set all hearts beating 
by the marvelous power of his acting, while 
after the pathetic death scene in the Douma 
there was scarcely a dry eye in the house. 

The music of “Boris” appeals strongly to 
the French audience, with whom all things 
Russian have long been in high favor. For 
its intrinsic exotic beauty, so closely akin 
to standard Russian folk lore, there was 
nothing but admiration. But a general 
tendency on the part of Moussorgsky to 
sacrifice continuity and definiteness of 
ideas to —_ effects was remarked, and 


coming, as “Boris” does, immediately after 
Fauré’s “Pénélope,” which, musically, is 
consistently thematic to the highest de- 


gree, it may be said to have just missed the 
mark, The score seems to be superabun- 
dantly blessed with climaxes which greatly 
aid the ideas of the composer to germ- 
inate to maturity, These ever-recurring 
climaxes necessitate too much fortissimo 
playing by the orchestra. The pomp of the 

“Coronation” music, the poignant expres- 
tion in the death scene, and the orches- 
tral coloring in the-love scene between the 
False Dimitri and Marina were particularly 
appreciated. 

M. Damaew was rather an indifferent 
tenor as the False Dimitri, but acted the 
part with conviction. Mlle. Nicolaewa’s 
voice was very pleasing in the part of 
Marina. One of the best voices heard at 
the new theater is that of Paul Andrew, 
who sang Pimen. It is a baritone with a 
fine compass. Mme. Petrenko, as_ the 
Nurse, Mile. Brian, as Xenia, Mme. Da- 
widowa, as Fedor, the Czarevitch, and M. 
Alexandrowitsch, as the lunatic, all did 
well. The chorus of the Moscow Opera 
was augmented in the Coronation scene by 


‘granted permission 





the choristers of the Champs Elysées The- 
ater, the combined effect being rich and 
impressive, although the stage was scarcely 
big enough to accommodate comfortably 
a crowd of such proportions. A most un- 
usual and humorous proceeding was the 
way the chorus was sent on to bow in a 
body at the close of the steppes scene. 
Emile Cooper conducted the performance 
in fine style, bringing out everything the 
music had to offer. 

Among the distinguished audience w hich 
thronged the Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
on the night of the first performance were 
many whose names are well known to 
Americans: Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
Prince and Princess Murat, Princesse de 
Broglie; André de Fouquiére, Edmond 
Rostand, Henry Bernstein, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Alys Lorraine, Maurice Ravel, 
Reynaldo Hahn, etc. 


“Parsifal” for Paris and London 


Mme. Cosima Wagner is said to have 
for performances of 
“Parsifal” this Summer in London and 
Paris, although the Bayreuth rights of the 
masterpiece do not expire until the end of 
the year. It is understood that the Paris 
performances of the opera will take place 
at the Gaité Lyrique, while those in Lon- 
don will be given at His Majesty’s Theater 
by special arrangement with Sir Herbert 
Tree. Both productions will be directed by 
Siegfried Wagner. 

In connection with “Parsifal,” a new 
book of striking philosophical interest has 
appeared, “Lohengrin and Parsifal,’ by 
Alice Leighton Cleather and Basil Crump, 
the well-known Wagnerian tenor (Methuen 
& Co., London). The work is one of a 
series of four books on Wagner’s operas, 
and is of equal interest to both the Wagner 
singer and listener, as the operas are de- 
scribed and interpreted in accordance with 
the master’s own writings. Perhaps the 
most notable feature of this little book is 
the fundamentally clear and precise ex- 
position of Wagner’s philosophy. It deals 
at considerable length with Wagner’s study 
of eastern religions, principally Buddhism, 
and “Lohengrin” and “Parsifal,” it must 
be admitted, can be properly grasped and 
understood only by the student of eastern 
doctrines, and the believer in reincarnation 
and karma. The authors point out that 
Lohengrin is but a reincarnation of Par- 
sifal, who has attained to a higher state of 
evolution and visits the earth and Elsa in 
order to teach a lesson. 

Mention is continually made of Wagner’s 
prose .works, especially “Die Sieger,” a 
story of the Buddha, and “Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” It was the great tone poet’s original 
idea to set these to music, “but as both 
dealt with historical figures he laid them 
aside in favor of the purely mythical works 
of the ‘Ring’ and ‘Tristan.’ Then later, he 
blended the characteristics of these two 
historical teachers in the mythical figure of 
‘Parstfal,’ making him the hero of a mys- 
tery play in which the essential elements of 
the great religions of the Eastern and 
Western worlds—Christianity and Buddh- 
ism—are blended in a form especially 
adapted to the Western world of to-day.” 

In other words, Wagner was a teacher 
of what we know to-day as theosophy. An 
important fact which is given the prom- 
inence it deserves is that Wagner was con- 
scious of this philosophy within himself be- 
fore reading Schopenhauer, who merely 
prompted him to express it. Both the 
music and the poetry of the two operas are 


described with great graphic power and in - 


considerable detail. The leading motives 
are printed with absolute accuracy, as are 
also extracts from Wagner’s letters and 
prose works, while not the least interesting 
section of the book is the appendix, giving 
the history of the Holy Grail Legend and 
an account of the master’s own methods of 
acting and singing at rehearsals. 


Success of a Shea Pupil 


An interesting communication has been 
received from one of George E. Shea’s 
pupils, Mlle. Litz, who is now touring in 
the French provinces with an _ operatic 
troupe and is singing in the “Maitre de 
Chapelle.” She writes to Mr. Shea as fol- 
lows: 

“My duo with the baritone is remarkably 
successful and produces a great effect each 














Eleanor Hazzard Peocock Costumed for 
One of Her Popular Recitals of 
Children’s Music 


time we sing it. It is especially after the 
Cadenza that we are covered with applause. 
The orchestra leader, though very chary of 
compliments, has congratulated me upon 
my interpretation, a sure proof of the im- 
pression made. Now, cher Monsieur Shea, 
all this is entirely due to your effective les- 
sons and coaching. I shouldn’t enlarge 
upon my share in the matter did I think 
my personal merit considerable, but inas- 
much as I have done no more than put into 
practice your excellent advice, I feel free 
to tell you of the happy result of your 
labors.” 

Kitty Cheatham has just arrived in Pari§, 
accompanied by Harriet Johnson, her loyal 
secretary. She landed aboard the Kroonland 
at Antwerp last week and went direct to 
The Hague, where she addressed the pro- 
fessors of the university. She was royally 
feted in the Dutch capital, where she counts 
many admirers. She was entertained at the 
American legation and in homes of prom- 
inent Dutch families. 

Kitty Cheatham is only in Paris for a 
few days, buying dresses and the inevitable 
feminine frills. She will give no public 
recital in Paris as had been announced. 
“T cannot perform,” she remarked, “unless 
I find the suitable atmosphere. There is 
no hall in Paris in which I could feel per- 
fectly at home. I must feel in absolute har- 
mony with my audience. That is almost 
impossible in Paris. One is constantly dis- 
turbed by that pest of French theaters, the 
ouvreuse, who insists upon proffering her 
services to seat you, sell you a program or 


bring you a foot-stool.” Miss Cheatham 
is leaving in a few days for London. 
Sokoloff-Riess Recital 

The Sokoloff-Riess joint recital, given at 
the Salle des Agriculteurs on May 27, 
brought forward an interesting program, 
which included Campbell-Tipton’s “Suite 
Pastorale,” for violin and piano, played by 
Sokoloff, with the composer at the piano. 
The “Suite” is deservedly making its way 
here, for not only is it replete with beau- 
tiful thematic all of which is 
handled with Campbell-Tipton’s character- 
istic mastery—but it is a designedly grate- 
ful work as well, full of spontaneity and 
ending with a joyfully vigorous élan which 
would arouse the most sluggish of auditors 
to enthusiasm. If I mistake not the “Suite” 
has only been published about a year, but 
it has already been played here by Marcel 
Chailley, Imre Pillitz and Lucien Durosoir. 

Nicolai Sokoloff is known to the Ameri- 
can public by his tournée made with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. He played 
a well-varied program at this concert, com- 
prising the Fourth Sonata of Handel, the 
Second Concerto of Bruch, the Suite Pas- 
torale (last two movements) of Campbell- 
Tipton and the “Souvenir de Moscou” of 
Wieniawski. He was finely received and 
proved himself in every way an exceptional 
violinist. 

In a program lasting more than three 
hours, the pupils of the Chaigneau School 
gave an audition at the Salle du Foyer last 
week, but owing to the talent of the pupils 
the interest of the audience was retained 
from beginning to end. Of the juvenile 
pupils, Andrée de Hanneuse, who is only 
nine years old, caused a great sensation. 
She played a Mozart Menuet and “Inven- 
tion,” Bach, with a surety of touch and 
volume of tone that were quite extraor- 
dinary, and this tiny virtuoso is undoubted- 
ly destined for a great career. Another 
little pianist, Denise Piazza, earned much 
applause for a delightful rendering of a 
Mélodie of Wiernsberger. Among the 
other pianist students who played with dis- 
tinction were Gabriele Joachim, Simone 
d’Antioche, Carolyn Munger, Lucienne 
Roux, Anna Ulmgren. Mlle. B. de Waard 
and Jean Alix, violinists, and Marie Josse, 
‘cellist. Berta Goldenson, the well-known 
singer, also contributed to the program. 





Mrs. Peocock’s Recitals 


Eleanor Hazzarc Peocock has returned 
to Paris and has lately fulfilled an engage- 
ment at Mrs. Whitney Hoff’s home in the 
Avenue du _ Bois de _ Boulogne. Her 
tragedies and tales of childhood, full of 


childlike grace and beauty, are keenly ap- 
preciated over here. The clever creator 
of “An Hour in the Land of Make- 


Believe” has also given a successful recital 
in London. 

Another aspect of the femininist move- 
ment in France is divulged by the an- 
nouncement that this year’s candidates for 
the “Prix de Rome” include two women, 
Mile. Nadia Boulanger and Mlle. weap 
Their task is likely + be all the mor 
arduous in view of the fact that M. Saint- 
Saéns, who is a member of the jury, is 
an avowed anti-femininist, and it is 
rumored that the Conservatory professors 
consented to the candidature of these two 
young ladies only with fear and trembling. 
Should one of the fair musicians succeed in 
winning the coveted prize, will not M. 
Saint-Saéns have to reconsider his opinions 
or else resign from the jury? 

DANIEL LyNps_ BLOUNT. 


Dalmorés Triumphs in Paris 


May 19.—Charles 
Siegfried at the Grand Opera 
to-day. He is undoubtedly the best Wag- 
nerian tenor who has appeared on the 
French operatic stage. He sang the role 
with extraordinary warmth, youthfulness 
and intelligence. 
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MAYOR GAYNOR ON MUSIC 


Up to the present time music is about the only thing 
which Mayor Gaynor has not written a letter about. 
He has, however, touched this subject at last in a man- 
ner which can be regarded as illuminating or not, ac- 
cording as one looks at the matter. The daily papers 
have printed a letter which the Mayor wrote to a lady 
who asked for even more than is already being done 
in the parks with regard to giving good music. The 
exact nature of her request is not made plain. It is 
variously quoted as a request for “grand opera,” for 
more “classical music,” etc., in the parks. One could 
judge better of the Mayor’s letter if it was known 
exactly what the lady asked for. If it was for the 
innovation of actual scenes from grand opera in Central 
Park, as has been proposed once or twice in the last 
couple of years, the Mayor might have more reason to 
demur, as innovations are often serious matters. 

If the lady asked for concerts of a high order where 
she could hear the best music from the great operas, 
standard orchestral works, and occasionally even sym- 
phonies, she is probably unaware of the fact that she 
can satisfy herself in those respects almost any day in 
Central Park from now on through the Summer. If it 
is that she merely wishes to have the scope of such 
concerts as those given in Central Park extended and 
given in other places instead of the usual band concerts 
now given, that, too, is a matter for consideration. It 
is probably sufficient to have one particular center 
where the greatest music of the world rendered by the 
orchestra, as it should be, may be heard. Those who 
want to hear such music, and (quite contrary to the 
Mayor’s assertion) their name is legion, may go to 
such a center. The expense of giving such orchestral 
concerts regularly in other centers would be dispropor 
tionate to the gain which would be made. 

Where Mayor Gaynor says that “only a few people 
are able to understand” music of a higher order he its 
entirely overlooking the extraordinary proof to the 
contrary which has been afforded by the municipal 
orchestral concerts under his own administration. In 
the Summer season of 1911 there were 700 band con- 
certs in the parks and 100 orchestral concerts. The total 
attendance at the concerts was approximately 1,000,000. 
One-half of this mass of people was-drawn by the or- 
chestral concerts of the world’s greatest music in 
Central Park. In other words, it took seven times as 
many band concerts, with music of a less high order, to 


draw as many people as the smaller number of the 
orchestral concerts drew. 

In assuming that music is a thing to be “understood” 
by the mind, rather than to be grasped as it really is 
by the musical sense, the Mayor is overlooking the 
greatest and simplest fact concerning music in its rela- 
tion to humanity. It is in the Central) Park concerts 
under Mayor Gaynor’s own administration that, if the 
matter needed proof, it has been conclusively proven 
that the people rise spontaneously and wholly without 
especial musical education to the greatest which music 
has to offer. This would appear to be diametrically 
opposed to the idea which the Mayor holds, but if he 
is interested to see how far wrong he is, it is only 
necessary for him to go up to Central Park on any 
Sunday afternoon. 





ROMAIN ROLLAND HONORED 


It is pleasant to see the grand prize of literature, as 
the daily papers report, awarded by the French 
Academy to Romain Rolland for his novel, “Jean- 
Christophe.” It was supposed that the days of novels 
in ten volumes ended with “Pamela, or Virtue Re- 
warded.” To find a novel in ten volumes to-day worthy 
of this much-sought Parisian honor, and worthy, also, 
of the highest recommendation to every intelligent 
modern reader, is indeed a miraculous circumstance. 

“Jean-Christophe” is not strictly a novel. It would 
be difficult to say exactly what it is. One of the press 
reports from Paris, announcing the awarding of the 
prize, calls it “a profound psychological study of the 
artistic and literary life of Paris.” It might be called 
the picture and history of a great soul. The author 
has employed the soul of his hero as a mirror in which 
to reflect the life of the present time. By this means 
he has applied the touchstone of passion and sincerity 
to the shams, illusions, shallownesses, deceits and all 
the flimsy qualities which afflict the modern world, 
especially in its artistic and literary aspects. 

There will be many to quarrel with this or that aspect 
of the book, but there should be none to leave it un- 
read, at least among the many persons who have a real 
interest in matters of music and art in general. lor 
this work is the great musical novel which the world 
has been talking about and hoping for for many years. 
The work has not come, however, in the guise that was 
expected. There have been plenty of musical novels, 
all sentimental and wishy-washy enough, and the gen- 
eral hope has been that someone would one day write 
a good one, a real, first-class nove! upon a musical 
theme or personality. Now what comes to us at last, 
however, is not merely a musical tale, better told than 
those of the past, but a musical cyclone, a great sweep- 
ing wave of musical passion in the form of a colossal 
personality, which ploughs its way through the whole 
scheme of modern life leaving much wreckage behind 
it, especially of musty and anemic ideas of the past, 
but leaving in all the stronger relief the worthier 
thoughts and institutions of the present. The whole 
work, long as it is, comes as a refreshment to the soul 
and mind, especially the one which has become wearied 
through contact with the innumerable littlenesses of 
little people in the artistic world. The ninth volume, 
which is called “The Burning Bush,” is spiritually 
colossal; it is one of the largest and most magnificent 
pieces of writing of the present day. 

It is astonishing that any one could have so pas- 
sionate a feeling for music, so profound an understand- 
ing of it as does the author of “Jean-Christophe,” with- 
out having become a composer himself, instead of an 
author. It is well, however, that one has appeared who 
is capable of making such a record of the artistic 
civilization of Europe of the present time, and no one 
should quarrel with Rolland for being a writer instead 
of a musician. His reward in the former capacity, in 
view of the fact that the academic reward carries with 
it a decent sum of money, is probably greater in a 
material way than if he had been a musician. 


CARUSO AND THE WOMEN 


Our genial “Mephisto” has already thrown light 
from one point of view upon the recent Caruso episode 
in the Savoy Hotel in London. However much the 
American escort of the lady in the case may have had 
his Anglo-Saxon sensibilities shocked, a sane judgment 
would scarcely find the great tenor blameworthy. As 
“Mephisto” has indicated, the tenor’s estimate of 
women may possibly be a little warped by the tendency 
of so many of them to throw themselves at so great a 
personage as the world’s greatest singer. Back of that, 
however, is the fact that Caruso is a Continental 
European. 

In the public admiration of women a great gulf sepa- 
rates the Continental from the Englishman or the 
American. The rule seems to be that the farther West 
you go the less you must let your admiration for a 
womar be discerned. From the Arabian Nights, we 
learn that when a beautiful woman appeared upon the 
street, at least upon the rare occasions when her beauty 


could be seen, crowds gathered at once and gave praise 
to Allah in a loud voice for his power to create so 
beautiful an object. In the Continental countries it is 
not uncommon for a man with perfectly innocent intent 
to give way to some spontaneous expression of admira- 
tion on beholding a feminine object worthy of it. 
Going Westward, the Anglo-Saxon infusion puts a 
sudden stop to any such custom. The ineident of the 
Savoy was undoubtedly merely a case of a conflict of 
customs, the Anglo-Saxon against the Italian. 








PERSONALITIES 





| PASQUALI 
away. .F. 


The Imitation and the Real Amato 


Pasquale Amato, whose popularity has spread from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, where he is 
the leading baritone, to all parts of the United States 
as the result of his concert appearances, is now in Italy 
spending a short vacation with his family on the shores 
of the Adriatic. The snapshot reproduced above shows 
Mr. Amato in Savannah, Ga., where he was one of the 
soloists in connection with the big music festival given 
just before he sailed for Europe. 





Barstow—During her forthcoming tour of the United 
States Vera Barstow, the American violinist, will enjoy 
the artistic co-operation of Harold Osborn-Smith as 
accompanist. 


Hess—During his next tour of the United States 
Ludwig Hess, the German lieder singer, will appear in 
a series of joint recitals with Julia Culp. Antonia 
Sawyer, manager of both these artists, announces three 
concerts of this description in the Middle West for 
next March. 


Hambourg—Boris Hambourg made his appearance in 
London on Saturday, May 17, in recital at A¢olian Hall, 
the first of two which he will give before returning to 
America. Always a favorite in London, Mr. Hambourg 
was received by a delighted audience on this, his return 
from a long period of touring in Canada and the 
United States. 

Young—John Young, known everywhere in America 
as a concert tenor of high rank, has a son Harold, who 
is a senior at the New York University. Mr. Young is 
true to his name and the spirit of youth is one of his 
striking characteristics. When he calls at the uni- 
versity to visit his son the college boys express diffi- 
culty in telling which is father and which is son. 

Melba—Nellie Melba says she has no favorite rdéle 
and that she never sings in an opera that she does not 
like. “But I’m always nervous,” she admits. “I’m 
quite unbearable, quite unfit for decent society for 
hours before the performance. After the first act | 
feel better.” Her meal before a performance consists 
of a fried sole and a cup of hot water at five o’clock, 
and when she gets home after singing she eats a raw 
apple for her supper. 

Thiele—A. F. Thiele, who has done more probably 
than any other one man to place Dayton, Ohio, on the 
\merican musical map, is making his annual visit to 
New York. Besides being Musicat AmERICca’s repre- 
sentative in Dayton, Mr. Thiele manages the important 
concerts given in that city. Despite the great losses 
sustained through the floods Mr. Thiele expresses the 
belief that Dayton will have its greatest musical season 
beginning in October. 

Ward-Stephens—Fourteen songs by Ward-Stephens, 
the successful young American composer and teacher 
of singing, of New York, are to be published this 
Summer by Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston. Eight of 
them will appear in August. Mr. Stephens is devoting 
what time he has available outside of his teaching hours 
to composition and is producing songs of striking merit, 
which will undoubtedly find their ways prominently to 
the concert platforms next season. 

Teyte—Maggie Teyte has to do so much traveling 
outside England to meet her operatic and concert en- 
gagenients that once in a while she gets homesick. 
“It is only a flying visit,” she said recently in London. 
“IT have to go back to Germany to fulfill engagements. 
I have just a little heartache about it. My visits to 
London, my own city, and to me the only place in the 
world, are always flying ones. You have no idea what 
a terrible handicap it is to be an Englishwoman in the 
musical world. Wherever I. have achieved my suc- 
cesses I have always done so against all predictions. 
‘Oh, you are English, and therefore you cannot sing 
opera,’ is a phrase I have often heard.” 
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AMERICANS TO THE FORE IN LONDON 


Remarkable Success of Florence Macbeth, Coloratura Soprano and 
Maurice Warner, Violinist—-Caruso, Destinn and Polacco in 
‘‘Aida”—Elman and Lhévinne in Recitals 








Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, May 31, 1913. 


ERDI’S spectacular opera “Aida” was 
given for the first time this season at 
Covent Garden last Saturday night with a 
star cast headed by Caruso, whose singing 
of the “Celeste Aida” showed that he was 
even in better voice than on the previous 
Tuesday in “Pagliacci.” Not only was the 
purity of the great voice there, but there 
was also some hitherto unsuggested re- 
straint in the manner of his singing and the 
exquisite beauty of his phrasing and his 
messa voce were unforgettable. 

Emmy Destinn is without doubt the 
finest Aida this generation has seen and 
she was again unsurpassable. Her singing 
of “Numi pieta” and “Patria mia” was 
ideal. Signor Scotti’s Amonasro was a dis- 
tinctive feature of the occasion as much 
from its dramatic as from its vocal signifi- 
cance, while the High Priest of James God- 
dard and the King of Gustave Huberdeau 
were no less excellent in both respects. Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn gave a splendid performance 
as Amneris and Lenora Sparkes sang the 
Priestess’s music charmingly. The chorus 
sang better than it has done for a long 


time and Mr. Polacco, who conducted, 
deepened previous favorable impressions. 
He is indeed a great acquisition. The 


house was crowded in every part and the 
enthusiasm of the audience knew no 
bounds. 

Since the advent of Tetrazzini I cannot 
call to mind a singer with so phenomenal 
a voice as Florence Macbeth, a young 
American girl, twenty-two years old, who 
gave a private audition at Queen’s Hall 
yesterday afternoon before an audience of 
about twenty persons, the majority being 
music critics. Not only did she sing the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” but also the 
famous air, “Una Voce poco fa” from “Il 
Sarbiere,” both of which were mere child’s 
play to her, but the crowning point was 
reached when she plunged into the now 
famous Zerbinetta’s aria from “Ariadne,” 
the difficulties of which would test the 
capacity of any coloratura. The F sharp 
was taken without effort and the critics 
were all agreed that it was one of the 
most remarkable vocal achievements heard 
in London for years past. Miss Macbeth 
was born at Nankato, in Minnesota, and 
has studied singing under Yeatman Grif- 
fith in Italy, America and London. She is 
giving a concert at Queen’s Hall on 
June 13, 

Fgon Petri has rarely appeared to better 
advantage than at his recital at A£olian 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. His playing 
of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
and Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata 
showed the perfect control to which his 
technic has been brought, while in a group 
of Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s 
lieder, including “Liebesbotschaft,” “Der 
Lindenbaum” and “Erlkénig” he exhibit- 
ed marvelous delicacy and finish. The re- 
cital was at “popular prices” and the hall 
was well filled in spite of the excessive 
heat. 

Mischa Elman’s Reappearance 


The third of Messrs. Schulz-Curtius’s 
special Sunday concerts took place at Albert 
Hall on Sunday afternoon when Mischa 
Elman made his first appearance in London 
after his prolonged American tour. He 
played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” with 
fine impulse and rhythmic clearness, while 
the beauty of his phrasing was as striking 
as ever, and in a group of miscellaneous 
pieces, which included the “Preislied’ and 
the seventh of the Brahms and Joachim 
Hungarian dances, he showed his usual 
complete command over his instrument. 

Vladimir Rozing, a Russian tenor, made 
his first appearance in London and sang 
“Che Gelida Manina” from “Bohéme” and 
an air from Massenet’s “Werther” and 
Alice Verlet scored a triumph in the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” and 


“Caro Nome,” her beautiful voice being 
heard to great advantage. 

It is difficult to find fresh words in 
which to describe the playing of Messrs. 
Bauer, Thibaud and Casals when they gave 
their second trio concert Monday after- 
noon at Queen’s Hall. It was indeed a 
pure delight from beginning to end and I 
was glad to see a much larger audience 





Florence Macbeth, an American Singér, 
Who Has Captivated London Concert 
Audiences 


than that which attended their previous re- 
cital. The Trios performed were those of 
3rahms in C minor, Saint-Saéns in F ma- 
jor and Tschaikowsky in A minor and a 
better interpretation of any of them can 
hardly be conceived. Concerts like these 
take some time to win their way with the 
public, but they are gaining ground and it 
is to be hoped that more will be given at 
an early date. 


Lhévinne in Symphony Concert 


At the same hall, in the evening, the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra gave a concert 
with Herr Mengelberg as conductor and 
his magnetic personality seemed to inspire 
all concerned to give of their very best. 
From the Overture to “Der Freischitz,” 
which opened to the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven which closed it, the program 
was a thing of delight and it is not to be 
wondered at that there was as large an 
audience as could comfortably be accom- 
modated. Between the above works were 
heard Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zarathustra” 
and Tschaikowsky’s popular B Flat Minor 
Concerto, in which Josef Lhévinne was 
the soloist. His reading of the work was 
as notable for its brilliance and decision as 
for its sense of poetry and his technic was 
of course perfect. He was received with 
immense enthusiasm and the audience in- 
sisted on an encore. 

A joint recital was also given in the eve- 
ning at Bechstein Hall by Ethel Maas, Vic- 
tor Buesst and Maurice Warner, the Amer- 
ican violinist. Miss Maas’s voice is not 
perfectly controlled and is lacking in flex- 
ibility, but her diction is well-nigh perfect. 
Her most successful efforts were Brahms’s 
“Standchen,” which was encored, and Er- 
nest Dunkel’s “Every Flower,” which was 
so well received at Mme. Donalda’s concert 
at Queen’s Hall last year. Victor Buesst 
gave an excellent rendering of César 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, the 
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brilliance of his technic being particularly 
noticeable, but the success of the evening 
was undoubtedly obtained by Maurice 
Warner by his skilful playing of Couperin’s 
“Aubade Provencale,’ Chopin’s Nocturne 
in D Major and Leopold Auer’s Tarantelle 
and several other small pieces. He not only 
proved his worth as a brilliant executant 
by his breadth and finish of style, but also 
by his artistic outlook and his intelligent 
way of expressing his ideals. His technic 
and tone are perfect and the good impres- 
sion he created at his recital here a few 
months ago was deepened by his excellent 
performance on this occasion. He was also 
joined by Victor Buesst in three move- 
ments from Goldmark’s Suite in E, for 
violin and pianoforte. Charlton Keith was 
the accompanist. 


Mahler Songs a Novelty 


The feature of the recital given by Mlle. 
Lula Mysz-Gmeiner on Wednesday at Bech- 
stein Hall was the interpretation of “Funf 
Kindertotenlieder,” by the late Gustav 
Mahler, which were heard for the first 
time in London. Their mood is admittedly 
sombre, but there is a profound depth of 
real feeling throughout and Mlle. Mysz- 
Gmeiner sang them admirably. Her sing- 
ing of songs by Schubert, Hugo Wolf and 
Strauss was also excellent. 

The first of two pianoforte recitals was 
given by Charles Anthony at A®£olian 
Hall on Thursday afternoon. There were 
seventeen short pieces by twelve composers 
on his extremely varied program and his 
interpretation of all of them pointed to his 
appreciation of the music and showed the 
beauty and delicate shading of his tone. 
His most striking efforts were a Prelude 
of Bach’s, a Presto of Scarlatti’s and a 
Capriccio of Brahms. 

On the same afternoon, at Queen’s Hall, 
Alexander Raab gave his only recital of 
the season, but has not the breadth of style 
for a hall of such dimensions. His im- 
petuousness also produced indistinctness in 
several of his interpretations, especially in 
a Chopin group, but he showed a restraint 
in Borodine’s “Au Couvent,” which was 
quite refreshing. There was not a very 
large audience present. 

Josef Lhévinne gave a most interesting 
recital at Steinway Hall yesterday after- 
noon. His performance of Beethoven’s 
“Les Adieux” Sonata showed his technical 
skill to perfection and his clear phrasing in 
the second series of Brahms’s Variations 
on the Paganini Theme was marvelous. 


Bach, Mozart, Chopin and Balakirew were 


also included on his. program and no fault 
could be found in his interpretation of any 
of them. Josef Lhévinne can surely be 
reckoned in the front rank of modern 
pianists and I cannot understand why only 
a mere handful of people should think it 
worth while coming to listen to such beau- 
tiful playing. In order to get satisfactory 
attendances, artists will soon have to place 
ragtime on their programs and have ad- 
mission prices ranging from 6d to af. 
Then the public would come in hundreds! 

Oswald Stoll is to direct a Wagner cen- 
tenary performance at the Coliseum begin- 
ning June 23. It will take the form of 
scenes from “Parsifal” and will embrace 
a series of eight tableaux. An augmented 
orchestra will play the music, under the di- 
rection of Sir Henry Wood. 


ANTONY M. STERN. 





Wrightson Chorus in “Hymn of Praise” 
at Washington, D. C. 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 3—The Wash- 
ington Oratorio Society, under the able 
direction of Sidney Lloyd Wrightson, pre- 
sented in a very impressive manner the 
“Hymn of Praise,” Mendelssohn, on 
Wednesday last, with Mrs. Ethel H. Gaw- 
ler, Gertrude Reuter, Mita Jeager, Richard 
Jacking and Charles T. Tittman as solo- 
ists. Other numbers on the program in- 
cluded “Oh, God, Have Mercy,” from “St 
Paul,” sung with telling effect by Mr. Titt- 
man; “These are They Who Come Out of 
Great Tribulation,” from “Holy City,” 
Gaul, and the “Hallelujah Chorus,” from 
“The Messiah.” Harvey Murray presided 
at the organ and also played three Men- 
delssohn solos with beautiful tone and vol- 


ume. W. H. 


Peabody Conservatory Director Spend- 
ing Summer in Europe 


BALTIMORE, June 9.—Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, accompanied by Mrs. Randolph and 
Edward Morris, a student of the conserva- 
tory, have gone to Europe for the Sum- 
mer. Members of the Peabody faculty, 
who will spend their vacations in Europe 
are Pietro Minetti, who goes to Lake Ma- 
giorri, Italy; Adelin Fermin, to The Hague, 
Holland, and Emmanuel Wad to Denmark. 


W. J. R. 


JOHN POWELL PLAYS 
IN UNIQUE SETTING 


A Virginia Piano Recital Given by 
Moonlight in Nature’s Own 
Theater 


RICHMOND, VA., June 1.—On Tuesday, 
May 20th, beneath the canopy of trees on 
the lawn of Hotel Chester, a Summer re- 
sort some fifteen miles from Richmond, 
John Powell, the Virginia pianist, gave one 
of the most unusual recitals that perhaps 
has ever been placed on record, certainly, 
in this part of the country. Upon boards 
stretched across railroad ties, his piano was 
placed in a grove of beautiful oaks, and 
Japanese lanterns swung in profusion from 
tree to tree made a natural theater that it 
would be hard to surpass. Special cars 
were run from Richmond for the event, 
and Mr. Powell was given a rousing recep- 
tion when he stepped upon the improvised 
platform and just as the full moon was 
rising played the Adagio of Beethoven's 
“Moonlight” Sonata. 

There are very few artists who have the 
poetry and wonderful poise to deliver this 
song of the night as it should be, but this 
young Virginian is certainly one of those 
few. The Sonata was followed by Cho- 
pin’s Nocturne in F Sharp Major, The 
Black Study and Scherzo B Minor, which 
found the pianist in his happiest mood. 
Although unable to see the piano keys 
there were very few slips in his fingers, 
and his technic, as usual, was dazzling and 
finished to that wonderful degree so char- 
acteristic of the Leschetizky pupils. 

Mr. Powell then added by request his 
own suite, “At the Fair.” (Sketches of 
American Fun), “Hoochee Coochee Dance,” 
“Circassian Beauty,” “Merry-go-round,” 
“Clowns,” “Snake Charmer” and “Banjo 
Picker.” This suite is remarkable in many 
respects and has won European audiences 





by its extreme originality and_ thor- 
ough technical foundation, which raises 
the compositions to a plane far above 
the names that it has been the com 
posers pleasure to give them. The 
“Merry-go-round” and “Banjo Picker’ 


are especially pleasing, displaying deft im 
provision upon almost commonplace themes 
and Mr. Powell’s beautiful introduction of 
the National Hymn of the South, “Dixie,” 
is enough to make this composition always 
demanded upon his programs here. He 
closed with a tremendous delivery of “The 
Sells,” Paganini-Liszt, and was compelled 
to give several encores, among which was 
the exquisite Schumann’s ‘Romance,’ 
which glowed in its beautiful setting of the 
night as perhaps the rarest gem of this 
gifted artist’s recital. Mr. Powell leaves 
for Europe June 2 for an extended tour 
of the continent. 

During this same week Mrs. Alexander 
Guigon, soprano, and Annie Louise Rein- 
hardt, violinist, were heard in the last re- 


cital of the season at the Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Guigon is one of the foremost sing 
ers of Richmond. Liza Lehman’s “Pearl 


and Song,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Chanson 
Indoue” and Oscar Weil’s “Spring Song” 
opened her part of the program. Her pro 
duction is clean and smooth and her tone 
is brilliant in her middle register, while 
the notes of the upper portion of her voice 
are free from effort and for the most part 
pleasing. She exhibited poise and musical 
understanding in the difficult Charpentier 
aria, “Depuis le Jour” and later gave a 
group consisting of Rubinstein’s “Thou Art 
Like Unto a Flower,” Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” and Cowen’s “A 
Birthday.” 

In her choice of an assisting soloist An 
nie Louise Reinhardt, Mrs. Guigon showed 
rare taste, as this young violinist, by her 
exquisite artistry, is known and admired 
from one end of the South to the other. 
She gave Kramer’s “Chant Négre,” one of 
the finest readings which it has been the 
pleasure of a Richmond audience to hear 
and one that could have been given only 
by an artist living in the South who has 
had a chance to observe the Southern negro 
in his happiest and saddest moments. It is 
a source of regret that Mr. Kramer could 
not have been present to hear this com- 
position in its native atmosphere. Miss 
Reinhardt gave the Romance of Svendsen 
and “Slavonic Cradle Song,” Neruda, as her 
only other numbers, but was forced to en 
core, and in doing so chose “Annie Laurie,” 
arranged by herself. Myrtle Redford, a 
gifted musician and accompanist, lent her 
art to both singer and violinist. 


G. W. J., Jr 
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|" as the modern estheticians have it, a 
work of art is composed of two factors 
—an artist and an audience—then France 
comes justly by its reputation for the arts, 
writes “H. K. M.” in the Boston Transcript. 
For a French gallery audience shows that 
quality which we call participation with a 
frankness which is astonishing. No doubt 
that participation exists in the pit, but we 
don’t know it. The gallery is traditionally 
the seat of bad manners (without which 
participation sometimes cannot be frank), 
and is also traditionally the rendezvous of 
those who take their art more seriously be- 


cause they take it more cheaply. 

At all events, one should go to a French 
concert gallery to see art visibly and audi- 
bly in the making. Many of us have puz- 
zled over such a theory as Taine’ s—that art 
is silently moulded and shaped by the ideals 
and criticism of the people. It is in the 
French gallery that the phenomenon hap- 
pens, but by no means silently. Not that 
French audiences hiss very much. Hissing 
is but a vague form of disapproval, and 
what is not clear is not French. So when 
a French audience is really on the job it 
will not hiss and it will not applaud. What 
is it we disapprove of? Well, we'll whistle 
it and show you. But why wait for the 
end? We shall approve and disapprove as 
we go along. 

For instance, there is a new symphony by 
Widor played at the Colonne concerts. 
Widor is a classicist. He rides his Pegasus 
near the earth. And French gallery 
audiences are in the heavens. Shall one 
who can’t understand Debussy listen meekly 
to a second-rate imitation of Saint-Saéns? 
This man who is an academician must be 
shown his place. 

And the astonishing thing is the remark- 
able critical discrimination with which this 
audience does it. It remains quiet for the 
first half of the first movement, getting 
orientated. Then, at some eighteenth 
century roulade for the flute, brought in 
for no reason but to fill up the empty 
measure, someone breaks out in a guffaw 
heard all over the house. Others join in, 
and in less than two seconds half the 
expressing its derisions of 


eighteenth century roulades in a modern 
orchestral piece. After this incident has 
awakened the audience’s critical faculty, 
or at least the means of giving it ex- 
pression, every motive and turn of the 
development is watched with care. A 
monotonous passage is greeted with sub- 
dued groans. A bit of musical heroics is 
accompanied by a mock-heroic stamping 
of the feet. The roulade (which, since this 
is a perfectly good symphony, of course 
“comes back”) is on its second appearance 
whistled vigorously all over the house. 

Gradually the audience becomes aware 
that the composer (who is writing a cycli- 
cal symphony, after the style of Franck) 
has chosen for one of his principal themes 
a phrase of obvious banality. It sees its 
chance. And from the end of ‘the first 
movement on, every time the composer’s 
precious leading theme appears, it is sym- 
pathetically sung in union by the gallery. 
If it appears in a scherzo connotation, it 
is snorted; if the connotation is tragic, it 
is groaned aloud, even wailed. The delight 
with which the gallery wags greet their 
chance at every return of this abused tune 
is not to be put into words. 

Mr. Pierné, who is conducting, probably 
does not like their demonstration in his 
concert, though he may be secretly pleased 
to see a classic “getting his.” But what- 
ever he feels, he dare show nothing. For 
the right of free speech, even the right of 
free cat-calls, is too firmly rooted in the 
French nature tobe baited with disap- 
proval. And the instinct of this rabble, 
which under capable leadership worked 
with remarkable unanimity, was not that 
of the boulevardier. It was that of the 
trained and watchful critic. The audience 
never made a real mistake in taste. It 
sat in respectful though perhaps impatient 
silence through the passages into which the 
composer was putting some of the talent 
which so often makes a masterly extem- 
poraneous fugue ring from his organ in St. 
Sulpice. But when invention flagged, when 
composition degenerated into mere repeti- 
tion or imitation, then this audience was 
“on the job” instantly. And who can deny 
that that audience furnished a tract, more 
influential than any that were being pub- 
lished in favor of the virtues of modern 
music ? 


FLORENCE 


TRUMBULL 
CONCERT PIANIST 


PRESS COMMENTS 


Florence Trumbull is an admirable pianist who, 
to judge by her playing, comes from the Les- 
chetizky school. .It was a pleasure to note the 
fine culture and intelligent interpretation of her 
performance. The D Minor Phantasy by Mozart, 
a number of small pieces by Bach, Rameau and 
Hassler, the C Minor Impromptu and the two 
‘‘Moments Musicaux’’ in A Flat and F, opus 94, 
by Schubert, were rendered with particular 
gracefulness.—Neueste Nachrichten, Munich, Feb. 
10, 1912. 

Though Miss Trumbull may have arranged her 
program with a view to displaying her versa- 
tility, we have to acknowledge our satisfaction 
that she did so, and our admiration of her play- 
ing. Florence Trumbull is young and of at- 
tractive appearance. This, combined with her 
evident ease and entire absence of all stage 
fright, the consequence, perhaps, of her confi- 
dence in herself and her ability, and her gift of 
inspiring immediate sympathy, mark her as a 
player of note who will soon create a ‘‘Trumbull 
following.’’ She began her program with the 
D Minor Phantasy by Mozart, playing it with 
feeling and exceedingly well, following it up 
with Bach’s Sicilienne and Rameau’s Tamburin, 
Musette and Rigandon. Beethoven’s Sonata op. 
27 (Quasi una Fantasia) was a noble effort. In 
Schubert’s Impromptu in C Minor and the two 
Moments Musicaux, Poidini’s March Mignon, 
Rachmaninoff’s Serenade and the Strauss Schutt 
‘“‘Geschichten aus dem Wienerwaéd,’’ as also in 
Schubert-Liszt’s ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrad’’ the 
artist had occasion to display her excellent 
technic.—Der Koneertsaal, Munich,Feb. 25 and 
March 2, 1913 

The pianist, Florence Trumbull, has. an ex- 
cellent technic and a beautiful, flexible touch. 
These were exceptionally noticeable in smaller 
compositions by Bach, Rameau, Beethoven and 
Hassler.—Deutsche Zeitung, Berlin, April 9, 
1913. 

The young pianist, Florence Trumbull, has an 
excellent elastic touch and a_ fine sense of 
dynamics. What I heard her play was clearly 
and correctly given.—Volkszeitung, Berlin. 

An American girl pianist, Florence Trumbull, 
made her Berlin debut yesterday at Bechstein 
Hall and scored a brilliant success. She pre- 
sented a varied program containing works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Bach and others. Miss 
Trumbull is a Chicago girl, but has lived most 
of her life in Burope usical America. 

In Florence Trumbull at the ‘‘Palmengarten’”’ 
recently we learned to know a young pianist 
whose playing not only evinced a solid artistic 
training, but displayed a healthy feeling and a 
noble musicianly intuition which at once cap- 
tured the hearer’s attention. Her program con 
tained good old piano music, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schubert-Liszt. The purity of her style 
was particularly noticeable in Mozart’s D Minor 
Fantasy and Bach’s Sicilienne. In a few dainty 
pieces by Rameau the graceful, feminine side of 
the player became evident. Beethoven’s F 
Major Andante gave her occasion to evince her 
complete understanding of the noble flow of this 
wonderful work, and her true sense of melody. 
Miss Trumbull succeeded in showing that she is 
a pianist who does not shine by virtuosity alone, 
but by a careful study of the musical contents 
of her numbers, and by her artistic solidity 
proves her just claim to the concert platform.— 
Dresdner Nachrichten, March 31, 1913. 
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LOLITA D. MASON 
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Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck 


AMERICAN-VIENNESE PIANIST 


A great Court Favorite. Has more dec- 
orations than any other American-born 
artist. Has appeared many times with the 
leading European Orchestras. 











Ernesto Rocco 
MANDOLIN VIRTUOSO 


Constantinople. (Played before the Sul- 


tan of Turkey.) “‘Le Stamboul.’”’ The man- 
dolin as played by Ernesto Rocco, carols 
like a lark, warbles like a flute, laments 


like a clarinette and sings like a violin. 


Hans Kindler 


’CELLIST 


A born virtuoso! Played in concert since 
he was twelve years old. 


Issay Mitnitzky 
VIOLINIST 


Called the Second Paganini because of 
his personal resemblance and his remark- 
able virtuosity. 


Arthur Slack 


HIGH BARITONE 


Studied in Italy and with Geo. 
in Berlin. Very artistic. 
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Lina Pleister 
PIANIST 


Studied with the famous masters in Lon- 
don, Berlin and Vienna, Very talented! 
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Lolita D. Mason, President of the 
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Offices in Vienna, Berlin and Chi- 
cago. 
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Season of 1912-13 giving concerts in Ger- 
many, Italy and England. Available in 
America after September ‘Ist, 1913. Ad.- 
dress: H. B. TURPIN, c/o American Ex- 
press, London, England, or H. B. TURPIN, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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breath control is faultless. 





Signor Alestandre Bonct MME. DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according tog 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 


New York, 1910. 
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FOREGATHER ON THE 
OPERA HOUSE ROOF 


Mme. Soder-Hueck’s Guests Enjoy 
a Novel Experience After 
Pupils’ Concert 


UESTS of Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, on 
the occasion of her annual artists- 
pupils’ concert, enjoyed the unique expe- 
rience of foregathering on the roof of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, which had been 
decorated with Japanese lanterns. Mme. 
Soder-Hueck had chosen an appropriate 
date for the concert, which signalized not 
only her birthday anniversary but the re- 
covery of her only son, fifteen years 
of age, who had sustained serious injuries 
in an automobile accident early this Win- 
ter. The studios were gayly decorated and 
there was a large-sized audience that in- 
cluded many celebrities in the artistic 
world. In a few appropriately chosen 
words Gustav Brasch presented Mme. So- 
der-Hueck with a handsome silver loving 
cup, in behalf of her pupils. She expressed 
her appreciation in a short speech. 

The program consisted of the following 
items : 

“Dreaming,” Schelling, Male Quartet, Messrs. 
Heckman, Wagstaff, Reimherr, Brasch; “Sans Toi,”’ 
D’Hardelot, Mme. Eleanor Walsh; “Un bei di,’’ 
Puccini, Josephine Shepard; ‘‘Rose in the Bud,”’ 
De Koven, Walter S. Wagstaff; ‘“‘Lullaby,’’ Brahms, 
Caroline McCausland; ‘“‘Yesterday and To-day,’’ 
Spross, Elsie Lovell; ‘“‘The Irish Eyes of Blue,’ 
Litta Lynn, G. Reimherr; Aria from “‘The Fire- 
fly,’ Friml, Helen Lane; “‘The Fisherman,” Bliss, 
Male Quartet; ‘“‘Doppelganger,’”’ Schubert, Marie 
Ellerbrook; “‘La Donna é Mobile,’”’ Verdi, Walter 
Heckman; ‘Hallelujah’ (“St. Paul’), Mendels- 
sonn, Marta Kranich; “In Diesen Heiligen Hal- 
len,” Mozart, Gustav Brasch; Valse in E Major, 
Moszkowski, Terra Christa Kruna; “Der Erlkonig,”’ 
Schubert, Ada Soder-Hueck; Margaret Morrison, 
accompanist. 

The quartet consisting of Messrs. Heck- 
man, Wagstaff, Reimherr and Brasch was 
organized and trained by Mme. Soder- 
Hueck and gave a gratifying exhibition of 
ensemble singing. Mrs. Eleanor Walsh, 
contralto, sang with purity of tone and fine 
interpretation, and Josephine Shepard, so- 
prano, who has toured through Great 
Britain, meeting everywhere with  suc- 
cess, was received with well-merited ap- 
plause on this occasion. Mr. Wagstaff, 
who is the baritone soloist at St. Edward 
the Martyr Church, has a voice of exten- 
sive range and good timbre. The surprise 
of the evening was Caroline McCausland, 
a fifteen-year-old soprano, who has a voice 
of beautiful quality. A brilliant career on 
the operatic stage may be predicted for her. 

Elsie Lovell has a powerful contralto and 
a charming personality. She has been so- 
loist at the Randel Memorial Church, 
Staten Island, for some time. She sang with 
much warmth and expression. G. Reim- 
herr, tenor, sang “The Irish Eyes” in gen- 
uine Irish style. His friends call him 
“A pocket edition of John McCormack.” 
Helen Lane displayed a soprano of unusual 
quality and sang with breadth of style and 
splendid enunciation. The popular lieder 
singer, Marie Ellerbrook, is the possessor 
of a well-placed. contralto, even through 
the entire range. She has appeared fre- 
quently in concerts in this country and in 
Germany. Her singing gave much pleasure 
and called forth an encore. Walter Heck- 
man, a robust tenor of fine quality, handled 


Verdi’s famous aria in true professional 
style. Marta Kranich is the only pupil 
who has not been instructed solely by 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, as all the others were. 
She began her studies in Germany and 
later came to Mme. Soder-Hueck. She is 
a familiar figure on the concert stage and 
her voice and style of singing are of such 





No. 1, Loving cup presented to Mme. Soder-Hueck by her pupils; No. 2, Mme. Marta Kranich; No. 3, Josephine M. Shepard; 


No. 4, Mme. 


Soder-Hueck; No. 5, Gustav H. Brasch; No. 6, Terra Christa Kruna; No. 7, Marie Ellerbrook 


quality as to win for her high praise. 

Gustav Brasch displaved a deep, sonorous 
basso. He has already acquired a large 
répertoire and is prepared to venture into 
the operatic field. 

Terra Christa Kruna, a graduate from 
the Royal Imperial Academy of Vienna 
and a pupil of Leschetizky, made a charm- 
ing figure at the piano and played with 
brilliance of tone. 


Mme. Soder-Hueck’s commanding per- 
sonality and rich, powerful, dramatic con- 
tralto voice explained in part the splendid 
results she has had with her pupils. She 
began her career as a pianist and for ten 
years devoted her efforts to that instru- 
ment. Then she discovered that she had a 
good voice and studied with Marianne 
Brandt, making her début at the Vienna 
Hofoper. Despite many opportunities to 


follow her earlier successes on the operatic 
stage she has chosen to devote herself prin- 
cipally to instruction, in which field she has 
met with gratifying results. 

In the audience were Paulo Gruppe, the 
Dutch ’cellist; Charles Gilbert Spross and 
Hallett Gilberté, the composers; Frau 
Mesch, the German poet; Mrs. Hans Kro- 
nold, August Schnabel, Mr. and Mrs. Det- 
mold and many others. 





SEASON’S-END CONCERTS 





Year’s Final Musical Events at Mary- 
land College for Women 


LUTHERVILLE, Mp., June 7.—The Mary- 
land College for Women closed its season 
with interesting events under the direction 
of Howard R. Thatcher, director of the 
musical department. Teachers’ certificate 
recitals were given by Dorothy Maclsaac. 
of New York, and Rebekah Owens, of 
Pennsylvania, both pianists. Their pro 
gram included works by Moszkowski, 
3ach-Saint-Saéns, Rachmaninoff, Rubin- 
stein, Brahms, Poldini and Liszt. The 
Grieg Sonata, op. 8, and Hauptmann 
Sonata in G Minor, for piano and violin, 
were played respectively by Miss Maclsaac 
and Miss Owens, with Howard R. Thatcher 
violinist. The participants in the students’ 
exhibition concert were Eleanor Hine 
baugh, organ and piano; Eva Allen, Lucille 
Friermood, pianists; Josephine Ayers, 
violinist; Margaret Shure, Mabel Richard 
son, Maybell Morgan and Lucille Ains 
worth, singers. The program concluded 
with classical selections by the glee club, 
A. Lee Jones director. 

Artistic recitals were recently given at 
the college by Mrs. Corinne Sanders Gart 
side, soprano, and Samuel Korman, violin 
ist, both of Baltimore. The vocal num 
bers included arias from Haydn’s “The 
Creation”; Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et 
Delilah,” and works by Schubert, Franz. 
Beethoven, Liszt, Chaminade and Richard 
Strauss. The violin selections were by 
Nardini, Godard, de _ Beriot, Wagner- 
Wilhelmj, Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” Vieux- 
temps’s “Fantasie Caprice” and other num- 
bers. Howard R. Thatcher was the ac 
companist at both recitals. W. J. R. 


Concert Manners 
[From the Chicago Evening Post] 

Concert platform manner is almost a 
dying art. It was given a refreshing re- 
vival in yesterday’s chamber music concert 
at the Studebaker by David and Clara 
Mannes. Too often nowadays the solo 
musician bustles in upon the stage, fussily, 
pompously, overdressedly. Through this 
exaggerated and _ ill-mannered emphasis 
upon the performer the music itself be 
comes of purely secondary interest. Mr 
Mannes, with an excellent breeding as well 
as an excellent art, made his personality 
purely subordinate. But it was there. It 
could be felt, much as the presence of the 
priest at the altar, simply as a devout in- 
strument for worship. Mr. Mannes stood 
with perfect quiet during the waits, a detail 
that is so often overlooked as to deserve 
mention. Furthermore, although he had an 
audience that was almost too large for 
either the Fine Arts Theater or the 
Orchestra Hall Foyer, his manner kept the 
intimacy that is possible in those smaller 
auditoriums. Our local music schools 
would do well to make a study of such 
visitors as Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and trans- 
fer to our mid-western students the im 
press of their manners. 


Church Engagement for Miss Faas 

Mildred Faas, the Philadelphia soprano 
whom W. R. Chapman has engaged for the 
Maine festival, has been engaged as prin- 
cipal soprano soloist for St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Cheltenham, Philadelphia. 
Harry Alexander Mathews is organist and 
choir master of this church. Miss Faas is 
said to receive the largest salary paid a 
singer in Philadelphia. She is also soloist 
at the Rodef Shalon Synagogue in Phila 
delphia. 


WANAMAKER PROGRAMS VARY 


Concert Director Russell Presents 
Prominent Artists in Recital 


[he concerts at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, during the past week 
were conducted on somewhat new lines. 
Alexander Russell, concert director, pre- 
sented on Monday afternoon a song recital 
by Ethel Fitch Muir, contralto, and on 
Tuesday a similar entertainment by R. 
Norman Joliffe, baritone 

Miss Muir was well received in her pro 


eram, which included groups of French, 
English and American songs. American 
composers represented were Alexander 


Walter Morse 
William Ar 


John Carpenter, 
Rummell, Franklin Riker, 
mour Thayer, Benjamin Whelpley and 
Carrie Jacobs-Bend. Mr. Joliffe opened 
his recital with a group of German songs 


Russell, 


by Beethoven, Gluck, Schubert, Grieg, 
Strauss, Haile and Schumann, following 


these with an Old English group and clos- 
ing with American songs by Sidney Homer, 
Alexander Russell, MacDowell and Jules 
Jordan. 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
afternoons the pupils of the Virgil Piano 
School, Mrs. A. M. Virgil, director, gave 
recitals in the auditorium, presenting 
varied programs. Among those_ heard 
were Lucille Oliver, Marion Blair, Modena 
Scovill, Emma Lipp and Ethel Leese. The 
recitals throughout the week were prefaced 
by a short organ program finely played by 


Mr. Russell. 


Dr. Charles A. FE. Harriss’s Imperial 
Choir, which recently went over to sing at 
the Ghent Exposition, was composed of 
2,000 singers, whose expenses were paid by 
the Belgium Government 
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STEINWAY 





Mme. Rider-Possart played in 
romantic spirit, and with a musi- 
cal understanding that was not 
comprehension of 
The Andante was read 
and the more fiery and 
brilliant movements were played 
with gusto.—Philip Hale, in Bos- 
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Rider-Possart 
her American Tour Oct. 2 at the 
Maine Festival. 
will make an extended tour of the 
South under the management ot 
Radcliffe. 
territory address Mare Lagen, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
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PIANO ANTICS OF THE GREAT 


Amazing ‘‘Stunts’’ of D’Albert, Emil Sauer, Paula Szalit and 
Lamond Reveal Strange Powers of Memory and Technic— 
Mere Effort to Astonish Illegitimate 


By GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 


4 








T is always of interest to the pianist to 
recall the unique doings and exception- 

al marks of talent or genius of the great 
exponents of the pianistic art. In the last 


two decades the demands on the artist are 
far more exacting than heretofore, and 
only when the matter in hand is far above 
the ordinary is any attention given it. I 
can recall a number of “stunts” (if I may 
call them such) which may be without 
challenge called exceptional. In the ’9o0s 
Eugen D’Albert came to Leipzig and played 
at the Gewandhaus concerts the two Brahms 
concertos, D Minor and B Flat Major, re- 
spectively, under the composer’s own baton, 
with only sufficient time elapsing between 
the close of the first and the beginning of 
the second for the orchestra to re-tune in- 
struments. D’Albert did not leave the key- 
board except to rise and bow. Brahms 


was questioned at the home of Julius 
Klengal, the Leipzig ’cellist, by whom he 
was being entertained, whether D’Albert 
had played the compositions perfectly, 
“No,” he answered. “In one he played a 
sixteenth instead of an eighth note on one 
of the up-beats!” 

All who are familiar with these con- 
certos can readily appreciate the amount 
of mental and physical endurance involved. 
The same artist, D’Albert, was chosen 
some years afterward to perform at 
the Tonkiinstler Verein at their meeting, 
also held at Leipzig. At that time it was 
reported that there was great rivalry be- 
tween D’Albert and another great artist 
who resided in the same city. The latter 
one week before had played Liszt’s “Danse 
Macabre,” on themes from the “Dies Irae” 
of the Gregorian Requiem, for piano and 
orchestra. This composition is berif&den 
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with technical difficulties. D’Albert, as if 
to stimulate the rivalry, chose to play the 
same composition, and not only to play it, 
but to play with it. At the very opening 
chords deep dawn in the bass of the piano 
he literally jumped on the stool at each 
attack, so that the audience immediately 
saw that he was in a facetious mood. All 
through the work, when the themes are 
continually taken up by orchestra and piano 
alternately, he would pass his hands 
through his thick crop of hair, then sudden- 
ly plunge forward and grasp the chord in 
the nick of time. The staid German audi- 
ence soon was alive to the situation and 
a continual titter ran through the 
Gewandhaus during the performance. It 
is needless to say that the tempo chosen 
by D’Albert was almost weird, on account 
of its rapidity. 


Sauer’s Memory 


As a test of rapid preparation and quick 
memorization, Emil Sauer is reputed to 
have learned, memorized and played the 
Sgambati piano concerto in twenty-four 
hours. I was told by a friend who is 
intimately acquainted with Josef MHof- 
mann, that he was handed a manuscript 
of a new piano work, which he mentally 
perused while reclining on a sofa for an 
hour or so. Immediately afterward he 
went out to dinner at a friend’s house. In 
the course .of the evening, on being re- 
quested to play, Hoffman sat at the piano 
and played the composition which he had 
been mentally absorbing, without having 
once tried it on a piano. In it he was ac- 
credited with one mistake only, which I 
am informed he persists even now in mak- 
ing—possibly because he has never seen the 
copy since. So great is the retaining power 
of the latter artist’s memory, coupled with 
absolute mental control of his fingers, that 
he gave an entire piano recital in mid- 
season form after a vacation of four 
months or more, during which time he had 
no possible access to an instrument. 

As a_ precocious youngster perhaps 
Paula Szalit was a fair example. At a 
recital which she gave at the tender age 
of nine, the first number was the C Sharp 
Major Prelude and Fugue by Bach. After 
giving a precise and finished performance 
of it she arose from the piano and kindly 
requested some one in the audience to name 
another key for her. The audience, taken 
aback, paused for several seconds, when 
finally someone ventured to call out B 
flat major, whereupon the maiden repeated 
the entire fugue in the new key with un- 
faltering accuracy. 

Playing five great sonatas of Beethoven 
in one recital has been accomplished by 
several of the distinguished ones, includ- 
ing D’Albert and Lamond, the former add- 
ing zest to his efforts by giving the thirty- 
two variations in C minor by the same com- 
poser as an encore. Technical stunts in- 
numerable might be mentioned, but these, 
when the end sought is simply to astonish, 
should have no place on the legitimate 
concert stage, as they stultify art when not 
used for artistic purposes. Needless to say, 
the foregoing serves well the purpose of 
depicting technical proficiency, well direct- 
ed, and one need not go beyond this point 
in the display of digital prowess. 





Theodora Orridge, the English contralto, 
who spent a short season at the Metropol- 
itan, is now a member of the Hamburg 
Municipal Opera forces. 
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HIGH PRAISE ABROAD 
FOR MARIE CASLOVA 


Young American Violinist Acclaimed as 
an Artist of First Rank by Music 
Critics ’ 





European criticisms of Marie Caslova, 
the American violinist who, under the di- 
rection of Marc Lagen will make her first 
American concert tour next season, refer 
to her as one of the most brilliant young 
musicians on the concert platform. 

Miss Caslova, who has but recently cele- 
brated her eighteenth birthday, has been 
engaged as soloist with practically every 


orchestra of importance abroad. Her New 
York début will take place on November 
11 at A£Xolian Hall, and she will have the 
assistance of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch. Miss Caslova was but twelve 
years old when she appeared as soloist with 
the St. Louis Orchestra and created a sen- 
sation. The following year ‘she again 
astounded the public by her wonderful 
playing before the Amphion Club of St. 
Louis. Then she devoted herself to study 
under Sevcik, and two months after she 
was placed under his tutelage she was hon- 
ored by being one of the two soloists se- 
lected to be heard at the great Bohemian 
concert at Tabor. Caslova performed the 
Paganini Concerto with brilliancv and a 
technical precision that astounded the as- 
semblage. After a time she went to Ber- 
lin to work with Carl Flesch. 

Arrigo Serato next undertook to develop 
the special qualities in Caslova’s playing 
for which he is eminently fitted and he was 
followed by Leopold Auer of St. Peters- 
burg. 

She appeared lately as soloist with the 
Gewandhaus Symphony Orchestra, Willy 
Olsen, conductor, in Dresden, and news- 
paper criticisms indicate that her perform- 
ance of the Mozart A Minor Concerto 
placed her among the great violinists of 
the day. 
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PROBLEMS OF PIANO TECHNIC 


Foundational Work Discussed by Prof. — Riibner— Value 
of Practice Clavier—-The Czerny Studies——-Position at the 
Piano— Stretching Exercises for Small Hands 





< 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CORNELIUS RUBNER 
By Harriette Brower 











ROF. CORNELIUS RUBNER, the 
Danish composer and pianist, has just 
closed his ninth year of service as head of 
the department of music of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Mr. Riibner has charge 
of the classes in composition and orches- 
tration, arranges many concerts and audi- 
tions where the students have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing their own works and 
withal finds time to do a_ considerable 


amount of piano teaching outside of his 
duties at the college. Mr. Ribner is a 
practical thinker on pianistic problems and 
has published a set of technics entitled 
“Practical Finger Exercises for Piano,” 
which have been adopted in many schools 
and conservatories 
on both sides of 
the water. Con- 
cerning these ex- 
ercises Hans von 
Bulow once wrote 
to its author, 
“Many: roads lead 
to Rome, but 
‘yours is one of 
the surest.” 

Although not at 
present actively 
engaged in found- 
ational work for 
beginners, his stu- 
dents being of a 
higher grade, Pro- 
fessor Ruibner ex- 
pressed very decided views as to how they 
should be taught. 

“To lay a good foundation,” he said, 
“demands a conscientious teacher, one who “The student, young or old, should sit 
is able to stimulate his pupils mentally. It erect before the keyboard, with chest 
is a mistake to think that any sort of elevated. Teachers do not give enough at- 
teacher will do for a beginner. It is also a tention to this point. A child should never 
mistake to believe that any kind of piano- be allowed to sit and practise a long time 
forte is good enough for the first steps. with rounded back and sunken chest. If 
Correct touch, the index of artistic skill, he is inclined to do this his piano stool 
depends partly on the mechanical perfec- should have a back fitted to it which will 
tion of the instrument. enable the player to assume an upright 
position. It requires considerable physical 
effort to sit at the keyboard with arms out- 
stretched, for any length of time; it is a 
good plan to take a five minutes’ rest here 
and there by reclining on a couch, or lying 


of the greatest benefit in establishing cor- 
rect habits of touch. It teaches the child 
first of all to listen for the clicks; for he 
soon learns that if the clicks do not sound 
he is doing nothing. It is a time-saver, and 
when there is so much to learn it is best to 
economize all the time we can. Of course 
the metronome is to be used with the 
clavier, and I approve and use the Virgil 
foundational exercises also. Every student 
should do much scale practice. I recom- 
mend scales in all kinds of rhythms. Tone 
instinct and rhythm are basic in music. 
Hans von Biilow once said: ‘In the be- 
ginning was Rhythm. It is possible to play 
in correct time, yet out of rhythm, though 
the reverse is never true.’ Scale playing 
over the whole keyboard shows that the 
fourth and fifth fingers have less work 
than the rest. It is an advantage to play 
scales on the black keys with the C finger- 
ing, also with various accents; in triplets, 
four, five and six notes. 

“Together with these technical exercises 
I use a good deal of Czerny, the easier 
studies in the earlier stages, and the more 
advanced ones later. I may say I use more 
Czerny than anything else in the way of 
studies, though I also find occasion for 
some of the studies of Cramer and Cle- 
menti. I often recommend the Czerny 
studies to be practised with hands in uni- 
son. As you know this study-maker often 
wrote more work for one hand than the 
other. By playing both hands together, 
with the same figure doubled, much benefit 
is secured. Of course the duplicated part 
must be correctly fingered for the opposite 
hand. 





Cornelius Riibner 


” 


Chest Elevated 


Value of Practice Clavier 
“T am greatly in favor of the practice 
clavier for the early stages of piano study. 
I believe the clavier, if rightly used, to be 
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flat on the floor. After this one can go on 
again with renewed vigor. 

“Talent is developed by technical work, 
directed by correct thought; regular, intel- 
ligent, daily practice is the key to success. 
Technical studies must be pursued ear- 
nestly, even by the amateur, for much de- 
pends on this when he begins to read at 
sight, a recreation which enables him to 
become acquainted gradually with the en- 
tire range of musical literature. If the 
student has talent for improvising, if he 
can pick out accompaniments for his fa- 
vorite melodies he should be encouraged to 
do so; it will strengthen his power to think 
in music. And the pupil must learn to 
think in music; it conquers all technical 
and mechanical difficulties. The ability to 
name and play the different notations and 
successions of tones is not enough; he must 
be able to think them.” 

Asked what, in his opinion, are the 
greatest difficulties the piano student has 
to encounter, Professor Rtibner said: “The 
two greatest difficulties are the piano tone 
and the pedaling. To acquire a beautiful tone, 
which is expressive and soulful, is what 
every one is or should be striving for, yet 
how few really acquire it. It is surely the 
most difficult thing to gain, for it means 
so much—all you can put into it. As for 
the amount of time given to daily practice, 
I consider four hours, well distributed, suf- 
ficient for the serious student; more is apt 
to dull his senses and impair his general 
health. 





Stretching Exercises 


“Small hands are a serious handicap to 
one who would master the piano. I use a 
system of stretching exercises to remedy, 
in a measure, this difficulty. In a few 
words, these may be described thus: 

“No. 1: Clench the right hand and press 
it between the fingers of the left hand, 
pressing it and turning it several times 
from side to side. This is to separate the 
space between the fingers. Change hands 
and repeat. 

“No. 2: Take hold of each finger at the 
tip and turn it from right to left. When 
exercising the thumb, turn it as far as pos- 
sible toward the palm of the hand; also 
grasp the tip and shake it vigorously, hold- 
ing the hand quiet. 

“No. 3: Place the open hands together, 
the thumbs touching lightly; press the 
finger tips of right hand vigorously be- 
tween knuckle joints of left. Change 
hands and repeat. 

“No. 4: Put finger and thumb tips to- 
gether; try to bring palms of the hands 
together, opening and closing them.” 

As a composer, Professor Rtibner has 
been active. Besides numerous piano com- 
positions, for both solo and two perform- 
ers, he has written many songs, a piano 
trio, a concerto and other pieces for violin 
and works for ‘cello and grand orchestra. 





Romain Rolland Ill; iced American 
Offer for Musical Lecture Tour 


Paris, June 2.—Romain Rolland, the il- 
lustrious author of “Jean Christophe” and 
of musical biographies and other books on 
music, is very ill at Vevey, in Switzerland. 
M. Rolland has been askea to deliver a se- 
ries of lectures in America on music next 
season and the offer_is said to have been 
so pressing that it is likely he will accept. 


“Parsifal” is heing given every Sunday in 


Zurich. 
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Agreement with Federation of Music 
Clubs Anent Production of Prize 
American Opera Is Ratified 


Los ANGELES, June 1.—Last week there 
was held the first meeting of the Los An- 
geles committee of fifty, which has been 
organized as the American Opera Associa- 
tion and incorporated as such. F. W. 
Blanchard presided and offered for ratifi- 
cation the agreement between the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and the Los Angeles 
association. By this Los Angeles has the 
right to the first sixty performances of the 
opera awarded the $10,000 prize, and it is 
also provided that the Federation meet 
here every four years and produce a new 
opera—which Los Angeles pays for. Los 
Angeles is to provide all halls for the 
meetings of the Federation and its musical 
programs. The members are to see the 
opera gratis. Likewise, Los Angeles has 
the privilege of raising the $40,000 neces- 
sary to stage the opera. 

In other words, Los Angeles is to raise 
$50,000 or more every four years for the 
entertainment of the Federation and to get 
what recoupment it can from the first per- 
formances. 

Truly, the philanthropically inclined 
will not lack for opportunity to put money 
into musical enterprises in Los Angeles 
the next year. With $50,000 for the opera 
competition, $50,000 more for the enter- 
tainment of the International Sangerfest 
the same year (1915), $12,000 to $15,000 a 
vear for a symphony orchestra and the 
People’s Orchestra needing $4,000, there 
will be plenty of places to dispose of the 
surplus of Los Angeles wealth, in musical 
projects. W. F. G. 





Benefit Concert for Old-Time Concert 
Manager 


A concert was given at the Berkeley The- 
ater, New York, on Thursdav evening of 
last week for the benefit of James W. Mor- 
rissey, old-time concert manager, the 
participating artists including Mabel Bed- 
doe, the American’ contralto; Clar- 
ence Seward, baritone; Marie Bishop, 
violinist, and Linnie Lucille Love, so- 
prano. Mr. Seward was heard in 
an aria from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and 
Granier’s “Easter Song,” while Miss Love 
created a most favorable impression by her 
fluent and finished delivery of Verdi’s “Ah, 
fors é lui.” Miss Beddoe sang “O Don 
Fatale” from “Don Carlos” and songs by 
Sullivan and Harriss. Her singing was 
greeted with enthusiasm, which it well 
merited. Her warm and colorful voice 
was at its best and she imparted to each 
number warmth and poetic fervor. A fur 
ther feature of the program was a per- 
formance of the second act of “Martha” 
by Miss Love, Miss Macguire, Mr. Floyd 
and Mr. Briggs. 


Holding to Tour with Nordica 


Franklin Holding, the young American 
violinist. left New York on Thursday for 
Laramie, Wyo., where he joins Mme. Nor 
dica, with whom he is to tour Australia 
They will give three concerts in the West 
hefore sailing for Honolulu 
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CHAMBER MUSIC FOR SUMMER CONCERTS 


Conductor Stock, of Chicago Symphony, Decides Upon New Plan for 
Ravinia Park—Opera in English Performances Next Season to 
Be by Subscription--The Commencement Recital Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 

No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, | 

Chicago, June 9, 1913. 
REDERICK STOCK, who will conduct 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra dur- 
ing the first division of the season at Ra- 
vinia Park, commencing June 28, has de- 
cided upon a new line of work to be car- 
ried out in the programs. He plans to de- 
vote the afternoon concerts for the most 
part to chamber music performances, and 
the evening concerts to symphonic works. 
Mr. Stock hopes in this way to encourage 
a form of the art that is almost entirely 


neglected and also to enlarge the orchestral 
repertoire, so as to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, repetition of programs and portions 
of programs. Music is not to form, how- 
ever, the entire program. | Interpretative 
dancing will be a part of the orchestral 
concerts and the Baroness von Rottenthal, 
a Viennese artist, will be the dancer. The 
Baroness’s art is patterned after that of 
Isidora Duncan and Maud Allen and she 
presents very much the same style of se- 
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Bernhard Ulrich, manager of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, states that 
there will be a regular Saturday night sub- 
scription for opera in English throughout 
the entire Chicago operatic season. To 
give English opera at regular subscription 
performances is a new departure for our 
American opera companies, but Mr. Ulrich 
is confident that the plan will be successful 
not only from a business point of view but 
will do much toward cultivating a more 
thorough enjoyment of opera among those 
who are not of “the musical elect.” 

Charles Fry, violinist, and Joseph x. 
Morrison, tenor, of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave a recital Thursday eve- 
ning at the Warner Concert Hall, at Ober- 


lin, O. Mr. Fry presented the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto, the “Liebesfreud” and 
“Caprice Viennois,” by Kreisler; “Chan- 


son—Louis XIII,” by Couperin-Kreisler, 
and Wieniawski’s D Major Polonaise. Mr. 
Morrison sang the aria, “La Priére,” from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid” and songs by Laparra, 
Franz, Hofmann, Schindler, Dvorak and 
H. Lane Wilson. Grace Harris and Stew- 
art St. John furnished the accompaniments. 

Harold Henry gave a piano recital at the 
Quadrangle Club last Friday evening. Mr. 
Henry presented a splendid program, in- 
cluding MacDowell’s “Keltic Sonata,” Ga- 
votte and Musette, by Handel-Martucci ; 
Sonata in D Minor, Scarlatti; Concerto 
Allegro, Scarlatti-Godowsky, and works by 
Brahms, Chopin, Paul Juon, Ravel, Alkan, 
Liszt and Wagner-Liszt. 

The Jennette Loudon School of Music 
presented a recital by students of the 
primary and intermediate grades Saturday 
afternoon at the Little Theater. The chil- 
dren’s work was very well done. The com- 
posers represented in the intermediate por- 
tion of the program were Chabrier, Chopin, 
Grieg, Schubert, Keller, Oley Speaks, 
Schubert-Liszt, Chaminade and dell’ Acqua. 

The twenty-seventh annual commence- 
ment concert of the American Conservatory 
will take place Thursday evening, June 19, 
at Orchestra Hall. An orchestra of sixty, 
under the direction of Adolf Weidig, will 
accompany the soloists, who have been se- 
lected by public competition. A class of 
nearly 200 students will receive diplomas 
and teachers’ certificates. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Chalmers Cobert will deliver a brief 
address, after which the president, John J. 
Hattstaedt, will award the diplomas and 
medals. 


Concert of Original Compositions 


The annual recital by Adolph Weidig’s 
composition class, which took place Satur- 
day afternoon at Kimball Recital Hall, as 
usual drew forth a crowded house. No bet- 
ter commentary on the program can be 
given than to mention the fact that the ma- 
jority of the compositions performed had 
been accepted by prominent publishers both 
here and abroad. Some of the numbers 
were Intermezzo and Prelude, for piano, by 
Clara J. Rubey; a group of negro songs 
from poems by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, by 
Clarence Loomis; a Fantasia for two 
pianos, by Mr. Loomis; Romance, for vio- 
lin and piano, by Robert Birch; Sonata, for 
piano and violin, by John Palmer; Allegretto 
and Intermezzo, for harp and violin, by 
Helena Stone Torgerson; a group of pieces 
for the harp by Mrs. Torgerson; a group 
of songs, “White Rose,” “Alone,” “When 
You Wait,” “Dirge of Love,” by Richard 
Canterbury, and songs, “An Irish Song,” 
“We Suffer as We Love,” “If You Would 
Sut Leave Me,” “Beautiful Art Thou, My 
Love,” by Herbert E. Hyde. 

Members of A. Cyril Graham’s composi- 
tion class of the Columbia School of Mu- 
sic gave a recital of their own composi- 
tions Saturday afternoon at the Columbia 
School recital hall. Some of the composi- 
tions played were: Theme and Variations, 
for the piano, by Ada Hitt, Capriccio Mel- 
ody and Scherzo, by Arthur Oglesbee; 
Fugue in E Flat, by LeRoy B. Field; “Can- 
zonetta.” by Lema Davis; “Prelude and 
Bolero,” by Irene Hyman. The vocal com- 
positions were dvet, “The Wanderer’s 
Nachtlied,” Marie C. Mollé; two songs by 
Lema Davis, a group of songs by Mabel 
Lee and a tric for women’s voices, “Ye 
Spotted Snakes,” by Arthur Oglesbee, sung 
by the chorus of the public school music 
department. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art gave a pupils’ recital Satur- 


day afternoon at the Auditorium recital 
hall. Sinding, Grieg, Godard, Saint-Saéns, 
Mendelssohn, Bullard, Salter, Protheroe 
and Liszt were some of the composers rep- 
resented. 


At “The World in Chicago” (Missionary 
Play Hall) the Cosmopolitan School 
Chorus, Louise St. John-Westervelt, con- 
ductor, assisted by Arthur Granquist, 
pianist, and Edward H. Quinn, baritone, 
presented an exceptionally good program 
Friday evening. The choruses sung were 
Reinecke’s “Thou Thyself with Death Hast 
Striven,” “Geborn is Gottes Sdohnlein,” 
Pretorius (1609); “Slumber Song in 
Spring,” by Saar, and two choruses by 
Rachmaninoff, “The Angel” and “Glorious 
Forever.” Mr. Quinn sang “It Is Enough” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and Mr. 
Granquist played the Wagner - Liszt 
“Tsolde’s Liebestod.” 


Commencement Concerts 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Mu- 
sical Arts held its sixth annual commence- 
ment concert Friday evening at the Stude- 
baker Theater. A large number of grad- 
uates and members of the teachers’ train- 
ing class were awarded diplomas. A well- 
selected and exceptionally well executed 
program included four piano concertos, Ru- 
binstein’s D Minor (Moderato) played by 
Emma Menke; Arensky’s F Minor (two 
movements), played by Amanda Jorgensen ; 
Chopin’s F Minor (Maestoso), played by 
Virginia Paul, andthe Liszt E Flat Major 
played by Louise Richardson; a violin solo, 
“Zigeunerweisen,’ Sarasate, presented by 
Flora Hromatko, and the aria “Cielo e 
Mar” from “La Giaconda” sung by George 
Ashley Brewster, tenor. The orchestral 
parts were played by Miss Chase on the 
second piano. Virginia Paul furnished ade- 
quate accompaniments. A large audience 
was present and the applause was enthu- 
siastic. 

In the graduating exercises of the Wal- 
ter Spry Piano School Friday evening, in 
the assembly room of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, a program of unusual merit was pre- 
sented. The opening number, a Septet, by 
Beethoven, arranged for two pianists, eight 
hands, was played by Ida May Cook, 
Bertha Alling, Marie Eberhardt and Helen 
Mary Hutchinson. Clinton Fahrney was 
heard in Grieg’s A Minor Concerto. He 
displayed a good command of his instru- 
ment and refined musical feeling. Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations in E Flat, played by Miss 
Cook, and Saint-Saéns’s D Minor Concerto, 
played by Jessie Curtis, completed the pro- 
gram. Mr. Spry played the second piano 
parts. Following the presentation of diplo- 
mas to the graduates and teachers’ certifi- 
cate class by the director, Mr. Spry, came 
a reception given in honor of the class and 
the members of the new faculty. 

A program was presented by Mrs. Jessie 
deVore, violinist, before the Columbia- 
Damen Club Wednesday afternoon at Mar- 
tine’s Hall. Mrs. deVore played, with her 
usual excellent musicianship, the “Ro- 
mance,” by Rubinstein - Wieniawski; “An 
die Heimath,”’ Hauser; Andante, from the 
second concerto of Wieniawski; Canzo- 
netta, by D’Ambrosio, and “Danse Tzi- 
gane,” Nachez. Virginia Listemann, the 
soprano, displayed talent in another direc- 
tion in her excellent accompanying. 

Wessels & Voegeli announce that an ar- 
rangement has been made whereby a series 
of five concerts will be given by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Concert in Milwaukee next 
season, beginning the end of December and 
closing in April. They also have engaged 
for a series of five artists’ recitals the fol- 
lowing noted artists: Mischa Elman and 
Carl Flesch, violinists; Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, contralto; Mme. Teresa 
Carreno, pianist, and either Julia Culp or 
Mme. Matzenauer. 

Georgie Kober, the distinguished pianist 
of Chicago, has been meeting with unusual 
success in her concert work this season. 
During the last month she has given con- 
certs in Buffalo, N. Y., Yankton, So. Dak., 
and Tampa, Fla., and recently gave a suc- 
cessful recital in Chicago. Miss Kober is 
an American by birth and education, hav- 
ing received her training from the most 
noted American composers. She was for 
many years a pupil of William H. Sher- 
wood, later teaching under him and upon 
his death succeeded him as head of his 
school. She possesses an excellent technical 
equipment and interpretative abilities of 
high order. Miss Kober has proved her- 
self an ardent exponent of American mu- 
sic, and composers, such as .MacDowell, 
Sherwood, Downing and Freer have ap- 
peared frequently on her programs. 
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GRANBERRY PUPILS’ EXHIBIT ACHIEVEMENTS AS SCHOOL ENDS TERM 


Miss Barlow Presents a Taxing List 
of Piano Works, as She Receives 
Diploma — Teachers’ Certificates 
for Five Pupils. 


lee closing week of the term at the 
Granberry Piano School, New York, 
proved to be a notable one in the history 
of the institution. On the evening of June 
5 the commencement exercises were held 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall before 


an audience which included many dis- 
tinguished persons in musical and social 
New York circles. 

Marion Beardsley Rathbone Barlow, a 
young Brooklyn pianist, was the recipient 
of a graduate diploma and demonstrated in 
the recital program that she is the posses- 
ot of admirable pianistic qualities. Bach’s 
’ Major Concerto for two pianos was pre- 
cana by her, with Dr. Nicholas J. Elsen- 
heimer, her instructor, at the second piano, 
followed by a Chopin group, the A Flat 
Etude, F Major Nocturne and E Flat 
Minor Polonaise and finally Schubert’s 
Rondeau Brillante, op. 70, in which she 
was assisted by Alice Ives Jones, violinist. 

To acquit oneself with credit in so tax- 
ing a list of works as these is proof of a 
pianist’s ability. Miss Barlow has true 
musical feeling, a considerable amount of 
technic and she won the favor of her hear. 
ers at once, being applauded after each 
number and receiving humerous bouquets. 


Five students received teachers’ certifi- 
cates, these being Lillian Eugenie Craw- 


ford, of Blair, Neb.; Mrs. William Palmer 
Hanson, of New York; Beatrice Moore, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Helen Mary Oliver, of 
Glamis, Ont., and Carolyn Beach Taylor, 
of Brooklyn. The first four named united 
in an ensemble, playing Reger’s “Fugue 
and Variations on ‘My Country ’tis of 
Thee,’” a stupendous work originally writ- 
ten for organ, but arranged by the com- 
poser for two pianos, eight hands. 

A short address by the Rev. Donald Mac- 
Intyre, of Calvary Baptist Church, was 
followed by the awarding of certificates. 
In his address to the graduating teachers 
Mr. Granberry talked frankly of the diffi- 





From Left to Right (Above): Beatrice 
William Palmer Hanson; 
Helen Mary Oliver 


or diploma, but results alone, will establish 
a teacher.” He warned them about the 
trials that confront the teacher and urged 
them to fight discouragement. The work 
of the teacher he called “the most interest- 
ing and satisfactory that can be taken up.” 

To Miss Barlow he then awarded the 
diploma and announced that she was the 
first graduate who had had all her musical 
instruction at the Granberry Piano School. 
In wishing her every success he spoke of 
her peculiar gifts as a teacher and informed 
her that beginning in October next she 
would become a member of the faculty of 
the institution. After the commencement 
exercises a reception was held in the lec- 


(Below): 


Moore, Lillian Eugenie Crawford, Mrs. 
Marion Beardsley Rathbone Barlow and 


Pa., showed especial talent in compositions 
of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert-Hel- 
ler and d’Albert, her playing revealing fine 
temperamental qualities. The activities of 
the school have been enlarged again this 
season, so that under its auspices classes 
are now conducted at the Berkeley Institute 
in Brooklyn, as well as in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and the Pouch Gallery in 
srooklyn. Mr. Granberry sails on June 14 
for a six weeks’ cruise to Panama and the 
South American countries, going on his re- 
turn for a vacation in the Georgia moun- 
tains. Successful in every detail has been 
the work at the school this year, and it is 
in large measure due to the enthusiasm 
and the untiring labors of its director in 





cult career of a teacher. He said in part: ture room of the school. 

“Pupils will not come to you in the num- On the final day of the term, June 7, behalf of carefully planned musical in- 

bers that you desire. You will have to pupils in the normal department who had struction that the seal of approval has 

prove that you can do what you claim to studied with the five graduate teachers, been placed on the methods of the Gran- 

be able to before you can command a dis- played. A student in the regular piano berry Piano School of New York. 

criminating patronage. For no certificate course, Miriam Bossert, of Wilkes-Barre. A. W. K. 
Lafarge to Conduct Summer Classes be in the hands of General Musical Di- For Relief of Needy Musicians 

rector Ernst von Schuch and Giacomo 


Maurice Lafarge, the New York French 
diction specialist and coach, will conduct a 
Summer course beginning the middle of 
this month, at Harrison, Me. His studio 
is located on Long Lake in the midst of 
the Maine woods, next to the camp of 
Frederick Bristol, the New York voice 
teacher. Mr. Lafarge’s season has been an 
exceptionally busy one and his position as 
accompanist for Edmond Clément and 
Mme. Alda and other prominent artists has 
made him well known in this country, al- 
though he has been here only a little over 
a year. Mr. Lafarge has a number of good 
voices in his large class and some of his 
pupils will no doubt be heard on the concert 
platform during the coming season. 





New Vocal School for Dresden 


3ERLIN, May 30.—A school for vocal in- 
struction is to be opened in Dresden on 
September 1, under the joint management 
of Ernst von Schuch and Giacomo Min- 
kowski. The academical department will 





Minkowski will supervise the vocal peda- 
gogical side. It will be recalled that Ernst 
von Schuch is at present engaged as con- 
ductor of the Dresden Royal Opera, while 


the other director of this new institution, 
Minkowski, was, previous to settling in- 
Serlin in 1909, one of New York’s best 


known vocal teachers, as well as a prolific 
contributor to some of the most important 
of American newspapers. Mr. Minkowski 
numbers among his admirers such artists 
as Caruso. Chaliapine, Edouard de Reszke 
and Mme. Nordica. PJ: Tf. 


Concert Tour for Young Harpist 


Lora Thompson, a taiented young harp 
ist of Binghamton, N. Y., who recently ap- 
peared at the Hotel Plaza assisting Phil- 
lippe Coudert, will be heard in a number of 
concerts throughout the East next season. 
Miss Thompson is still in her ’teens, but has 
had extensive study under the best masters 
of this instrument. 
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Carlos Salzedo 


The Celebrated French Harp Virtuoso 
available for Concerts, Musicales and Re- 
citals. 


Mr. Salzedo solo pieces besides 
his accompaniments, and it would appear that 
the audience never before realized what latent 
beauty the harp possesses from the manner of 


played two 


its applause—New York Herald, March 12th 
1913. 

Mr. Salzedo showed himself to be a virtuoso 
of the highest order with his instrument 
Rarely has it been played here with such 
variety of shading and beauty of touch Ver 
York Evening Journal, March 12th, 1913. 

Ifarpist shares in honors with operatic stais 

New York American. 

His playing gave the keenest pleasure. The 


harp seemed like a thing alive, and to respond 


even to his thought.—Elmra (N. Y.) Adver- 
tiser, May 13, 1913 

Carlos Salzedo proved himself a prince of 
harpists. The capacity of the harp was brought 


with the fullest adaptation of its place in music. 
—Elmira Star Gazette, May 13, 1913. 


Mgt. FRED. O. RENARD 
~\ 216 West 70th St., New York, N. Y. 
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30STON, June 9.—The annual meeting of 
the Oliver Ditson Society for the relief 
of needy musicians was held at the res- 
idence of the late Mr. Ditson, No. 233 
Commonwealth avenue, on Saturday, May 
31. The report by the president showed a 
large number of cases in which much need- 
ed assistance had been given during the 
past year, and the usefulness of such a 
fund was again made clear. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Arthur Foote; trustees, A. 
Parker Browne, George W. Chadwick, 
Charles H. Ditson; clerk, Charles F. 
Smith: assistant clerk and treasurer, Ar- 
thur R. Smith. Application may be made 
to any of these officers: Post Office ad- 
dress, No. 6 Newbury street, Boston. At- 


tention is called to the fact that this fund 
exists solely to help in cases of destitution 
and is not for educational purposes 


Vienna Honors Ernest Karl 


VIENNA, June 7.—A concert has been ar- 
ranged in honor of Director Ernest Karl 
of the German Theater in Milwaukee. The 
well-known American-Austrian _ pianist, 
Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck, has been chosen to 
represent the American musical colony in 
the program, which will be given in Gros- 
ser Musikverein Saal. Mme. Apfelbeck 
has toured the greater part of Europe dur- 
ing her residence abroad and has appeared 
with the leading orchestras under noted 
conductors. In 1913-1914 she will be un- 
der the management of Lolita D. Ma 


son, Chicago. 
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MUSIC’S PLACE IN GREAT 
FAIR AT SAN FRANCISCO 


International Choral Competition to Be 
One of the Particular Features— 
Two Buildings for Music 


Francisco, June 2—One of the 
elaborate courts. that connect the exhibit 
buildings in the main section of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition of rgrs will be de- 
voted especially to musical productions. It 
is to be known as the Court of Festival 
and the equipment is to be made with a 
view to fitness for choral singing and other 
musical productions. In the immense 
tower of the court there will be a great 
organ with echo organs in the smaller 
towers. Near the great Festive Court will 
be Festive Hall, with a seating capacity of 
three thousand persons. A pipe organ will 
also be installed in this hall. 

George W. Stewart, who was musical d1- 
rector of the Chicago and St. Louis exposi- 
tions, has been secured for the same work 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, as al- 
ready announced. Mr. Stewart is well 
qualified for the directorship of this huge 
undertaking, but there is a feeling among 
local musicians that one of the many able 
and experienced directors of San Francisco 
or California ought to have been chosen 
for .~ position. 

One of the most attractive features of 
the festival will be the competition for 
valuable prizes of choirs from every coun- 


SAN 


try. It is proposed to have a_ massed 
chorus of twenty thousand voices, selected 
from the trained singers of the world’s 


leading choirs to render folk songs of each 
nation. The National Eisteddfod of Wales 
is collecting $50,000 in the interests of 
Welsh competitive singing, and Tyrol, Bo 
hemia and Switzerland are also raising 
large sums. It is quite certain that a large 
prize will be offered for the best opera 
composed in honor of the completion of 


the Panama Canal. 
Other departments of music will be 
represented in the Liberal Arts Building, 


where there will be on exhibition the mate- 
rials, processes and products relating to the 
manufacture of musical instruments. 
These are classified into ten divisions, in- 
cluding all kinds of wood and metal in- 
struments, strings and wind and with and 
without keyboard. There will also be in 
this section instruments played automat- 
ically, as well as a complete display of 
every kind of musical appliance in use from 
the earliest time to the present day. The 
Municipal Opera will be used for the pre- 
duction of grand opera by the greatest 
artists. F. V. 


Concert Tour for Ella Courts 


Ella Courts, the Texas soprano, who re 
cently decided to make a tour of America 
next season, is spoken of as an artist who 
has striking ability in two branches. Miss 
Courts was at one time a pianist, but after 
several years of study in Europe discovered 
that she had a voice and has since devoted 
her entire time to it. Last season she was 
heard in a joint recital with Cornelia Rider- 
Possart and many other celebrated artists 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. Her 
work was brought to the attention of Marc 
Lagen through Mrs. Possart and he im 
mediately engaged her for concerts under 
his direction for two seasons. Miss Courts 
is a pupil of George Ferguson and Cam 
panari and has sung all the standard ora 
torios and operas. Her voice is a dramatic 
soprano. 
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Oratorio and Concert 


After a year in Italy and Germany 


will be available for American en- 
gagements from September, 1913, to 
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Vocal Chord Contraction 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I have been troubled with contraction of 
the vocal chords for more than twenty 
years, and I should like to know if there 
is such a disease. When I was a boy about 
ten or twelve years of age I had a good 
voice with a very good range as a soprano. 
Then suddenly it “went back on me.” Since 
then it is usually restricted to half an oc- 
tave. If I try to force it it strains and 
brings tears to my eyes. I know I havea 
good voice because if I put my fingers to 
my ears deep down the tones are 
of good quality. If there were only some 
way of bringing them to the “surface” I 
should be hapnv. 

It is this question of whether there is 
such a disease as chord contraction that I 
ask you to answer. Very truly yours, 

James R. CrawForp. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 19, 1913. 


The question propounded in the above 
letter was submitted by Musica AMERICA 
to W. Warren Shaw, who has had consid- 
erable experience with cases of a similar 
nature. His reply follows: 

To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 

Regarding the inquiry of your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Crawford, as to whether 
there is such a disease as chord contraction, 
would say that there is no disease of the 
kind recognized by the medical profession. 
Conditions of chronic vocal chord contrac- 
tion may exist—not as a disease but rather 
as a pathological condition—as any abnor- 
mal condition of muscular condition could 
exist. The fact of the voice having “gone 
back on him” at the age of twelve is not 
unusual. It is a natural consequence of 
the change of organism which takes place 
in the male between the ages of 12 and 15. 
The change in the voice is frequently 
marked by a vocal phenomenon which is 
peculiar to the male at this age and is 
characterized by the temporary inability to 
control vocal effect. During this period the 
vocal muscles are in no condition to per- 
form their usual function of automatic 
control and it is a dangerous thing to at- 
tempt to sing. 

With proper treatment under the guid- 


ance of an expert voice specialist it is pos- 
sible that the muscular interference can be 
relieved and the voice restored. 

The voice should never be forced under 
any circumstances. The bringing of tears 
to the eyes is warning enough to the pa- 
tient to desist from any such proceeding. 
The. fact that the voice is of good quality 
“deep down” would indicate that under 
skilful treatment desired results could be 
brought about—high up, instead of “deep 
down.” Without hearing the voice I 
should, however, hesitate to prescribe treat- 
ment. If I were Mr. Crawford I should 
first consult a first-class throat specialist to 
determine the physical possibilities, and if 
conditions were favorable to adjustment I 
should then commence vocal study under a 
first-class voice specialist. 

W. WarreEN SHAW. 

47 South 17th St., 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 27, 1913. 


Bethlehem’s Passion for Bach 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 


Having recently attended the Bach Fes- 
tival in Bethlehem, at which the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” and the B Minor Mass were 
given under the direction of Dr. Wolle, I 
should feel privileged if you will allow me 
to express in your paper a few ideas which 
the performance inspired. 

I have had occasion to visit several cities 
in the East and Middle West, many of 
which are considered musical. In none of 
these places, however, did I find an atmos- 
phere similar to that in Bethlehem. There 
Bach is to the townspeople not only a 
pastime, but evidently a genuine passion. 
Wherever you go—into the shops, hotels or 
homes—you will hear that name which to 
the average music-lover has little signifi- 
cance, and who has been called the “mu- 
sicians’ musician.” 

This interest in Bach’s music is prin- 
cipally due to the large number of Mora- 
vians in Bethlehem, who found their church 
music on the German chorales, which Bach 
was so fond of harmonizing and _ incor- 
porating in his choral and other works. 

I have talked with many leaders of 
choral societies in different cities who have 
told me, “We have to give operas in con- 
cert form to get an audience, and even 
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ZOE FULTON 


Prima Donna Contralto 
Recent Opera Comments 


The role of ‘‘Hansel’’ was sung by 
Miss Zoe Fulton, who formerly was 
with the company, but who has recently 
retired from opera to devote herself 
to concert work. That she had friends 
in the audience was demonstrated as 
soon as the curtain rose on the first act. 
She gave a quite charming interpreta- 
tion of her role both as singer and ac- 
tress—_JENNIE IRENE MIX IN 
Pittsburgh Post, May 21, 1913. 





Miss Fulton gave a buoyant and 
artistic impersonation of Haensel. 
She sang exceedingly well and her 


characterization was given with the 
awkward liveliness of boyhood that 
never betrayed her sex.—CATHARINE 
ELSTON IN Pittsburgh Dispatch, May 
aa Sete. 

Miss Zoe Fulton, who has held a 
church position in Pittsburgh for the 
last few weeks, and who has recently left 
opera for concert work, returned to 
sing ‘‘Hansel,’’ and was given a warm 
welcome. Her work as_ singer and 
actress was excellent.—The Pittsburgh 
Sun, May 21, 1913. 

The Aborn Opera Company presented 
the first of two special matinee perform 
ances of ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’ yesterday 
afternoon, and the music is charming and 
its rendition was delightful. The roleof 
Hansel was sung by Miss Zoe Fultonina 
vivacious manner.—Chronicle Telegraph, 
May 21, 1913. 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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then we cannot meet expenses.” Why 
could not the Protestant churches use more 
of the chorales in their services? They are 
certainly among the most churchly and ma- 
jestic hymns we have, and their singing by 
the choir and congregation cannot fail to 
raise the standard of musical appreciation 
and create interest in the best choral sing- 
ing. Sincerely yours, an appreciative sub- 
scriber, R. Van Woert. 
Montclair, N. J., June 4. 


Weber’s Age When He Produced His 
First Opera 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In a recent issue of the Allgemeine Mu- 
sik-Zeitung, which I read regularly every 
week, there appeared two very interesting 
letters by Carl Maria von Weber, written 
in January, 1801, when he was still quite a 
boy. They were penned in vigorous de- 
fense of the illustrious composer’s first 
opera, “Das Waldmadchen,” which on the 
occasion of its performance at the little 
Saxon town of Freiberg, was much abused 
by certain of his contemporaries. One of 
these adverse critics also seemed to cast 
doubts upon Weber’s age, which caused 
the youthful composer to state the follow- 
ing in his second letter: “My birth certif- 
icate proves that I was born on December 
18, 1787, at 11 o'clock in the evening, so 
that I do not pretend to be but am actually 
only thirteen years old.” But this is very 
remarkable, as every biographical diction- 
ary in the world states that Carl Maria von 
Weber was born in the year 1786, and 
not in 1787. The question, therefore, 
arises, was Weber himself in error or are 
the dictionaries wrong? In spite of the 
birth certificate I certainly think that 
Weber was mistaken. 

Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
London, May 25, 1913. 


Felice Lyne’s Activities 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 


A few weeks ago MusiIcat AMERICA 
published an inquiry from Toronto, signed 
“Celeste V. Keltie,” asking “what has be- 
come of Felice Lyne?” By publishing this 
inquiry, I take it that MusicaL AMERICA 
would have given the information if it 
were at hand. 

I have seen the same inquiry in several 
newspapers, especially in the West, and 
this leads me to believe that the public gen- 
erally would like to know what has be- 
come of her. 

I do not know how MusicaAL AMERICA 
feels about answering such an inquiry, but 
I take it that a publication of its standing 
desires to give its interested readers an 
item of news for which they appear to be 
in quest. 

She sang three very important concert 
engagements in London between February 
15 and March 15. She is under contract 
with the Quinlan Opera Company, of Lon- 
don, singing leading roles in twelve stand- 
ard operas, all in English. The company 
numbering 165, has just completed a tour 
of the English provinces, Newcastle, 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Dublin, and is 
now on the way to South Africa aboard a 
chartered steamer, the Nestor. They will 
tour South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, returning to London about next 


April. 
S. T. Lyne. 


Allentown, Pa., May 27, 1913. 


American Singers of German Opera in 
a New York Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton Piersol, both 
American artists, gave an informal musi- 
cale in one of the A£olian Hall studios in 
New York on June 5. They are members 
of the Stadt Theater in Bremerhaven and 
are in this country merely for a vacation. 
Mrs. Piersol, who formerly sang here in 
opera under the name of Marie Ladue, has 
a coloratura soprano voice of agreeable 
quality and Mr. Piersol is the owner of a 
resonant bass which he exhibited with stir- 
ring effect in the delivery of Pogner’s Ad- 
dress from the first act of “Die Meister- 
singer.” Mr. and Mrs. Piersol will resume 
their duties in Bremerhaven in the Fall. 
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L05 ANGELES IS TO 
KEEP ITS ORCHESTRA 


Preparations Made for Next Year 
Despite Hamilton’s Departure 
—Conductors Considered 


Los ANGELES, June 2.—The first step has 
been taken for the continuation of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra next season. 
For a time it looked dubious as to whether 
the orchestra could continue in existence, 
after the resignation of Harley Hamilton. 
Mr. Hamilton built up the orchestra, con- 
ducted it sixteen years, and made it what 
it was. It is true the orchestra was not 
one to compete with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, for instance, but it brought a 
great deal of good music to Los Angeles. 
So, when Mr. Hamilton resigned and the 


Board of Directors got discouraged the 
outlook was not pleasant. 

At the annual meeting of the board last 
week a number of the former members 
resigned and their successors were elected. 
The members now are as follows: Mrs. 
Fred Bixby, Mrs. A. C. Billicke, Willis 
Booth, Miss Clare Germain, Clifford Lott, 
Mrs. J. O. Koepfli, Mrs. H. L. Story, Gen. 
M. H. Sherman, Mrs. L. N. Brunswig, 
Mrs. B. B. Bush, Mrs. Irving Ingraham, 
Mrs. E. L. Doheny, Dr. Norman Bridge, 
Mrs. Howard Huntington, Mrs. Dean 
Mason, Mrs. Walter Raymond, John B. 
Miller, Mrs. Elbert Wing, Mrs. W. J. 
Washburn and Mrs. H. W. R. Strong. 

Of these, the offiecrs are: General Sher- 
man, president; Mrs. Walter Raymond, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Clifford Lott, 
second vice-president; Mrs. H. L. Story, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Mason, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Koepfli, treasurer. 

While the question of director is inter- 
esting, it is one which naturally follows 
the matter of securing a sufficient guaran- 
tee to keep the orchestra on its feet. There 
is advocated the combination of the sym- 
phony and the popular orchestra under the 
same leader. This would mean the com- 
bination of the deficits of the two orches- 
tras, which would total about $12,000 a 
year. If this board is sufficiently active to 
secure such a sum yearly for say three 
years, it will be in a position to offer a 
reasonable salary to a conductor of note. 
With the wealth and social standing there 
is represented on the board, there is nu 
reason why this cannot be done. 

There is no lack of applicants for the 
position of director. Among those men- 
tioned are Dr. Heinrich Schrieber, of 
Kiel; Dr. Herman Wetzler, of Riga; 
Ariana, of Milan; McKinnon, of London; 
Arthur Berg, of New York; André 
Maquarre, of New York; Charles d’Al- 
bert, of Vienna; Max Hershfeld, of New 
York; Otto Urack, of Boston; Henry 
Schoenfeld, of Los Angeles, and about a 
hundred others. It may be added that the 
members of the orchestra have signed a 
request to the board of directors to give 
the appointment to Henry Schoenefeld, un 
der whom they have played at times and 
whose musical standing they know. 

The popular orchestral programs under 
Eduardo Lebegott have hurt the symphony 
attendance a good deal, but with the pro- 
posed consolidation of the orchestras un- 
der one guarantee and one leader the situa- 
tion will be much better. W. F. G. 





Irma Schenuit, daughter of Prof. and 
Mrs. Harry F. Schenuit, of Milwaukee, has 
been winning new honors in Eastern cities, 
where her piano playing is attracting at- 
tention. She recently appeared at a private 
musical in the home of Oscar Saenger, the 
New York vocal teacher, at a concert of 
the New York Theater Club in the Hotel 
Astor, and at the Maryland Club, at Bal- 
timore. 
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GLIERE AND E THNO-S YMBOLISM 


A Russian Composer With Something New to Say to the World 
His Wonderful Third Symphony——Individuality of His Songs, 
Piano Pieces and Chamber Music- 
Melodist as Well as a Symbolist 


IVAN NARODNY 


An Optimist and a Master 


Fa 








ATIONALISM, impressionism, realism 
and futurism in music have had their 

days of triumph and it has seemed as if 
every imaginable “ism” has been exhausted 
Yet now ethno-symbolism comes along to 
as the “last word” in 
and the strange part 
of it is that it has arisen and been devel- 
oped entirely without heed to the world at 
large. Reinhold Gliére, the originator of 
this'new movement, while working out his 
of the 


claim consideration 


modern composition, 


phonetic inventions in the shadow 


Kremlin walls, in the historic atmospherc 
of Russian Czardom, has modestly com- 
bated all popular acclaim. If it had not 
been for the sensational success of his 
Third Symphony, “lla Murometz,” which 
attracted more attention at home and 
abroad than anything else since ‘Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony, the young com- 


for a couple 
hidden in his 


might have remained, 
of years longer, at any rate, 
self-elected. seclusion. 
Ethno-symbolism in music means a reten- 
tion of the character of folk music, far 
as externals are concerned, but. comple- 
mented by individual elements having only 


poser 


SU 


a symbolistic meaning, and being the re- 
verse of the realistic or nationalistic. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously I do 


not know, but Glicre, in his echno-symbol- 
ism, has made the first attempt in music 
(not ecclesiastical) to follow the theory of 
the late Count Leo Tolstoy by which the 
esthetic element was subordinated to the 
ethical, although Sibelius, Melartin and the 
l‘innish school of music in general may be 
considered as tending in the same direction, 
especially the latest works in Finnish 
music. 

Although of a French name, Mr. Gliere 
is a thorough Russian, ein December 30, 
1874, in Kietf, where he began to study mu- 
sic at the age of eleven, with the idea of 
becoming a violinist. After he had finished 
his studies in Kieff he went to Moscow and 
at twenty became a student at the Imperial 
Conservatory under Arensky, Taneyeff, 
Konus and Ippolitott-lvanoff, who gave tull 


recognition to his great talent. After his 
graduation in 1900 he began to compose 
songs and instrumental music while keep 


ing in touch with the life and traditions of 
the people. It was only five years ago that 
little by little his compositions began to at 


tract the attention of larger musical circles 
until to-day he is a new world figure in 
music. 

“Tlia Murometz,” the third symphony of 
Gliére, like the opera, “Boris Godounoff,” 
by Moussorgsky, has a _ national historic 
background, both in the theme and in the 
color of the melodies. Boris is a historic 


figure in Russian national life, /iia a leg 
endary one. The first is realistic, the lat 
ter symbolic. Both are elemental in thei 
way and full of vital force. 


Theme of ‘Ilia’ 


llia Murometz, according to the legend, 
is a simple peasant invited by the repre 


sentatives of the nation to become the 
leader of the country, while plowing and 
singing in the fields. This was about the 
ninth century, when Vladimir was the 
ruler in Kieff. Yielding to the public de 
mand, /lia leaves his village and starts an 


adventurous journey until he arrives at the 
throne. He has desperate fights with 
wicked beings and spirits and finally suc 


umbs, but rises again and wanders like a 
shadow from generation to generation, an 
eternal and unconquerable spirit. Ile is a 


symbol of the sphinx-like power of nature 


Gliére has succeeded in giving to his 
poem deep moral sentiment, uplifting beau 
ty and great musical charm. If “Ilia Mu 
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rometz” were conventional one might call 
it a symphonic poem. But in reality it is a 
dramatic symphony of a style of its own. 

What a peculiar subjective power there 
is in Gliere’s compositions is shown in the 
different moods that his works produce. 
For instance, there is his “Esquisse,’ op. 17, 
with its darkly mysterious thrills, con- 
trasted with the whimsical coquettishness 





Reinhold Gliére, 
Originator of a New Movement 
Music 


Russian Composer and 
in 


of No. 4 of the same opus. In many of 
lis piano numbers there are suggestions of 
Chopin or Schumann. They contain many 
heart-melting melodies, as, for instance, his 
Op. 5 and 17, and “Joy,” op. 21. Composi 
tions of heavy and dissonant character by 


Gliere are rare. His tendency is toward 
grace, the mystic element, romanticism and 
love of nature. 


In his songs Gliere stands probably closer 
to Borodine than any one else. There is 
also Tschaikowskian feeling and Rimsky 
Korsakoff color to add to the force with 
which the symbolic meaning is conveyed. 
lt is hard to find a more majestic song 
than his “Zieht die Nacht,” op. 50, and 
irilliant and gripping songs are “Still ruht 
das Meer,” op. 28; “Evening,” op. 37; 
“Death,” op. 36; “Song of the Orient,” op. 
28: “Die Liebe Ist des Leiden’s Kind,” op. 
12, etc. His songs number more than half 

hundred, each more fascinating than the 
other. They are published by Jurgenson 
inl \loscow 

Chamber Music 


The most popular works of Gliére 
his wonderful pieces of chamber music, op. 
3 and 4, 2 and 20. They are optimistic, 
natural and sincere. Sadness is employed 
by Gliére only to give the power of con- 

trast and reinforce the dramatic element. 
His first and second symphonies are pic- 
turesque in their contrapuntal details and 
very effective in the use of low string and 
wood instruments, with some piercing solo 
parts entering like beams of brilliant light 
n the night. But somehow their power is 
inferior to the Third Symphony. His vio- 
lin numbers, op. 48, and his op. 51, for 
violoncello and piano, are colorful 


are 


Throughout his more than half a hun- 
dred works Gliere speaks a new and in- 
spiring language. His ethno-symbolism is 


inysteriously romantic and optimistic. Each 
not and interval means something and has 
an outspoken character. If there is any- 
thing in modern Russian music that should 
appeal to American audiences it is this mu- 
of Gliére’s. As in the case of most 
composers with something new to say, so 
in Gliére’s, the conventional patron of mu- 
sic may be inclined to exhibit indifference, 
but I certainly expect that some of the 
American conductors will produce one of 
Gliére’s symphonies or at least some of his 
shorter instrumental works in the near fu 


sic 


ture. Ethno-symbolism is well worthy the 
most careful attention. 
Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, the 


was soloist at the 
given by the pupils 


3oston dramatic soprano, 
annual piano recital 





of Mme. Edith Rowena Noyes, at Steinert 
Hall, Boston, on May 26. The program in 
cluded many of Mme. Noyes’s compositions 
for piano and voice. The pupils participat 
ing were Judith Page, Helen Gegan, Alma 
Tower, Grace MacIntyre, Katherine 
Brown, Margaret Bragdon, Marion Dear- 
born, Mildred Torrey, Mae Earle, Mar- 
jorie Hale, Louise Fiske, Marion Steward, 
Rachel Orcutt, Ella Crimmins, Rachel 
Lane and Gladys Carpenter. They had the 
assistance of Marion Moorehouse, ’cellist, 
and Amee Lister, pianist. 





MUSIC OF THE KAFFIRS 


Distance Lends Enchantment to Per- 
formances of African Natives 

The journey back to Capetown was 

across the Great Karoo Desert, through the 


Hex Rivey Valley and mountain passes, 
flashing by mounds of memorial stones, 
past the muddy, dried-up Modder River, 


few-and-far-between railway station shan- 
ties, and the everlasting kopjes. The rail- 
Way Carriages were wide and roomy, con- 
vertible at night into cosy sleepers. The 
most interesting of my off-days, writes 
Herbert Bath in the London Musical Her- 
ald, was that spent in seeing Kaffir war- 
dances. The orchestra consisted of some 
20 black M’Champees, ranged in three or 
four rows, each squatting on his haunches 
with his Kaffir “piano” before him. 

These oblong pieces of polished wood are 
bound at each end and stretched by means 
of leather or thick elastic thongs across 
a framework with gourds and tins of rela 
tive size fixed under each piece of wood 
to act as resonators. The small instru- 
ments have ten notes, and the large instru- 


ments, at which the men stand, have four 
notes. They are played by means of drum 
sticks. They buzz like the pizzicato of a 


string bass, but resemble mostly the xylo- 
phone. Distance lends enchantment. 

Thousands of natives take part in the 
dancing. Some of them became quite wild 
and would have run amuck if the com- 
pound manager had not used his long whip 
rigorously. The tunes were based on a 
mixture of the tonal and Greek modes 
Most of them consisted of short four-bar 
phrases, and suddenly changing from a 
quick six-eight to a broad two-four meas- 
ure just for a few bars, then back again 
to be worked up by a wild stringendo into 
an exciting finale. 


Recital Gives Pueblo, 
Something to Remember 


PursLo, CoL., May 26.—Pueblo was for- 
tunate in being included in the Western 
itinerary of Eugen Ysaye. The great Bel- 
gian violinist played here on Saturday and 
his wonderfully artistic performance gave 
this newly awakened city the greatest pleas- 
ure of the kind it has had for several sea 
sons. The music reviewer for the Pueblo 
Chieftain, Mrs. Francis Hendricks, whose 
uropean home adjoined Ysaye’s, declared 
that in all the many times she had heard 
him abroad she had never known him to 
play more magnificently than on this oc- 
casion. The violiniet’s son, Gabriel, also 
played and showed that he is following 


Ysaye’s Col., 


closely in the footsteps of his famous 
father. J. K. F. 
Mrs. Wessell’s Daughter in Herbert 


Opera 


A valuable addition to the company play 
ing Victor Herbert’s new musical comedy, 
“Sweethearts,” has been secured by the en 
gagement of Vivienne Wessell. Miss Wes 
sell is the daughter of Mrs. Florence L. 
Wessell, the New York coach and accom 
panist, from whom she received her train- 
ing. Miss Wessell is said to be the pos- 
sessor of a rich soprano and a charming 
personality. 


NIKISCH TRIUMPHS 
IN MILAN CONCERTS 


Big Scala Audience Applauds Con- 
ductor Rapturously— Success of 
a Trieste Chorus 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Via San Maria Fulcorina, 
Milan, May 22, 1913. 
T was of course to be expected that Ar- 
thur Nikisch would triumph in the or 
chestral concert which he conducted here, 
and triumph he most assuredly did. He di- 
rected the eighth of the concerts, under the 
auspices of the Society of Symphony Con- 
certs, and music-lovers flocked to the Scala 
Even the 


in great numbers.to hear him. 


hoxes and the stalls were crowded—an un- 
usual circumstance with a public that does 
not like to pay the highest prices for its 
concert music. 


Nikisch’s great magnetism and power of 
personality had their effect from the very 
lirst number, the Beethoven ‘‘Leonore” 
()verture, No. 3, and the “Eroica” Sym- 
phony, which followed, was interpreted by 
the master in such wise that Milan cannot 
remember another performance pro- 
foundly impressive. During the tremendous 
applause that followed Nikisch shook the 
hand of Concertmaster Natorucci, as a 
token of his admiration for the manner in 
which the orchestra played and _ then in- 
sisted upon having all the members of the 
orchestra share in the public praise. A 
Schubert symphony and the “Tannhauser” 
Overture were the other numbers and the 
enthusiasm remained at a high pitch until 
the very last note. All this splendid suc 
cess was accomplished by Nikisch with 
only four or five rehearsals. Milan fer 
vently hopes that he will return next 
season, 

The Trieste Choral Society attracted but 
a small audience for its concert in Vittorio 
I’manuele Hall, but scored an artistic suc 
cess great enough to compensate. Con 
ductor Romeo Bartoli led a choir of fifteen 
male and female singers, who followed his 
dictates with marvelous precision and dis 
played an exquisite quality of tone. Anex 
clusively Italian program was given, in 
cluding both ecclesiastical and secular mu 
sic eminently suited to a small chorus. 

Probably the reason there were so few 
present at the concert was that few had any 
idea of the treat in store. Musical art of 
the purest kind was exhibited in the sing 
ing of numbers by Palestrina, Amerio, Ma 
renzio, Monteverdi, Vecchi, Pifaro, Scan 
dello, Conato and Glaudio, and the enthu 
siasm was so great that almost the entire 
program had to be repeated. For Neapo 
litan songs by Scandello there was a third 
encore. Such magnificent singing earned 
the Trieste society and its admir:ble con 
ductor every bit of the tribute accorded 
them and more. 

“The Candid Wife,” comic opera by Le 
han and Loro, had a first performance at 
the Lyric last evening and a large audience 
found much delight in it, especially in the 
first two acts. Interest waned somewhat 
in the third act. The action is laid in an 
cient Florence and the familiar story 1s 
told of an old and jealous husband de 
ceived by his young wife and her lover. 

A. PoNCHIELLI 


SO 


More than 1,000 persons heard the choral 
concert by 800 school children of Canon 
City, Col. Thomas G. Taylor, superin 
tendent of public school music, officiated 
at the piano and directed the various 
choirs. 
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NEW MUSIC-—-VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





ROBABLY the most significant addi- 
tion made to the Ditson “Musicians’ 
Library” last year‘ was the collection of 
“One Hundred Folk Songs of All Nations,” 
edited by the English composer Granville 
Bantock. Recently the same _ publishers 
have brought out a volume of “Sixty Pa- 
triotic Songs of All Nations,’* a compila- 
tion which must be regarded as a supple- 
ment to the earlier one. It, too, has been 
edited by Mr. Bantock to admirable pur- 
pose and it is prefaced by two illuminating 
introductions, one of them consisting of 
comments on the individual songs being 
by the editor himself, the other a dis- 
cussion of the qualities and characteristics 
of patriotic music generally, by H. Des- 
mond Anderton. 

The plan of the volume is essentially the 
same as that of the “Hundred Folk Songs.’ 
Except for the North ‘American Indians 
all the nationalities represented in the lat- 
ter are to be found here in addition to 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and the former 
South African Republic, which were not 
included in it. 

The best known patriotic songs of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Italy and the United States are, of course, 
to be found here, but there are also other 
and less familiar ones. In the case of 
France, for instance, the old songs of the 
Revolution, “Ca ira” and “La, Carmagnole,” 


*“Sixty Patriotic Soncs oF Att Nations.” 


idited by Granville Bantock. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. ‘Musicians’ 
Library.”’ Price, Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 
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are included. “Home, Sweet Home” is 
catalogued as a patriotic song for England. 
For the United States the list of patriotic 
songs considered by the editor as most 
representative comprises “Yankee Doodle,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “Hail 
Columbia.” 

On the whole the songs will be found of 
less purely musical interest and value than 
those in the folksong collection. This is, 
of course, inevitable; those conditions that 
favor the development of patriotic songs 
afford less latitude for originality and 
variety of musical expression than the 
subtler emotions instrumental in the 
foundation of folk music of a nature other 
than patriotic. Moreover, in the patriotic 
songs of nations whose musical speech is 
under ordinary circumstances of a more or 
less exotic character we find, instead of fas- 
cinatingly unfamiliar details of interval 
and rhythm only occidental obviousness 
and banality. How insipid, for example, 
by contrast with their more characteristic 
songs, are the tunes which in this volume 
represent Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Greece and Egypt. Notable exceptions to 
this, however, are Iceland and Japan, the 
Icelandic national hymn, in particular, be- 
ing of a strange haunting beauty. 

nm. FP. P. 
* * * 

MATEUR chamber-music players will 
welcome the appearance of two al- 
bums for trio of violin, violoncello and 
piano,t which come from the press of G. 
Schirmer, New York. Book I contains six 
pieces by old masters, including a Mozart 
Menuet, Matheson Air, Gossec Gavotte, 
Mozart “Deutscher Tanz,’ Handel Arioso 
end Beethoven Menuet, while the second 
hook is given over to modern compositions 
by Dvorak, Sibelius, whose lovely “Méli- 
sande” is included; Juon, Fuchs, who is 
represented by a charming “Phantasie- 
stuck” in strict canon form, Bizet and Of- 

fenbach. 

A long-felt want is satisfied by these al- 
bums and they should accordingly be ex- 
amined by all lovers of chamber-music. 

x * * 


OCK-A-BY, LULLABY” is the title 
of a charming little cradle song by 
Gottlieb Federleins§ a New York vocal 
teacher. It is dedicated to Mme. Julia 
Culp, the famous liedersinger. Mr. Feder- 
lein has a pure and sincere melodic flow in 
this little song, which is written with mu- 
sicianly taste. 

Two sacred songs published under one 
cover are “Still, Still with Thee” and “Be- 
loved, Let Us Love,” by W. Dichmont. 
There is an admirable freedom of expres- 
sion in both songs, which are musically 
above the average church song. In the 
first there is used repeatedly a phrase which 
is reminiscent of the noble melody which 
opens the prelude to the third act of “Die 
Meistersinger” and which here has that 
same convincing effect as in the Wagner 
music drama. 

The title of the second song, “Beloved, 
Let Us Love,” is misleading, and this is 
further borne out in the music. Quite as 
secular as the title is the music set down 
and the text alone as devotional. Mr. Dich- 
mont will do well to find secular words for 
this song, as it will then have a _ better 
chance of success. 

A “Petite Valse Francaise” for piano 
solo by Henry Geehl also appears. It is 
typical of its title and welcome as a salon 
piece. Technically it is within the ability 
of amateur pianists. 

x ok Ok 
WO new albums:of songs for a solo 
voice with piano accompaniment are 
a “Keats Album’§ and a “Shakespeare AlI- 





t“Trio Atsum.”’ Books I and II. For Violin. 
Violoncello and Piano. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York. Price $1.00 net each. 

t‘‘Rocx-a-sy, LULL-a-By.”’ Song for a Medium 
Voice. By Gottlieb Federlein. Price 50 cents. 
“Stitt, STILL wItH THEE.” ‘“‘BELoveD, Let Us 


Love.”” ‘Two Sacred Songs for a Low Voice. 3y 
W. Dichmont. Price 50 cents. “PETITE VALSE 
F RANCAISE,”’ For the Piano. 3y Henry Geehl. 


Price 60 cents. Published by Edward Schuberth 
& Co., New York. 

§‘‘Keats ArtpuM.” Eight Songs for Medium 
and High Voices. 3y Franklin Hopkins. 
‘SHAKESPEARE ALBUM.” Six Songs for Medium 
and Low Voices. By Franklin Hopkins. Price 
£1.00 each. Published by the H. W. Gray Com- 
pany, New York. 


bum” bearing the imprint of the H. W. 
Gray Co., New York. They consist of set- 
tings by Franklin Hopkins of various texts 
of Keats and Shakespeare. 

Among the Keéats songs are “Brighter 
Has It Left Thine Eyes,” “Cassandra in 
the Skies,” “The Day Ils Gone” and several 
others. Mr. Hopkins is fairly successful 
in creating the atmusphere for some of 
these, “Love and Fame” having many ex- 
cellent features. The matter of his man- 
ner of expression, which was found faulty 
in his album of modern poets, is slightly 
better in these songs, though there are 
countless places where G flat is used for F 
sharp, B flat for A sharp, etc. In addition 
to this there is little to be said about the 
songs. [hey almost satisfy the standards 
that obtain to-day in their field. 

The Shakespeare album contains “Under 
the Greenwood Tree,’ “Trip no Further, 
Pretty Sweeting,” “Orpheus With His 
Lute,’ “That I Am Forsworn for Thee,” 
“Who Is Sylvia?” and “Blow, Thou Win- 
ter Wind.” Mr. Hopkins took his courage 
together when he attempted to set “Who Is 
Sylvia?” The result is not satisfactory, 
for of this lovely poem we have Schubert's 
wonderful song and of modern musicians 
one by Eric Coates, the gifted young Brit- 
ish composer. His “Orpheus With His 
Lute” likewise cannot compare with 
Charles Fonteyn Manney’s fine setting. 


* * * 


- its sacred octavo series called “The 

Choral Service” the White-Smith house 
offers two new issues. 

I'rederick Maxson’s Choral Sentences, || 
set for mixed voices, are not only musi- 
cianly in their style, but they are in more 
than a few instances thoroughly devotional 
in spirit and should be examined by choir- 
masters everywhere. 

An anthem of worth is Clifford Dema- 
rest’s “OQ Lord, Thou Art My God” for 
mixed voices. It is well done and the ac- 
companiment wisely set for the organ. 
There is an incidental tenor solo in it, after 
which the chorus enters again, leading to 
the ending, which is splendidly climaxed. 


* * * 


A*® interesting treatment of one theme 
in two songs published under one 
cover is found in Ludwig Hess’s “Two 
Moods, op. 42," from the press of the 
John Church Company. These are two 
songs for a high voice with piano accom- 
paniment. In the first, “Merry Farewell,” 
the composer employs his theme to express 
the thoughts of a man leaving the forest, 
setting out on his way to see his sweetheart, 
all according to a German poem of one 
Kolzoff. And this theme is used again in 
the second song, “When I See Thee,” 
where by an artistic handling it is equally 
effective in conveying the meditative mood 
of the meeting of lover and loved one. Mr. 
lless is to be commended on the fine work 
which these songs exemplify. One feels in 
them a certain Brahmsian influence which 
is wholly admirable. 
* * * 


I \V Witmark songs** are John Car- 
rington’s “A Little Dreaming by the 
Way,” to the fine Dunbar poem; Kate 
Vannah’s “To Hear Thy Voice” and an 
Kaster song, “Christ the Saviour Lives 
Again,” by George Lowell Tracey. 
lor piano there are George L. Spauld- 
ing’s “Mama’s Darling,” for four hands; 
Paul Lawson’s “Sunny Faces,” for piano 
solo, both simple of execution; a minuet, 
“Gertrude,” by Samuel Jonas, and a Can- 
zone, by D. Savino, this latter.of a more 
advanced nature. 
|CHORAL SENTENCES. For Chorus of Mixed 
Voices. By Frederick Maxson. “O Lorp, THovu 
\rt My _ Gop.’ Anthem for Chorus of Mixed 
Voices. By Clifford Demarest. Published by the 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. Price 12 cents each. 


{Two Moops. Two Songs for a High. Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Ludwig Hess, 
Op. 42. Published by the John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, New York and London. Price 75 
cents. 


****\ Little DREAMING By THE Way.” Song by 
Jolin Carrington. “To Hear Tuy Voice.” Song 
for a Medium Voice. By Kate Vannah. ‘“CurRIst 
THE Saviour Lives AGAIN.” Sacred Song for 
Easter. By George Lowell Tracey. Price 60 
cents each. ‘“‘MAMA’s DarLING.’ For the Piano, 
Four Hands. By Geo. L. Spaulding. Price 50 
cents. “Sunny FAcEs.” For the Piano. By 
Paul Lawson. Price 30 cents. **GERTRUDE.”’ 
Minuet for the Piano. By Samuel Jonas. Price 
50 cents. ‘“‘CANZONE.” For the Piano. By D. 
Savino. Price 50 cents. Published by M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, New York. 
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HE Millennial Hymns’77 of Parley 

Parker Pratt, edited and compiled by 
Samuel Russell, make up a new volume 
from the University Press, Cambridge. In 
collecting these hymns Mr. Russell has done 
an excellent piece of work and is to be 
commended for it. 

x * - 


OLUMES IIl-and IV of the “Critico- 
Practical Edition of the Organ 
Works of Bach,” #£ begun last year by the 
Schirmer press, have appeared. These con- 
tain the preludes and fugues of the mature 
master-period. The edition, it will be re- 
membered, is edited by the two greatest 
Bach authorities living, Charles-Marie 
Widor and Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

The volumes are magnificent items for 
the organists’ library, and what is more 
are so important musically that they should 
also be in the library of musicians who do 
not play the organ. Just as the music- 
lover keeps a “Tristan” score in his music- 
cabinet, though he sings no part in the op- 
era, so should these volumes of Bach mu- 
sic, which in its way is equally as important 
as that of Richard Wagner, occupy a place 
in the household library. 

* * x 


FTER a number of years Humper- 
dinck’s beautiful setting of Heine’s 
poem, “Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar’§§ as 
a ballad for mezzo-soprano and tenor soli, 
chorus of mixed voices and orchestra, is 
brought out in an English edition. The 
Boston Music Company has this Spring 
met the demand and with the services of 
the erudite translator, Dr. Theodore Baker, 
the cantata is now accessible for English 
choruses. 

Though an early work of its composer’s 
it already shows those traits which have 
from time to time been credited to Engel- 
bert Humperdinck. The same flowing con- 
trapuntal weave noted in “Hansel” and so 
wonderfully wrought in “Konigskinder” is 
here seen in the embryo, as it were; but it 
is managed so skilfully, with so intense a 
feeling for the proper effect at the proper 
time that it at once calls forth admiration. 
The choral parts are as finely done, while 
both the tenor solo in D flat, Lento assat, 
and the parts assigned the mezzo are gems 
in their purity and their spiritual beauty. 

An excellent piano reduction has been 
prepared and in its present form this 
Humperdinck work should become a fa- 
vorite with choral societies throughout the 





country. A. W. K. 

$$‘*THE PILGRIMAGE TO KELVAAR.” Ballad for 
Parker Pratt. Edited and Collected by Samuel 
Russell. The University Press, Cambridge. 

ttVor_umes III ano IV. JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
sacH. Complete Organ Works. Edited by 
Charles-Marie Widor and Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 

“THe PILGRIMAGE TO KELVAAR.” Ballad for 


Chorus of Mixed Voices with Mezzo Soprano and 
Tenor Solos. By Engelbert Humperdinck. Pub 
lished by the Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass 
Price 75 cents net. 
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MME. SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK’S 
PUPILS GIVE CONCERT 


Noteworthy Results Attained in Aeolian 
Hall Program—Students’ Chorus 
a Feature 
Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk presented her 


pupils in recital at Aeolian Hall on 


Wednesday evening, May 28, before an 
audience of good size. A unique feature 
of the program was the Pupils’ Chorus 


Club, composed of twenty-six students of 
Mme. Newkirk’s, with Mrs. Chester Sel- 
leck as club accompanist. Under the di- 
rection of Miss Newkirk the chorus opened 
the program with Verdi’s “Oh, hail us 
ye free.” Misses Smith and Pollard fol- 
lowed in Pergolesi’s duet “Ne giorni tuoi 


felici.” Miss Carver rendered Smith's 
“The Quest” and Miss Sherwood sang 
effectively Bemberg’s “Hindoo Song.’ 


Miss Millerd’s contribution was the Luzzi 
“Ave Maria,’ and Miss Barnum was 
heard to advantage in “Voci di Donne,” 
from “La  Gioconda.” Mr. Grumman 
offered a spirited version of Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers,’ while Miss Meyer sang 
with excellent enunciation “Zueignung,” 
by Strauss, and “Ungeduld,” by Schubert. 
Coquard’s “Hai luli” and Chaminade’s 
“Colette” were given delightfully by Miss 
Godillot. The honor of the evening among 
the male singers fell to Mr. Sterling, solo- 
ist of the Classen Avenue Church. He 
has a powerful baritone voice and sang 








Vishkin 


-Photo by 


Mme. Lillian Sherwood Newkirk (at Extreme Right) and Her Class of Pupils, Who Presented a Program of Vocal Music in 


Ware’s “The Cross’ with fine expression. 
Miss Cassidy displayed a_ well-trained 
voice in Liszt’s “O, Komm in Traum” and 
Henschel’s “Spring.” Messrs. Pollard, 
Hart, Scofield and Case appeared in a 
quartet of Wagner’s “Chorus of Pilgrims” 
and “Annie Laurie” harmonized by Dud- 
ley Buck. An acceptable rendition of the 
Saint-Saéns “My heart at thy sweet voice” 


was given by Miss Gray. ‘Vissi d’arte,” 
from “Tosca,” aroused much enthusiasm 
for Miss Smith to which she responded 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


with Barbour’s “Awake, It Is the Day.” 

The star of the evening was Clara Marie 
Jaeger, a lyric soprano who has a voice 
of fine quality and considerable warmth. 
Miss Jaeger has had a very successful sea- 
son of concert work. Miss Newkirk is the 
only teacher Miss Jaeger has ever had 
She captivated the audience in a number 
of songs by Massenet, Bemberg, Wolf 
Rummel and Gilbert. 

The Pupils Chorus Club sang a number 
ef humorous compositions by Caldicot and 


Molloy which were brought out with much 
vivacity. Mrs. Grumman, soloist of the 
Washington Heights Dutch Reformed 
Church, sang the Handel “Rejoice Great- 
ly” with fervor, after which she gave 
Mozart’s “Voi che sapete” for an encore. 
The program was concluded with the 
“Lohengrin” “Prayer and Finale,” sung 
by the chorus, with Mr. Sterling as solo 
ist. Miss Newkirk accompanied most of 
the singers and felt well recompensed by 
the efficient results obtained by her pupils 








RUBINSTEIN AND THE CRITICAL ARMY SURGEON 





{George Henschel in The Etude] 


HE Christmas holidays of 1868 I spent 

at home in Anton 
Rubinstein was announced to give, in Jan- 
Con- 


3reslau, where 


uary, 1869, a concert with orchestra. 
stantin Sauder, the head of the music firm 
of Leuckart, which had premises on the 
ground floor of the house I was born in 
and where we still lived, had always taken 
a lively interest in my career, and, much to 
my joy had that I 
should associate with Rubinstein, whose 
local manager he was, by singing at the 
concert an aria with orchestra and some of 
Rubinstein’s songs to the composer’s ac- 
companiment. 

On the morning of the concert day we 
had the final rehearsal, after which Rubin- 
stein, Sauder and | repaired for luncheon 
to the “swellest” restaurant of the town. 
“The Golden Goose,” of which, needless to 
say, | had up to then seen only the outside. 
We seated ourselves at the large table in 
the center of the room, at the other end 
of which the only other person present— 
it was already past the usual luncheon hour 
—had nearly finished his meal. He was a 
well-known musical amateur, and army 
surgeon by profession. Rubinstein, Sauder 
and I had just settled down to our welcome 
and well-merited repast when from across 
the table the penetrating military voice of 
the surgeon called out to Sauder: 

“Say, Sauder, how did you like Tausig 
the other day?” 

Tausig had given a pianoforte recital 
the week before. Sauder, by nature shy 
and meek, got quite red in the face with 
embarrassment and was still composing an 


and pride, arranged 


appropriate answer when the irrepressible 
surgeon trumpeted to us: 

“Well, | can only tell you, compared with 
Tausig, Rubinstein is nothing but a thresh 
ing flail!” 

Now in German this does not only mean 
the agricultural implement, but is fig 
uratively used to indicate a_ particularly 
uncouth, ill-manriered person. An awful 
silence followed. Sauder’s and my spoons, 
just raised to our lips, dropped back into 
the soup, and for a moment we did not quite 
know what would happen next. The un 
fortunate army surgeon evidently became 
aware of something being wrong, and, 
clapping his monocle in his eye and survey 
ing our party, recognized the lion head of 
the smiling Rubinstein, who, shaking his 
mighty mane, bade us not to pay any atten 
tion to this. 

“A public man,” he said, “must not mind 
such things. To tell you the truth, they 
rather amuse me.” 

The surgeon, however, seemed anything 
but amused; he got up, paid his bill, and 
left by the back door so as not to pass us. 
The concert in the evening was a huge suc 
The house was crowded and Rubin 
stein received a perfect ovation after play 
ing his D Minor Concerto, and when, that 
night, I was lying awake in my bed and 
dreaming for a long time before finding 
sleep, I came to the conclusion that there 
was not a bad name in the world I would 
mind being called to play as well and to be 
as famous as Rubinstein 


cess. 


season of the Monday Mu 
Manitowoc, Wis., was closed 
the annual meeting at the 
\lois Lang. The executive 
coming year was elected as 


The musical 
sic Club, of 
recently with 
home of Mrs 


hody for the 


Mrs. C. M. Gleason; 
Marie Mulholland; treas 


follows: President, 
vice-president, 


urer, Mrs. EF. M. Platt; recording secre 
tary, Mrs. P. R. Rogers; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. William Nelson; reporter, 
Mrs. C. F. Zeckel; program committee, 


Theodore 
now fin 
and will 
“Women 


Bertha Klingholz and = Mrs. 
Schmidtmann, Jr. The club has 
ished two years of French music, 
take up a course of two years on 
in Music.” Beginning in September and 
running through October and November, 
the club plans to present a series of three 
illustrated national concerts, namely, 
Dutch, Japanese and Colonial, by reputa 
ble artists. \Vith this season, the club 
closes its fifteenth successful year. 


Savage Brings Two Musical Novelties 
from Europe 


Henry W. Savage, the impresario, r¢ 
turned to New York on the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie last Tuesday after a four months’ 
trip abroad. The only novelties he brought, 
he said, were two musical plays that have 
been successes this season in Germany and 
Austria. His first production will be “The 
Gypsy Leader,” by Emerich Kalman, now 
being presented in two theaters in Vienna, 
and he will follow this with a new musical 
piece by Franz Lehar and Victor Leon, who 
collaborated on “The Merry Widow.” 
When given here the piece will be called 


“The King of the Mountains.” Both will 
be seen in New York next Fall. 
Anne Adlum Hull, pianist, gave her 


diploma recital at the Peabody Conserva 
tory, Baltimore, May 28. Miss Hull has 
been a pupil in the Conservatory for eleven 
years. She studied first in the preparatory 
department for three years, under Ethelind 
Bullard, and her later teachers were, in 
piano, Alfred Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson 
and Harold Randolph, and in harmony and 
composition, Otis B. Boise and George Sie 
mann. 
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CLASSIC MUSIC IN PARKS 
NOT TO GAYNOR’S LIKING 


New York’s Mayor Thinks Populace 
Demands’ Simpler Things’ and 
Doesn’t Understand Grand Opera 
Mayor Gaynor of New York does not 
believe in the playing of music of grand 
opera caliber in the concerts in the public 
parks and piers of the city. Simpler musi 
is what the populace demands, he declares 
in a letter sent recently to Mrs. Henrietta 
Spader, of No. 214 West Ninety second 
street, who wanted the city to provide more 
music of a classical nature. The Mayor 

wrote as follows: 

“| think it would be better for you to 
first talk with the Park Commissioner 
about the giving of free concerts of class 
ical music, as my time just now is very 
much taken up. Also at this time the city 


has no money to spend for additional 
music. And then, again, I am not able to 
see that the city should furnish grand 


opera music. Only a few people are able 
to understand it. The great Rufus Choate 
was not able to understand it with all his 


refinement and fine nervous system—as 
fine as a stringed instrument. When he 
went to the opera he had to say to his 
niece: ‘My dear, please interpret to me the 
libretto, lest I dilate with the wrong emo 
tion.’ 

“It is with music as with poetry. Nearly 


all of us are able to enjoy simple music or 
a simple poem. But only a few among us 
are able to enjoy listening to grand opera 
music or the reading of Milton’s ‘Para 
Lost.” Music is the expression or 
voice of poetry—light music of light poetry 
and heavy and intricate music of like 
poetry. \When we read again Collins’s de 
lightful ‘Ode to the Passions’ we fully 
realize this. You remember how it begins 
“When Music, heavenly maid, was young 
While yet in early Greece she sung,’ et 
“Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Gaynor, Mayor 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 





OLLOWING the catalog of operas, 

oratorios and cantatas, compiled by 

G. Albinati, published recently by G. Ri- 

cordi & Co., Milan, comes a new catalog 

entitled “Catalogo Generale delle Opere 

Liriche,’"* issued by the same _ eminent 
Italian publishers. 

This catalog is smaller in scope, as it 
lists only the “lyric. works” published by 
the Ricordis; its value is distinct, how- 
ever, as this house has doubtless published 
more compositions of this kind than any 
other publishers in the world. The clas- 
sification is made by filing the names of 
the composers alphabetically and under 
each composer’s name listing his various 
works. This is, in turn, supplemented by 
an adjective which informs one as to 
whether the work is “buffo,” “serio,” 
“semiserio,’ “farsa,” “comico,” “cantata,” 
“oratorio” or any other kind that it may 
happen to be, and also the number of acts. 

It is interesting to note what a vast list 
of compositions of this kind the Ricordis 
have brought out. The world knows well 
that it was they who published the many 
works of Verdi, Rossini, Bellini and the 
other composers whose ‘labors have com- 
bined to give us what we know as “Italian 
opera.” Of modern Italians one finds the 
works of Giacomo Puccini, Zandonai 
(whose “Conchita” has been produced in 
various parts of the world during the last 
twelve-month), Montemezzi, composer of 
“L’Amore dei tre rei,” which is announced 
for next season at the Metropolitan after 
its successful premtére at La Scala in 
Milan, and many others less familiar to 
audiences outside of Italy. 

The musical world at large hardly knows 





*CaTALOGO GENERALE DELLE OPERE LIRICHE, \ 
Catalog of Lyric Works Published by the House 
of Ricordi. G. Ricordi & Co., Milan and New 
York. Price 3.75 fr. 


that Giulio Ricordi, the late head of the 
publishing house who composed under the 
name of Burgmein, put to his credit two 
comic operas, “Secchia rapita” and “Tapis 
d’Orient.” Or that Paér, whose “Maes- 
tro di Capella” was heard here some years 
ago and will be taken on the road next 
season by Antonio Pini-Corsi of the Met- 
ropolitan, was the composer of twenty 
operas and that Salieri, the bitter enemy 
of Mozart, wrote as many as six. 

The little book is a valuable reference 
work and is published in a splendid man- 
ner, characteristic of the typography of 
this house. 

A. W. K. 


* * * 


HE Sinfonia Fraternity of America has 
just issued its year-book for 1913. 
The publication is fully as interesting and 
as attractive as ever and contains consid- 
erable that should be of interest to the 
average music-lover, whether he be ac- 
quainted with the work of the fraternity 
or not. It is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains detailed accounts of the year’s do- 
ings in each of the different chapters of 
the organization. There are stated the con- 
ditions governing the second annual prize 
competition which the Sinfonia [raternity 
is offering for the advancement of music 
in America, the judges in which contest 
are to be Dr. Hugh Clarke, Arthur Foote 
and Peter C. Lutkin. 

There are biographical notices of such 
distinguished honorary members of the 
fraternity as Peter Lutkin, Henry Schra- 
dieck, Louis Elson and Wallace Goodrich 
as well as some admirably written and en- 
vaging articles on such subjects as “Opera 
in English,” “Music and Music Culture,” 
“The Musical Situation in Oklahoma,” by 
louis Elson, Herbert B. Hilliard, Frederick 
Holmberg. 








THE BUSINESS MAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD MUSIC 





OW long will America continue to 
regard the musical gift as weak- 
ness and the musician as a strange fel- 
low?” asked William Hinshaw, the dis- 
tinguished baritone, in the course of an 
interview on artistic temperament pub- 
lished in the New York Sun. 
“While abroad,’ said Mr. Hinshaw, “the 


professional musician mingles in society on 
the same footing with every one else, here 
he never loses his professional identity for 
a moment and is always, so to speak, in 
his working clothes. In New York, with- 
out being either especially lauded or de- 
spised, he is instinctively considered as one 
differing essentially from the majority, as 
one suffering under the affliction of tem- 
perament. 

“To illustrate the attitude of business 
men toward musicians, who, after all, are 
obliged to have some ability in business 
these days, there are many banking houses 
where employees fear to divulge a gift or 
even a liking for music. To do so would 
engender suspicion that they are not re- 
liable or practical. There is no question 
that the first step toward disfavor and dis- 
charge in many kinds of business is often 
taken by the candid admission of a talent 
for music. 

“Edwin F. Brown, president of the 
Monroe National Bank of Chicago, who 
died last Summer of appendicitis, was one 
of my very closest acquaintances. A num- 
ber of years ago, when I was giving sing- 
ing lessons in that city, a lady introduced 
him as a prospective pupil. Before the 
latter began lessons he made me promisé 
never to divulge the matter, because he 
feared that his bank associates might learn 
of it and resent his giving any time to mu 
sic. He explained that in the banking 
business no one dared to say that he liked 
music. Besides possessing a voice of rare 
beauty Mr. Brown was thoroughly musical 
and poetic. During business hours he was 
the most astute and painstaking worker, 
with seldom a thought of music, but in the 
evening he turned to artistic pursuits and 
proved a capital entertainer. 

“Music does not deaden the mind, and 
there is no reason why it should make 
dreamers of its devotees. It aids rather 
than destroys the concentrative forces of 
the brain, but. like everything else, it must 
not be overdone The percentage of 


mental wrecks in regular business vastly 
exceeds those in the music world. To an 
oversensitive nature too much music may 
be ruinous, and it should be said in this 
connection that the greatest musicians are 
not supersensitive, but rather the possess- 
ors of strong, analytical, imaginative minds. 
They have an appreciation for beauty, 
highly sensitized but not overbalanced in 
sensitiveness. 

“In Germany nearly every man is a good 
musician. Doctors, lawyers and bankers 
sing and play in their leisure hours and 
respect the professional musician with the 
heartiness here accorded the fortunate 
business man who can at once be a good 
fellow. 

“There is a tendency in America to re- 
gard music as a makeshift, a last recourse 
for those who have failed at. every other 
occupation. Few boys go in for music 
because their parents consider it a poor 
livelihood, with the chances greatly against 
even mediocre success. A child who can- 
not get on in school is made to study mu- 
sic, a distinct error, because the qualities 
of mind that are necessary for success in 
business are also very necessary in music. 
The thing that makes a musical tramp 
makes a tramp in any case.” 


Arrangements Completed for “Rosen- 


kavalier” at Metropolitan 


Bertin, June 3.—Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, has completed arrange 
ments with Richard Strauss for the pro- 
duction of “Der Rosenkavalier” at the 
Metropolitan next season. He has also ac 
quired Wolf-Ferrari’s opera in two acts, 
“Amore Medico,” founded upon Moliére’s 
“L’Amour Médecin,” which the composer 
just finished 


Maryland Singer to Study with Oscar 
Saenger Next Season 


BALTIMORE, June 2.—Ethel Henderson 
Chompson, mezzo-contralto soloist at the 
Eutaw Place Baptist Church, will strdy 
next season with Oscar Saenger, the New 
York teacher. Mrs. Thompson has been 
successful in local opera productions, hav 
ing appeared in the title role of “Carmen” 
and recently as Ulrica in “A Masked Ball.”’ 

W. J. R 
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MARION, IND., FEELS MUSICAL UPLIFT 


Town Boasts a Real Philharmonic 
Orchestra That Plays a Home- 
Made Symphony 


ARION, IND., June 5.—This city has 
a real symphony orchestra. It is 
not organized only on paper, but has given 
a series of three concerts which were both 
an artistic and a financial success. The 
closing concert of the season given in the 
Civic Hall, May 12, was a triumph for the 
organization and for the conductor, Emile 
Bouillet, who has devoted all of his time 
and energy to establishing an orchestra of 
which the whole State could be proud. 

The last concert was especially note- 
worthy to Marion music-lovers because it 
introduced a symphony written by C. H. 
Overman, a local business man. Marion 
music-lovers were especially jubilant that 
one of their associates whose economic 
endeavor is business, not music, should be 
able to write orchestra music, to say noth- 
ing of writing a symphony. Local critics 
give the work unstinted praise. 

The orchestra is composed of fifty 
pieces and the concertmaster of the or- 
ganization is Myron Fisher, a_ sixteen- 
year-old boy. In one of the concerts he 
appeared as a soloist and astonished the 
audience with his presentation of Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen” and Wieniawski’s Polo- 
naise No. 2. 





Emile Bouillet, Conductor of the Marion 
(Ind.) Philharmonic Orchestra 


The organization calls itself the Marion 
Philharmonic Orchestra. It seems reason- 
able to assume that the people of Marion 
will insist on another series of concerts by 
the organization in the near future. 





KANSAS CITY CONCERTS 





Ida Mae Cameron, Soprano, Closes 


Woodward Mitchell Series 


Kansas City, Mo., June 7.—Ida Mae 
Cameron, lyric soprano, gave the last con- 
cert of the season in the Woodward Mitch- 
ell series at the Willis Wood Theater on 
Friday afternoon. Very little was known of 
her before her appearance, but she created 
a splendid impression with her beautiful 
voice which was heard in a program com- 
posed principally of songs in English. 

Mrs. Jennie Schultz presented her artist 
pupils and several of the younger ones in 
two recitals on Monday and Tuesday eve- 


nings. Programs of unusual merit were 
given. Among the best of the numbers 
were Edna Forsyth’s group of French 


songs, Annabelle, Valentine Quigley’s sing- 
ing of the Romanza from “Cavalleria,” 
Alice Bradley Heydon’s aria, “Ah, fors é 
lui” from ‘Traviata,’ Evaline MHartley’s 
two songs composed by Geneve Lichten- 


walter with the composer at the piano; 
Edna Wooley’s recitative and aria from 
“Ernani,’ and Madeline Cullom’s “Caro 


Nome.” Maude Russell Macdonald sang 
German and English songs and was well 
received. All of the singers showed well- 
trained voices and sang with good style. 
Mrs. Schultz was an excellent accompanist. 
M. R. M. 





“The Rose Maiden” Well Given by 
Spring Grove (Pa.) Choral 


York, Pa., June 12—“The Rose Maiden,” 
a cantata by Frederick H. Cowen, was ren- 
dered by the Spring Grove Choral Society 
at the second concert of its opening sea- 
son in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium in that 
borough last Thursday evening. The audi- 
ence was large and appreciative and the 
singing was a triumph for the society. The 
chorus was under the direction of John 
Benues, supervisor of music in the city 
public schools. Its tonal quality was good, 
the attacks were prompt and the shading 
in humerous passages was displayed to ad- 
vantage. The trio, “Hast Thou Wan- 
dered?” was strikingly presented. The 
soloists of the evening were: Soprano, Mary 
Emmert, Presbyterian Church, German- 
town; contralto, Mrs. H. L. Link, St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, York; tenor, Paul 
Messerly, First Baptist Church, Philadel- 
phia; baritone, John Messinger, Trinity 
Reformed Church, York. 

The City Council of York has appro- 
priated $300 toward a fund for open-air 
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concerts in the city parks during the Sum- 
mer. This is an increase of $50 over the 
allowance of last year. W.H. R. 





“THE GEISHA” HAS GALA NIGHT 


Big Brooklyn Audience at Concordia 
Ladies’ Chorus Event 


Under the auspices of the Concordia La- 
dies’ Chorus a splendid performance of 
Sidney Jones’s operetta, “The Geisha,” was 
given at the Montauk Theater, Brooklyn, 
on Wednesday evening of last week. 

The conductor of the operetta was Adal- 
bert Iuhge and presenting it were heard 
Maude Klotz, the popular young soprano, 
as O Mimosa San; Anna Kuhlmann, as 
Molly Seamore; Alfred Osterland, as Reg- 
inald Iairfax; Louis von Hasslacher, as 
Wun Hi, and William Carson, as Marguis 
Imaru. Miss Klotz scored heavily in her 
songs, “The Amorous Goldfish,” “The 
Jewel of Asia,’ winning many recalls. His- 
trionically she was quite as efficient as vo- 
cally. 

Miss Kuhlmann won favor with her art- 
istic dancing and the other principals were 
also well cast. John Reed proved his worth 
as stage manager. There was much ap- 
plause throughout the evening from an en- 
thusiastic audience which filled the house 
to capacity. The chorus also acquitted it- 
self with distinction, receiving tloral pieces 
during the intermission. 





Morse Pupils Do Good Work in Boston 
Concert - 


The recital given in 
Steinert Hall last evening by pupils of 
Frank E. Morse, the well-known teacher 
of singing, was attended by a large audi- 
ence. There are certain points in the work 
of Morse pupils which never fail to attract 
attention. The pupils indicate the careful 
manner of their instruction quite as much 
in their interpretations as in the quality 
and use of their voices. 

Those who took part in the program fol- 
low: Helen M. Sylvester, Chester Bonney, 
Gladys Smith, Carrie Keene, Rose B. Al- 
len, Olive L. Sweezey, J. Everett Collins, 
Edward J. Smith, S. Thomas Hall. 

In addition to solos several choruses were 
given. The composers represented on the 
program included German, Haydn, Mozart, 
Thayer, Eden Weckerlin, Luckstone, Salter, 
Griswold, d’Albert, Schubert, Rubner, 
Brewer, Chadwick, Tosti and Nevin. 

The singers were assisted by Mrs. Alice 
Siever Pulsifer and Herbert W. Ringwall, 
accompanists. 


Boston, June 10. 





Two Cantatas Mark Close of Milwaukee 
Chorus Season 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 6—The Handel 

Choir closed its second season Tuesday 

night at the Juneau Theater with the sing- 

ing of two cantatas, “The Swan and the 
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Skylark,” by A. G. Thomas, and Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast.” Under the direction of Thomas 
Boston and four able soloists this young 
organization has added much to the mu- 
sical life of the south side, from which it 
secures the greater number of singers and 
receives support from private citizens and 
prominent business and professional men. 
The interpretation of the compositions on 
Tuesday night was highly pleasing. Both 
chorus and soloists inspired cordiality and 
enthusiasm. Mrs. William McNary, so- 
prano; Mrs. George Vermond, contralto; 
Beecher Burton, tenor, and Thomas Bos- 
ton, bass, found gratifying opportunities in 
the two charming works. Accompaniments 
were well played by Grace Davis at the 
piano, although in places inadequate for 
the attractive score. The concert showed 
keen musical intelligence, and the soloists, 
chorus and Director Boston elicited equal 
compliments from the audience. M.N.S. 


TENOR’S PLEA ANSWERED 





A Curiously Timely Response to an 
Impromptu “Faust” Aria 





Bertin, June 7.—An amusing experience 
befell the French tenor, Fabert, while 
he was touring with his own company re- 
cently in the Pyrenees watering place, 
Luchon. Fabert, with a party of friends, 
had taken advantage of the exceptionally 
fine weather one day to make an excur- 
sion into the mountains. Enticed by the 
glorious conditions, they penetrated far- 
ther than had been intended, and, being 
without guides, very soon lost their bear- 
ings. The neighborhood was unusually 
desolate, and, to add to their misfortune, 
the sky became overcast and a terrible 
thunder storm swept down upon them with 
that abruptness peculiar to mountainous 
regions. The ladies of the party began to 
take fright, and Fabert, to inspire them 
with courage, started to sing the aria from 
“Faust” in which Faust calls on Satan for 
aid, with the words “Satan, a moi!” 

Scarcely had the tenor concluded, when 
from the mist in which they were en- 
veloped, loomed up a strange and forbid- 
ding form—that of a man, of apparently 
abnormal stature, swathed in a flowing and 
capacious Capucin robe, and hastening to- 
wards the stupefied singer. The stranger 
turned out to be no other than the Abbé 
Gaurier, the celebrated meteorologist, who 
had selected this solitary and elevated spot 
to carry out his observations, and had been 
attracted by the sound of Fabert’s voice. 
The Abbé, after providing the wanderers 
with food and the shelter of his own hut, 
remarked with a twinkle in his eye, “His 
Satannic Majesty appeared to be deaf to 
your appeals; we are just 8,000 feet too 
near heaven for him.” Ps Ss. Oe 





Recital of Reed Pupils’ Chorus and 
Lectures in Portland, Ore. 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 24.—One of the re- 
cent interesting events was the recital by 
pupils of Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed, with 
especial praise for the choral numbers sung 
by members of the Treble Triad, Portland 
Girls’ Chorus and Tuesday Afternoon Club. 
With about one hundred voices splendid 
results were attained by Mrs. Reed. 

Dr. Emil Enna gave a lecture recital on 
Scandinavian composers on Monday after- 
noon. He was assisted by Rual Shearer, 
soprano, and Abby Whitesides, accompan- 
ist. Carl V. Lachmund is also giving some 
instructive lectures. On Friday last his 
talk was supplemented with piano num- 
bers by Misses Barnhart, Hornibrook, 
Lange, Roush, Smith and Stewart. 

Many changes are taking place in the 
church choirs. Among the new singers are 
Edith Rosslyn Collais, who has had ex- 
tensive study in London. She has been 
engaged as soprano at the First Methodist 
Church. R. H. Mintener will succeed Mrs. 
Leonora Fisher Whipp as organist at the 


same church. Norman A. Hoose, tenor, 
goes to the White Temple, where Mrs. 
Elfrida Heller Weinstein has been engaged 
as soprano nm. 


To Study Singing in the Maine Woods 
Jessie G. Fenner, the New York voice 
teacher, will leave here the middle of this 
month, for Harrison, Me., where she will 
give a Summer course, returning to New 
York in September to prepare for her sea- 
son’s work. Miss Fenner’s camp is situated 
on the shore of Long Lake, in the midst 
of the Maine woods. A number of new 
pupils have been enrolled for this Summer 
course in addition to many who have 
studied with her during the Winter. 





Russian music supplied most of the pro- 
gram by the A<olian Choir of forty voices, 
men and boys, at the Central M. E. Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y.. on June 9, under direction 
of N. Lindsay Norden. Robert Von Dur- 
ing, tenor, assisted as soloist. Tschaikow- 
sky, Glinka, Rachmaninoff and Gretchan- 
inoff were among the composers repre- 
sented. . 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
AS SERIOUS COMPOSER 


Works in Various Forms Exhibit Versa- 
tility and Creative Gifts of a 
High Order 


Louis Arthur Russell has attracted con- 
siderable attention of late years by his mu- 
sical compositions, which have been of in- 
creasing numbers and beauty. Since he en- 
joys a high reputation as an authoritative 
writer on theoretical subjects, particularly. 
the voice and pianoforte, it came as some- 
what of a surprise to his many friends to 
find that he has also covered a wide field 
in composition for orchestra, chorus, violin 
and pianoforte. 

On Wednesday evening, June 4, a large 
and representative musical audience gath- 





Louis Arthur Russell, Composer, Con- 


ductor and Teacher 


ered in the Assembly Rooms of Carnegie 
Hall and listened with much pleasure to 
an exceedingly interesting program made 
up principally of vocal and instrumental 
numbers. It would be difficult to discrim- 
inate concerning these, but particular pleas- 
ure was derived from the three love songs, 
“Moods, and the soprano solo, “Spring 
Rapture.” These songs are well worthy 
the perusal of all singers. The suite for 
pianoforte ensemble was filled with interest 
and called for generous applause. This 
number will probably find its way to many 
programs. 

One of the features of the evening was 
the clear enunciation of the singers, show- 
ing conclusively that Mr. Russell’s work as 
a voice teacher deserves the highest com- 
mendation. 

The musical world will watch Mr. Rus- 
sell’s compositions with much interest and 
the indications are that he will make a se- 
rious and permanent impress upon the mu- 
sic of America. The following program 
was rendered: 

Pianoforte, (a) Barcarolle, (b) An Elegy, En- 
semble, (c) Arabesque (solo), Miss Holm; sacred 
song, “Supplication,” (‘Give Ear, O Lord’’), Mrs 
Cfregaskis; two good-humor songs, (a) “The Page’s 
Message,” Mrs. Tregaskis, (b) “The Maiden’s 
Question,” Mrs. Marshall; violin solo, with piano- 
forte, Romanza, Caprice in G Minor; three love 
songs, (a) “Tell Me My Heart,’”’ Mrs. Marshall, 
(b) “Beneath the Stars,” Miss Benedict, (c) 
“When Thou Art Near,’? Mrs. Tregaskis; suite 
fantastique for pianoforte ensemble, Portraits froin 
the Pentomime, _ (a) Preamble (March Pictur 
esque), (b) Caprice (Columbine and Clown), (c) 
Intermezzo No. 1 (The First Fairy), (d) Ballet 
(The Harlequin and Sylphs), (e) Intermezzo No. 
2 (The Second Fairy), (f) Finale, Fantasie (The 
Drama), solo ensemble, 4 pianos unison, Miss 
Holm, Miss Pursell, Miss Schwer, Mr. Russell: 
tenor solo, ‘‘Prithee, Tell Me, Maiden,” (Barea 
rolle); moods, two songs, (a) “A Summer Madri 
gal,” Mrs. Marshall, (b) ‘“‘Noctugne,” Mrs. Tragas 
kis; violin solo, with pianoforte, Ba!lade Polonaise 
in A Minor; spring rapture, soprano solo, piano 
and violin, Mrs. Marshall; pianoforte solos, en 
semble, (a) “Aspiration” (Rhapsody) in E Flat, 
(b) Mazourka Chopinesque, Misses Holm and 
Schwer. 

The soloists were Mrs. Jessie Marshall 
and Mrs. Beth Tregaskis, sopranos; Anna 
Benedict, contralto; Samuel Craig, tenor; 
Robert Griesenbeck, violin, and the Misses 


Alma Holm, Ethel Pursel and Louise 
Schwer, pianists. Mr. Russell played the 
accompaniments. % te & 





Pasmore Trio Touring Pacific Coast 

The Pasmore Trio is completing its third 
American tour with a series of highly suc- 
cessful concerts in California, Oregon and 
Washington. This tournée started with a 
recital in Los Angeles on April 17 and in- 
cluded appearances in Pacific Grove, San 
José and Oakland. Cal., Eugene, Ore., Ho- 
quiam, Wash., among others. The Trio 
will spend the Summer in the mountains of 
California, and the three young women are 
looking forward to several months of 
tramping, fishing and motoring, of which 
sports they are enthusiastic devotees. They 
will devote several hours each day 
to preparing new works for their next sea- 
son’s répertoire. 


also 
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INSANITY AMONG GREAT MUSICIANS 








Once More the Connection Between Genius and Neurosis—A New 
Edition of Nesbit’s Study of Mental Disorders--Composers 
Who Were Mad or Near to Madness 








N Sebastian Bach the fatal inheritance 
of nerve-disorder first betrayed itself 
by shortsightedness in his youth, writes F. 
J. Nesbit (“The Insanity of Genius,” 
Scribner’s). At sixty-five he became to- 
tally blind; a year later he was stricken 
with apoplexy, from which he died. 
Strange to say, ten days before his death 
his sight was suddenly restored, from 
which it may be concluded that his blind- 
ness arose, not from a defect of the retina 
‘or a decay of the optic nerves, but from 
some disturbance of the visual center of 
the brain, which the apoplexy temporarily 
corrected. Sebastian Bach was twice mar- 
ried, and had no fewer than twenty chil- 
dren. One of these was an idiot boy, who 
was thought for a time to have “great 
genius.” Four other sons were musically 
gifted. With the whole family nerve-dis- 


order played havoc. The, eldest and most 
gifted son, Wilhelm Friedemann, was a 
man of obstinate and sombre disposition— 
more than half insane. He was said to be 
“unable to adapt his style to circum- 
stances.” 

Like Bach, Mozart was the son of a 
musician, and may be said to have imbibed 
thusic with his mother’s milk. For the ac- 
quirement of the art he showed astonish- 
ing aptitude, and at the age of four or five 
was able to compose. Mozart’s father died 
of gout; his mother also succumbed to 
some nerve-disease apparently of an epi- 
leptic character, attended by convulsions, 
delirium, and prolonged insensibility. The 
offspring of such a couple could not be 
physically strong. Both Mozart and his 
only sister Marianne, who also displayed 
considerable ability as a musician, although 
destitute of the inventive faculty, suffered 
much from ill-health. Soon after the age 
of thirty the composer broke down men- 
tally and physically. During the composi- 
tion of the “Requiem” he labored under 
the delusion that he was being poisoned, 
frequently swooned away, and became 
partially paralyzed. Afterward he fell into 
a delirious state, in which he still occupied 
himself with the “Requiem,” blowing out 
his cheeks to imitate the trumpets and 
drums. In his thirty-sixth year he died 
of inflammation of the brain. 

The eccentricities of Beethoven bordered 
upon insanity. He was constantly chang- 
ing his lodgings, and, although miserably 
poor, had sometimes three or four places 
of abode to pay for at one time. He was 
always absent-minded and_ unpractical. 
Litigious and troublesome in disposition, 
he alienated both relatives and friends. 
He was in constant ill-health, and had 
some constitutional weakness of the eyes. 
From the age of thirty he gradually lost 
his hearing, and in his later years was 
completely deaf. Despite these afflictions 
he continued to play and compose, though 
sometimes “he would unconsciously lay his 
left hand flat upon the keyboard of the 
piano and thus drown in discordant noise 
the music to which his right hand was 
feelingly giving expression.” The music 
he wrote during the latter half of his life 
was never heard by him in the ordinary 
sense of the word; it was conceived and 
perfected solely in his imagination. This 
is a feat which to a mind of ordinary cal- 
iber would be utterly impossible. Bee- 
thoven was most ungainly in his manners 
and habits. He was only five feet four 
inches in height, his head was unusually 
large, his hair bushy, and always in a state 
of wild disorder. He died at fifty-six, it 
is said, of dropsy, which, however, is rather 
a symptom of some fatal malady than a 
malady in itself. More probably the vital 
functions were impaired through a deteri- 
oration of the brain. 

Felix, the composer, who in his short 
life—for he died at thirty-seven—made the 
name of Mendelssohn illustrious, was way- 
ward as a boy. , During the re- 
hearsals of “Elijah” he had a “worn look” 


which it was distressing to witness. He 
next fell into a state of physical and ner- 
vous exhaustion, and was “irritable to the 
last degree.” From this condition he never 
recovered. On hearing of his sister Fan- 
ny’s death he fell down in a faint. Put- 
ting his hand to his head some time after- 
ward, he said ‘mournfully, “What is the 
good of planning anything? I shall not 
live.’ The prediction was all too true. 
There is little doubt but that at this period 
Mendelssohn’s mind was unhinged. His 
“habits changed,” and he “dreaded all con- 
tact with the public.” Epileptic symptoms 
appeared. He had shivering fits and head- 
aches followed by periods of unconscious- 
ness, and these attacks increased in vio- 
lence until death supervened. Like his sis- 
ter Fanny, Mendelssohn was undergrown. 
He was quick-tempered, lithe, and mer- 
curial; his features were animated and ex- 
pressive. Some of his vital forces, how- 
ever, were deficient, for before his death, 
in what ought to have been the flower of 
his manhood, he began to be gray and 
bald. 

In Donizetti and Schumann nerve-disor- 
der attained the proportions of insanity. 
3oth of these composers also became par- 
alyzed. Donizetti, who composed his nu- 
merous works with marvelous ease and 
rapidity, was during his latter years con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum. He died at fifty, 
leaving a son, like himself, insane. Schu- 
mann’s insanity manifested itself in his 
youth, when fits of melancholia beset him, 
accompanied by suicidal impulses. After- 
ward he had hallucinations, hearing spirit 
voices, melodies, and harmonies, and hav- 
ing perturbations of smell and taste. For 
years he dreaded being shut up in a lunatic 
asylum, and this was eventually his fate. 
He died at forty-six. 

Wagner's origin is obscure. He has told 
us, however, that his father, who occupied 
a humble position, died very early—the 
year in which the composer was _ born. 
“T hardly know,” says Wagner, “for what 
I was originally intended. I only know 
that I heard one evening a symphony of 
Beethoven’s, that I thereupon fell ill of a 
fever, and that when I recovered | was— 
a musician.” His tastes in the first in- 
stance were literary and dramatic, but he 
was a wild and disorderly boy, and in- 
fected with the wildest mysticism. At the 
beginning of his musical period he had 
“while half dozing a day vision, in which 
fundamental thirds and fifths appeared to 
him incarnate.” He had a violent 
temperament; both in gayety and anger he 
was tempestuous, and his wife was con- 
stantly on the watch to prevent or to re- 
pair the results of his uncontrollable ac- 
tions.” “Impatient, nervous, irritable, he 
seemed to take pleasure in rending in 
pieces men and things,” is another descrip- 
tion of him. He had a strange mania for 
silks and satins—a mania which increased 
with age. It was in these fabrics that he 
arrayed himself when about to compose, 
and in traveling he always carried about 
with him sufficient material of this kind to 
decorate his apartments, the room in which 
he died being upholstered in pink and pale 
blue satin, 

Gluck, avaricious and addicted to drink, 
died of apoplexy. Paganini, an inveterate 
gambler, was epileptic and consumptive. 
Weber lapsed into melancholia, and died 
of consumption at forty-two. The same 
malady carried off Hérold at the same age 
Rossini had a cousin an idiot, and at times 
labored under the hallucination that he 
was miserably poor. Schubert’s constitu- 
tion was worn out at thirty-one. Bellini 
succumbed at thirty-three to an “internal 
disease.” Balfe died of asthma. Chopin 
was consumptive. The father of Berlioz 
was “weakly in body and _ melancholic,” 
while his mother was “fervently pious.” 
Gounod describes his brother-musician in 
the following terms: “‘With Berlioz every 
impression and every feeling was carried 
to extremities; he only knew joy and sor- 
row at the pitch of delirium; as he said 
of himself, he was a volcano.” In the lat- 
ter portion of his life Berlioz suffered ex- 





cruciatingly from “neuralgia in the in- 
testines,” and his death was preceded by 
epileptiform fits, 





Wanted by the American 


Colleges 


Pavlowa may give a series of special per- 
formances at universities in this country 
next season. Since it has been known that 
the famous dancer is coming here again 
many women’s colleges and co-educational 
universities have asked Max Rabinoff, 
managing director of her American tour, 
that she visit them for performances for 
the faculty and student bodies. But owing 

the nature of Pavlowa’s American tour 
t was impossible for her to pay these 
visits. A few days ago, however, Prof. 
Lincoln Hutchinson of the University of 
California met Pavlowa in London by ap- 
pointment and asked her to appear in the 
open air Greek theater at Berkeley. She 
cabled her managers asking if it could not 
be arranged, and expressing a wish to give 
performances at colleges whenever possi- 
ble. Accordingly plans are now being made 
to add a few weeks to Pavlowa’s stay in 
this country to enable her to appear at cer- 
tain universities that have requested it. 


Pavlowa 





Boston Opera Singer in an Alabama 
, Recital 


TALLADEGA, ALA., June 1.—Elizabeth Cun- 
ningham, soprano of the Boston Opera 
Company, assisted by Hattie Allan Cox, 
reader, gave a recital here recently under 
the local direction of Raymond Cox. A 
graceful and charming stage presence, to- 
gether with a well-schooled voice, imme- 
diately placed the singer in her audience’s 
favor. Opening with the familiar “Ah fors 
é lui” from “Traviata,” she revealed a col- 
oratura soprano voice of much beauty and 
brilliance. Campbell-Tipton’s “A Spirit 
Flower” was perhaps the most artistic 
number on the program, while Cadman’s 
“Call Me No More” brought forth the dra- 
matic quality of her art. Mrs. Cox also, 
in her répertoire of dialect, humorous and 
dramatic readings, won the instant approval 
of a critical audience. The accompanist, 
Raymond Cox, was at all times in perfect 
harmony with the singer. H. A. B. 





Cadman to Write for Coloratura’s 


Costume Recital 


DeNver, June 9.—Yvonne de _ Tréville 
stopped long enough in Denver to get 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s promise to 
compose especially a coloratura song for 
her to sing in her costume recital program 
entitled “Three Centuries of Primedonne.” 
The third part of this program will be sung 
in a modern gown from Worth, Paris, and 
it will be composed largely of songs com- 
posed for and dedicated to her. 





Helen Chrystal, a piano pupil of Ellen G. 
Davis, gave a recital at her home in Sum- 
mit, N. J., on June 2. Displaying much 
breadth of tone and interpretative zeal she 
gave selections from Wagner, Grieg, Cho- 
pin, Ptitz and Liszt. 


BARITONE AS POET 





Cecil Fanning the Author of a Volume 
of Exceptionally Good Verse 


A volume of exceptionally good poems 
comes from the press of E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, entitled *“The Flower- 
Strewn Threshold and Other Poems,” the 
work of Cecil Fanning. They reveal a de 
cided poetic gift in Mr. Fanning, who is 
known as a baritone of high attain- 
ments to music-lovers throughout this 
country and also in Europe, through his 
tour there this season. 

As a poet Mr. Fanning has previously 
given evidence of his talent in his col- 
laboration with Harriet Ware in her can- 
tata, “Sir Oluf.” The present volume of 
poems is worthy of attention for its mani- 
festation of a feeling for fine things. There 
are numerous short poems, the best among 
them being “All Souls’ Day,” “Grief,” “Un- 
derstanding,” “The Edge of Evening,” “The 
Fool Hath Said” and “The Hills About 
Killarney,” the last named one of three 
Irish poems at the back of the volume. 

What Mr. Fanning calls “a phantasy in 
verse in two scenes” is “The Flower- 
Strewn Threshold.” Set in two _ scenes, 
“The Hush of Evening” and “The Hush 
of Morning,” it tells with a fine sense of 
the symbolic the story of The Man and 
The Woman, who “strew their threshold 
o’er with scented flowers of purity and 
love,” waiting on Eastern morn that the 
“Saviour, wearied of the tomb, may enter 
in and take up His abode.” With A 
Strange Woman, A Harlequin, A Colum- 
bine and A Wanton as contrasting figures 
Mr. Fanning builds his narrative with force 
and leads to his climax, pointing his moral 
by showing that though the two persons 
have cleaned their house and strewn white 
flowers for the risen Lord, they have not 
cleaned their hearts. 

There are passages in this poem such as 


“‘“Gnarled knave thy nugatory noisesomeness 
Denudes the blackness of thy mottled soul!”’ 


which seem a bit forced, and “Back to thy 
life of sin, thee and thy child!” and “For, 
see, a shadow lays upon them now,” which 
are clearly ungrammatical. All of which 
does not prevent the volume from being a 
splendid effort and a credit to its author. 
The fly-leaf bears a dedication “To Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Turpin.” A. W. K. 





Threshold and Other 
Cloth, pp. 80. E. P. 


*“The_ Flower-Strewn 
Poems ”’ By Cecil Fanning. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 





Nordica Interested in Mme. Kranich 


Mme. Marta Kranich, the German so- 
prano, who is now located in New York, 
has won the interest of Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica, who heard her sing last week. Mme 
Kranich, besides taking part in the artist- 
pupils’ concert of Mme. Soder-Hueck on 
Thursday of last week, recently appeared 
on June 4 at a musicale soirée given by 
Countess Gilda Ruta in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. She sang Van der Stucken’s 
“Oh, Come with Me in the Summer 
Night!” and aroused her hearers to enthu- 
siastic approval. 
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HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED FACTS ABOUT THE MASTERS 





[Eugene Ammon Hancock in The Musician] 


HE following interesting statements 

were gleaned from a set of examination 
papers which were handed in by a class in 
the history of music at one of our largest 
institutions : 

“Beethoven was short, noble, rugged and 
honest, and could sit at the pianoforte for 
hours.” ; 

“Beethoven was the greatest genius of 
the world, and could sit at the pianoforte 
for hours.” 

“One composition of Beethoven's is ‘John 
on the Mount.’” 

“O’Brien (Oberon) was written about 
the scenery in Scotland.” 

“In the Italian opera the chords and runs 
broke through all laws and traditions.” 

“The madrigal is the song a man sings 
when he is pursuing a young lady.” 

“The chief representatives of folk music 
were Champagne in France and Hans 
Sachs in Germany.” 

“Antiphonar is a man who sings.” 

“Antiphonar is one of the four steps 
traced from Constantine.” 

“Faux-bourdon are two notes struck all 
the time to give a base sound to the piece.” 





“Palestrina’s works for the organ were 
written at the Council of Trent.” 

“Palestrina’s music displays a wrapped 
state of devotion. 

“Tartini wrote ‘The Devil’s Tale,’ ” 

“Singspiel was a German religious song 
sung on pilgrimages.” 

“Mozart wrote the 
House.’ ” 

“Mozart was the first to write a sonata 
with four hands on it.” 

“Mozart died a disgrace to the state.” 
(The instructor had made the statement 
that it was a disgrace to the state to allow 
Mozart to die in poverty and neglect.) 

“The clavichord is an instrument without 
any legs.” (This was given as a defini- 
tion. ) 

“The fugue is a contrapuntal imitation 
started by the Romans in their puppet 
shows.” 


AUGETTE FORET 


The Clever Genre Artiste (Song Programs in Costume 
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Bergerettes Songs from Great Britain 
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OLEY SPEAKS IN 


Composer-Singer Plans Recitals of 
Unusual Interest for 
Next Season 


A SERIES of unique programs is being 
d prepared by Oley Speaks for his re- 
tals next season, which already promises 
at the efforts of this American musician 
ill spell increased gain in the appreciation 
concert patrons who have long since 
me to know and to like the singing com- 
oser. Something new and exceptionally 
ntertaining is the promise held out by Mr. 
speaks, who takes a sublime interest in the 
lisplay of versatility—for this, re realizes, 
an asset in parlous times. 

It is unusual to have two such talents as 
ir. Speaks possesses. He not only has a 
ne, manly baritone voice which he uses 

ith great artistry, but he bears an in- 
entive genius that makes him one of the 

ost successful of young native composers. 

(he combined gifts invest his singing with 
hat quality of utterance that is beyond the 
rdinary, both in general expression and 
inderstanding. 

Musical clubs looking for something 
novel for next season will find in Mr. 
Speaks’s recitals that which is assuredly 
entertaining. In co-operation with an ex- 
ellent soprano he will present programs 
made up partly of his own compositions. 
Some fifteen of his most popular songs 
will be heard, and the composer will play 
the accompaniments to all of his own 
songs, of which he himself will sing many. 

There is something inimitable and fas- 
cinating in Mr. Speaks’s stage endeavors 
which will doubtless be featured in the 
programs of musical clubs throughout the 
country. Although the classics will be 
found in these programs, American com- 
posers will have a prominent place. Duets 
will add much variety. 

Mr. Speaks’s songs are in much vogue 
at this time. They are used by many of 
the great artists and are in favor with 





NOVEL RECITALS 





Oley Speaks, the Composer and Baritone 


teachers and pupils alike. Besides their 
melodic beauty is observed a fine dis- 
crimination in the use of lyrics. Frank L. 
Stanton, the Southern poet, has furnished 
many and they are noted for their sim- 
plicity and beauty of thought. Mr. Speaks’s 
settings have been notably successful. The 
composer has not striven for anything un- 
usual or ultra-modern in his many writings 
but he has tried to express in a simple, nat- 
ural manner the thought of the verses. 
This is one of the chief charms of the com- 
positions. 

This young American composer has to 
his credit the following, all of which are 
published: 62 songs, 18 anthems, I male 
chorus, I women’s chorus and 5 choruses 
for mixed voices. As a singer Mr. Speaks 's 
successes have not been confined to ballad 
interpretation alone, for his voice is ad- 
mirably suited to oratorio work and his 
appearances in this field have been many 
and successful. 




















Frederic S. Law 


Frederic S. Law, sixty-four years old, of 
No. 1022 Clinton street, Philadelphia, mu- 
sician and composer, died May 28 of apo- 
plexy while visiting at the home of Mrs. 
Helen Boice-Hunsicker, Weehawken, N. J. 
For many years he was a_ prominent 
teacher of singing in Philadelphia, and in 
addition to teaching and writing music cor- 
responded for a number of musical maga- 
zines and was considered an authority on 
french and German. He composed church 
music and was organist of St. Mary’s 
Church in Philadelphia many years. Mr. 
law was a charter member of the Utopian 
Club and a member of the American Col- 
lege of Musicians. 





Hugo Sohmer 


Hugo Sohmer, founder and head of the 
piano manufacturing house of Sohmer & 
‘0., died June 8 of heart disease at his 
ye, in Scarsdale, N. Y. He was sixty- 
ght years old, and had continued active in 
usiness until the time of his death. He 
vas born in Dunningen, Black Forest, Ger- 
many, in 1845, and after a common school 

urse came to this country with his par- 
nts in 1858. In 1870 he and Joseph Kuder 

uught out the interests of the Marshall 

Mittauer piano factory and in 1872 they 
eorganized the concern and started the 
rm of Sohmer & Co. Mr. Sohmer was a 
ember of the Beethoven Mannerchor and 
ther musical societies. He is survived by 
is wife, one son and one daughter. 


Alexander Bachmann 

PHILADELPHIA, June 7.—Prof. Alexander 
‘achmann, musician, musical publisher and 
ymposer, died here to-day at the age of 
ighty-two. He was born in Germany and 
ame to this country when fourteen years 
f age. He composed many songs and was 
ilso the author of an instruction book 
which has been widely used by pianists 
He retired in 1908. 


Mrs. Louisa Peleske Turnbull 
Mrs. Louisa Peleske Turnbull, ninety- 
two years old, died in Philadelphia June 5. 
She was an accomplished pianist and 
linguist. 


YALE MUSIC OF HIGH ORDER 


Concert Reveals Orchestral Works of 
Ambitious Sort 


New Haven, Conn., May 30.—The con- 
cert given by students of the Department 
of Music of Yale University last evening 
in Woolsey Hall proved to be.one of their 
most meritorious. As in former years, the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra assisted. 

Original orchestral works were the 
Allegro from Clarence Edward Rolfe’s 
Symphony in G Minor, William Andrew 
Tinsley’s Overture in E Major, Lucy Bell 
Woodward’s Concert Overture in E Minor 
and Norma Symes Lewis’s Overture in C 
Minor. Ail four of these ambitious works 
proved interesting, the compositions of 
Miss Woodward and Mr. Tinsley being 
especially praiseworthy. 

Mr. Tinsley, who is well known in this 
state as composer, conductor and teacher, 
conducted his’ overture with gratifying re- 
sults. The work is a dignified and scholar- 
ly essay in the form, showing musician- 
ship of a very high order and a notable 
command of orchestral technic. 

The other numbers were the first move- 
ment of the Chopin E Minor Concerto, 
played by Josephine Brewster; Gade’s 
Capriccio for Violin and Orchestra, played 
by Salvatore Spinelli; an aria from Saint 
Saéns’s “Samson et Dalilah,” sung by Ruth 
Frances Child; two movements from Saint- 
Saéns’s G Minor Concerto, played by Lucy 
sell Woodward; Wieniawski’s “Souvenir 
de Moscou,” admirably played by Arthur 
Troostwyk, a gifted young violinist, who is 
a son of Professor Troostwyk of the Yale 
faculty; the opening movement of Rubin 
stein’s D Minor Concerto, played by 
Samuel Ellsworth Grumman; “Summer 
Farewell,” from Goring-Thomas’s “Swan 
and the Skylark,” sung by Kenneth Knight 
Wheeler, and two movements from Vieux 
temps’s D Minor Concerto, played by 
Louis Lupo. 

An interesting item on the program was 
a “Canto Funebre,” Christian Sinding, 
which the class in instrumentation had 
scored It was conducted by Richard 
rank Donovan 


Von Warlich Assists in Violin Recital 


Paris, June 1.—Amélie Streicher, vio 
linist, gave a fine concert, assisted 
by Reinhold von Warlich and Philippe 
Jarnach. The program, beginning with 


Bach and then progressing through 
Brahms to Richard Strauss, had a distinct 
von Warlich flavor, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, it was the celebrated lieder singer 
who was responsible for its arrangement. 
Mile. Streicher played the Brahms Sonata 
in A Major and the Strauss E Flat Major 
Sonata with M. Jarnach, earning the high 


approval of the audience for her fine sense 
of rhythm, nobility of tone and precision 
of technic. M. Jarnach played an inter- 
mezzo and the Brahms Rhapsody in G 
Minor, and von Warlich’s songs included 
“Wie bist du, meine Konigin,’ “Meine 
Liebe is grun,” “Minnelied” and “Verge- 
bliches Standchen,” Brahms; “Im Spatboot, 
Ich trage Meine Minne” and “Herr Lenz,” 
Strauss. His enunciation, vocal coloring 
and phrasing were as perfect as ever. 
John James gave a large reception in the 
studio of Augustus Eddy, Mme. Jayne 
Noria-Centanini being the singer, accom- 
panied by her husband. Her songs from 
“The Tiger Lily,” Centanini, were much 
appreciated, the “Laughing Song” having 
to be repeated more than once. Among a 
very distinguished company were Duc and 
Duchess de Talleyrand, Mrs. Spreckles, 
Mrs. Spencer Eddy, Mrs. David Jayne Hill, 
Senator and Mrs. Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrelet de Ricou, Commander and Mrs. 
Hough, Mrs. Griswold Gray, Mrs. Peter 
Larson, Marquis and Marquise de Went- 
worth, Comtesse de Coetlogon, Consul 
General and Mrs. Irank Mason, Holman 
Black, Mrs. Benét and Mrs. Ella Hoffman. 


Limited American Tour for Von Warlich 


Catherine A. Bamman, manager of the 
Barrére Ensemble and other well-known 
artists, announces that Reinhold von War- 
lich, the basso cantante, will return to this 
country next season for a tour under her 
direction. This tour will necessarily be 
limited by Mr. von Warlich’s engagements 
in Europe, where he has decided to give a 
part of his time to the teaching of the 
classic songs of which he is such an em- 
inent exponent. For this purpose he is 
establishing his headquarters in Paris, and 
besides this is booked for many concerts 
abroad, including his usual recitals in Paris 
and London. To his work in this country 
Mr. von Warlich will give his time from 
early in January to the middle of March. 





MME. MERO DEPARTS 


Pianist Will Return to America After 
Sojourn in Europe 


Mme. Yolando Mér6, the distinguished 
pianist, sailed Tuesday aboard the Kronsz- 
princessin Cecilie for Europe and will go 
immediately to Buda-Pesth, her home city, 
where she will spend some time with rela- 
tives and with her former teacher, Frau 
Prof. Rennebaum, of the Buda-Pesth Con- 
servatory of Music. Prof. Rennebaum was 
one of the old Liszt pupils. Mme. Méro 
will devote her time with her old teacher 
to enlarging her répertoire and in making 
her preparations for her coming season in 
America. Her stay in Buda-Pesth will be 
followed by a number of recital and con- 
cert engagements in various parts of Eu- 
rope, including Berlin and Vienna. 

Mme. Méro’s husband, Herman _ Irion, 
will join her in August and they will visit 
Munich together to attend the Wagner fes- 
tival. They will then go to Northern 
France for a rest of three or four weeks, 
returning to America the latter part of 
September. 

Mme. Méro’s concert tour of America 
next season will be under the management 
of Charles L. Wagner, who has already 
booked a large number of engagements. 
The past season was one of the most suc 
cessful this talented pianist has had. 

Tollefsen Trio Activities 

The Tollefsen Trio gave a_ successful 
concert, presenting their junior pupils at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on May 22. On 
Wednesday afternoon Mr. _ Tollefsen 
added a group of solos to the program of 
he graduating exercises of the Brooklyn 
leights Seminary. On Thursday evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen appeared as so- 
loists at a concert given as a testimonial 
to Prof. J. O. Hall of Columbia Univer- 
sity. On June ro the Tollefsen Trio gave a 
chamber-music program for the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Convention at Sara- 
toga Springs. On Thursday afternoon, 
June 12, at the closing exercises of the 
Berkeley Institute, of which Mr. Tollefsen 
is a member of the faculty, he played a 
group of solos with success. 

An exhibition of the year’s work in vo- 
cal and instrumental music at the New AI- 
bany, Ind., Public High School was given 
in the form of an afternoon concert on 
May 31, under the direction of Anton 
Embs, supervisor of public school music. A 
mixed chorus of 400 voices and an orches- 
tra of forty-eight players were the factors 
and all of the participants were pupils of 
the high school. The orchestra is com- 
plete as to parts, no instrument necessary 
for the rendition of full orchestral scores 
being missing. A feature of the work of 
the High School musical forces is that they 
have never studied anything but music of 
the better sort and are thereby becoming a 
power for good in the dissemination of 
music in New Albany and vicinity. 


JOY TO DYING LAD 
IN BARITONE’ SONG 


Charles W. Clark Sang ‘‘ Sweet 
Story of Old” in Saddened 
Home 


Just a few days after John A. West, 
composer of the song, “Sweet Story of 
Old,” passed away a letter came to the 
Clayton F. Summy Company, publishers, in 
Chicago, from Dr. Frederick Clark in Paris 
telling an unusually pathetic incident con- 
nected with the composition. The narra- 
tive, as recounted by Dr. Clark, concerns 
his brother, the distinguished baritone, and 
is as follows: 

“When my brother, Charles W. Clark, 
was in America on his last tour, | was 
practising medicine in one of the suburbs 
of Chicago, so when he happened in Chi- 
cago he would often run out to pass the 
time with me and incidentally motor around 
the country. 

“He came to see me on one of these 
trips when I was attending a young man 
in the last stages of tuberculosis. The 
parents of the sufferer were poor and the 
mother acted as nurse. Two other sons 
had died of the same trouble in the past 
four years and this young man was the 
only surviving child. It was to see this 
young man that Charles accompanied me. 
As we entered the litthe home the mother 
sat on the bed holding the patient in a 
semi-recumbent position, for he was only 
thus able to get his breath. But we found 
him unconscious; to all appearances the 
end was a matter of moments. (He had 
been unconscious all the day and this was 
late in the evening.) There was that ster- 
tuous, intermittent breathing, with relaxed 
jaw, and the general appearance that one 
has who is breathing his last. The sight 
was one of the saddest that it has ever 
been any one’s misfortune to see. The old 
father stood at the head of the bed silently 
watching life ebb from his last boy, while 
the mother sat quietly still holding the suf- 
ferer. There was not a word spoken. | 
turned to go, but Charles stood looking at 
the dying boy and presently began to sing 
John West’s “Sweet Story of Old.” 

“T have not the faculty to describe 
the change that took place in that room. 
We read strange things in works on psy- 
chology—nothing can describe this. The 
unconscious boy, who had been breathing 
with great difficulty, began to breathe reg 
ularly, consciousness returned, his eyes 
opened expressibly and with a smile light 
ing his face he turned to his mother and 
said, “Oh, mother, do you hear it? Where 
did it come from? It is so beautiful—so 
beautiful!’ He sank back peacefully with 
that marvelous look of contentment on his 
features. When Charles finished this he 
kept on with Marston’s “I’m a Pilgrim,” 
the lad remaining calm all the time. He 
asked his mother repeatedly if she could 
hear it, telling her how beautiful it was, 
until the last sentence of the song, when, 
without any signs of death, he simply 
ceased to breathe. Charles was singing, 
“Nor Any Dying There.” 

“Charles and I had spoken no word 
since we had entered the room, and now, 
unable to loosen our tongues, we turned 
and quietly left. The spell of that scene 
was on us for a long time and it still re- 
mains vivid in mind. The boy was con- 
scious up to the very second when respira 
tion ceased. What came to his mind when 
the song broke upon his ears can hardly be 
imagined.” 


A Week in Toronto Booked for Chicago 
Opera Company 


Toronto, June 9.—The musical festival 
which opened the new Arena in this city 
last Fall will not be repeated this year, but 
in its place the Chicago Opera Company 
has been booked for the second week in 
October. Caruso, as a “guest,” and Mary 
Garden, as well as eight other operatic 
stars, seldom if ever heard in Toronto, will 
be brought here for the event. As the 
building with its capacity of seven thou 
sand is built with the stage in the center 
of the four tiers of seats, a huge sounding 
board will be constructed at the north end. 
a big stage will be built, dressing rooms 
will be constructed and one of the sections 
of the house will be sacrificed to provide 
stage facilities. R. B. 

The Bethany Orchestra of sixty pieces, 
under the direction of J. W. F. Leman, 
presented a memorial program in Bethany 
Sunday School Hall, Twenty-second and 
Bainbridge _ streets, Philadelphia, last 
Thursday evening, with Edna Florence 
Smith, soprano; Raymond McManamin, 
violinist, and Celestine McAlaine, xylo- 
phone player, as soloists. 
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TOLSTOY AS A LOVER OF MUSIC 








[From the London Musical Herald] 


OLSTOY liked his music and could play 
it by heart. At the same time he was 
attracted by gypsy songs, which were often 
herd in Moscow, for the feelings expressed 
in them were sincerer than those of any 
other songs, and this was the reason why 
listeners were always carried away by 
them. 

From 1851 to 1856 Tolstoy was an officer 
in the army, and naturally his duties left 
him no time to continue his musical studies. 
He was present at the siege of Sevastopol, 
where he had every opportunity of hearing 
songs from the Cossacks and soldiers, and 
in these he took great interest. He him- 


self composed a military song as an event 
of the war, and sang it with his fellow- 
officers. It is observable that at this period 
of his life questions on the effect and in- 
fluence of music had already begun to oc- 
cupy his attention, as he spoke on music in 
the novels he wrote at this time. Many of 
the opinions he advanced on this subject 
did not alter much with the course of time. 

Tolstoy returned to his home after the 
siege of Sevastopol as a famous writer. 
From 1856 to 1862 he wandered about in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, traveled 
abroad, and thus had every opnortunity of 
hearing good music. He composed a kind 
of “Lanner-Walzer” with the help of his 
friend Zibin. Tolstoy liked to play it, and 
our Moscow composer Serge Taneiew and 
the pianist Goldenweiser picked it up and 
wrote it down. 

Tolstoy did not care for operas; he 
found that the mingling of different arts 
in them was not satisfactory. In his opin- 
ion music, drama, decorations, and scenery 
all together were inclined to distract one’s 
thoughts and feelings. Nevertheless, he 
made exception in favor of Weber’s “Frei- 
schiitz” and Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 

In the year 1862 Tolstoy finally settled 
down on his estate Jasnaia-Poliana, and 
gave himself up to organizing schools in his 
district, and into them he _ introduced 
choral singing. 

The visit of a relation of his, Nagorni, 
a remarkable violinist, was a great event at 
Jasnaia-Poliana. He came straight from 


Italy, where he had been studying music. 
The “Kreutzer Sonata” was often per- 
formed with him during his stay, and per- 
haps it was while listening to it that Tol- 
stoy first got his idea for his novel of the 
same name. One of his heroes, Troubat- 
shewski, possesses many of the character- 
istic traits of the above-mentioned vio- 
linist. q 

In the year 1876 Tolstoy had an oppor- 
tunity of making Tschaikowsky’s_ ac- 
quaintance; this latter organized a _per- 
formance of his own compositions in honor 
of the great writer. Tschaikowsky had the 
great satisfaction of witnessing the pro- 
found impression made by his music on 
Tolstoy. The composer himself was greatly 
moved, and never forgot this evening. 
Tolstoy acknowledged the attention paid 
him by sending a collection of folk-songs 
as a mark of his great esteem. Tolstoy 
had collected these songs himself straight 
from the peasants’ own lips. Tschaikow- 
sky expressed great gratitude to the donor, 
but at the same time found that the songs 
had been noted down by a hand lacking ex- 
perience, although they offered interesting 
material for symphonies. 

In the year 1881 Tolstoy removed to 
Moscow. The great evolution and psycho- 
logical change which was to take place in 
his thoughts and sentiments now began to 
make itself felt. His views on music be- 
came more serious than before as he began 
to see a religious significance in it. Music, 
he considered, should be more than a 
pastime. Its aim should be to inspire the 
soul. At this period of his life he seldom 
went to concerts, as he could not stand the 
general atmosphere of such places. He dis- 
liked to see people coming to listen to mu- 
sic simply because it was the fashion so 
to do. 

Even in Summer, when Tolstoy was at 
Jasnaia-Poliana, he was not deprived of 
the pleasure of listening to music. His 
daughters were well-trained singers. He 
was also fond of amateur music, especially 
that for balalaikas and guitars played by 
those without any special musical training, 
granted they were talented. According to 
Tolstoy, such performers played well, as 
they played from their souls, and music 
seemed a necessity to their existence and 
as spontaneous as singing is to the peas- 
ants. 





Women’s Chorus Gives Concert in New 
Albany 


New ALBany, June 10.—The Treble Clef 
Club, a chorus of twenty-four women, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Henry Terstegge, 
gave an admirable concert at Music Hall in 
New Albany last Friday night. The num- 
bers were Gade’s “Approach of Spring,” 
Spross’s “Brave Lover,” Markus Koch’s 
“Elfin Dance,” Hadley’s “Nightingale and 
the Rose,” Alexander Matthew’s “Indian 
Cradle Song,” Viardot’s “Three Fair Maid- 
ens,” Carl Reed’s “Birth of the Opal,” King 
Hall’s “Skylark,” Hawley’s “Jonquil Maid” 
and Moderati’s “Spring.” The _ soloists 
were Elsa Hedden, soprano, and Earl Hed- 
den, ’cellist. 

Miss Hedden was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and sang beautifully the incidental 
solos in “The Nightingale and the Rose” 
and a group of songs. Earl Hedden gave, 
in his usual finished manner, Popper’s 
- “Mazurka” and an encore. 

The efficient accompanists were Mrs. 
Alice Layton, Mrs. William Hedden and 
Lucille Hackett. 





MELODY AND MANDUCATION 


(Actording to a recent book on food and 
cookery by a prominent music critic, flavor 
is the soul of food as expression is of 
music. ) 


The luscious leeks that sprout in Spring 
Are like a polonaise im E, 

And, simply served with salt, they bring 
\ pleasant palpitant to me. 


\n arabesque or barcarolle 

Will arouse such feelings as arise 
When I assail filet of sole— 

Each one transports me to the skies. 


A rhapsody by Liszt or Brahms 
Wakes passions past mere words to 
utter— 
So, too, a mess of fresh soft clams 
And half a cup of melted butter. 


A Bruch chaconne, a Bach toccata, 
A nocturne nigh Chopinian, 

Stir my medulla oblongata, 
Just as a choice hors d’ceuvre can. 


All thoughts, all pleasures, all delights 
That music’s mightiest masters frame 

Are never equalled—save by knights 
Of pot and pan who know the game. 


Maurice Morris in New York Sun. 


Baltimore Soprano Welcomed in Aborn 
“Hoffmann” Roles 


BALTIMORE, June 2.—Mrs. Mabel Sie- 
monn, of Baltimore, was given a royal 


welcome at her appearance with the 
Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany at  Ford’s Opera House in 


the roles of Antonia and Olympia in “The 
Tales of Hoffmann.” Mrs. Siemonn 
possesses a voice of exceptionally fine qual- 
ity, perfectly trained, and her portrayal of 
the dual roles evoked hearty enthusiasm. 
The other principals included Salvatore 
Sciarretti, Hoffmann; Morton Adkins, Dr. 
Miracle, and Florence Coughlan, Giulietta. 
Carlo Nicosia was the conductor. 


W. J. R. 





“Parsifal” Reading and Children’s Day 
in Providence Schedule 


ProvipDENCE, May 30—Amy Grant, of 
New York, gave a reading of “Parsifal,” 
with Gene Ware at the piano, on Tuesday 
evening before a representative audience. 
Her recital of “Parsifal’” was a delightful 
one and her rich contralto voice and clear 
diction, combined with a charming per- 
sonality and dramatic instinct, made a rare 
treat for her hearers. 

On Thursday afternoon, May 22, the 
Chopin Club gave a children’s matinée in 
Churchill House and a large number of 
children were present as guests of the club. 
The program consisted of singing by a 
chorus of thirty voices from the Thayer 
Street Grammar School, directed by Miss 
Williams, piano and violin solos, songs and 
reading, all by children with the exception 
of two songs and a reading by Mrs. Evelyn 
Cook Slocum, which quite delighted her 
little hearers. There were also violin so- 
los by Miss Roberts and “Mother Goose” 
song by diminutive James P. Sayles, Jr. 

G. F. H. 





John Curtis, Jr., director of the Phila- 
delphia Boys’ and Girls’ Orchestra, has 
been engaged to furnish an orchestra for 
a season of nine weeks at Beech Haven, 
N. J., beginning June 30. Mr. Curtis, who 
is the son of John Curtis, president of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, is but nine- 
teen years of age and is said to be the 
youngest regular orchestra conductor in 
this country. 





Enrico Alessandro, twenty years old, who 
is said to have a remarkable natural voice 
and in whose behalf wealthy society women 





have interested themselves, sailed for Eu- 
rope to obtain_a musical education, June 4. 
Alessandro is the son of a junkman and 
has lived recently in South Norwalk, Conn. 
He was a New York boy who pushed him- 
self through the City College and Law 
School, passing the New York State bar 
examination at eighteen. Mme. Esperanza 
Garigue heard him sing in 1911, and then 
gave him instruction. Caruso approved of 
Alessandro. He will enter the college at 
Santa Cecilie in Rome. Mme. Garigue 
sailed with him to introduce him in Rome. 


POCHON NAMES PUP “ALDA” 








Seasick Collie Made Hit with Opera 
Star 


When Alfred Pochon, second violin of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, sailed for Europe 
with his colleagues of that unique organ- 
ization he took along as a much prized 
trophy a collie pup given him by Walter 
Price, a New York broker. Mr. Pochon 
is extremely fond of dogs, and has several 
at his home in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
where the Flonzaleys gather each July for 
Summer rehearsals. 

For a day or two after the ship put to 
sea the collie showed unmistakable symp- 
toms of seasickness, but her convalescence 
was rapid, and she soon was _ running 
blithely about the decks, greatly to the 
amusement of passengers and the infringe- 
ment of ship rules. Many opera singers 
were on board, and one of them, Mme. 
Frances Alda, took such a fancy to the pet 
that she frankly warned Mr. Pochon that 
he might expect to find the little animal 
missing when the ship touched port. To 
guard against any such kidnapping a com- 
promise was effected with the prima donna 
whereby she agreed to relinquish her de- 
signs on the collie in consideration of her 
name being bestowed on her. Aloha was 
the name originally selected by the vio- 
linist, but he gallantly agreed to substitute 
Alda and the collie was christened with 
due ceremony. 





The sixth annual glee concert by St. 
David's Choir, of Baltimore, was given 
June 6 under the direction of Loraine 
Holloway, organist and choirmaster. The 
selections were by Gounod, Pearsen, Cal- 
dicott, Pinsuti and other masters, includ- 
ing an arrangement by J. E. West of the 
German Volkslied, “The Little Sandman,” 
and two part songs for men’s voices. The 
vocal soloists were C. T. Stackhouse, 
Robert Johnston, boy soprano; Conner 
Turner, F. M Supplee and T. DeC. Ruth. 
Two trios were sung by Masters Johnston, 
Turner and W. Slasman. Two solos for 
_ were played by Adolph Torovsky, 
r. 





Prof. Harry F. Schenuit, a Milwaukee 
musician and composer, has added another 
song to his list of musical compositions, en- 
titled “Holy, Holy Lord God Almighty.” 
It is dedicated to Mme. Helen Caferelli, 
who sang it at the Grand Avenue Congre- 
gational Church at a Sunday morning 
service recently. 





There is a vacancy in the faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory, owing to the return 
to Berlin. Germany, of Ludwig Breitner, 
pianist. Harold Randolph, the director of 
the Conservatory, will secure a successor 
to Mr. Breitner while abroad this Summer. 





BACHAUS’S AUTOGRAPHS. 





The Pianist an Enthusiastic Collector o; 
Musicians’ Signatures 


Wilhelm Bachaus, the pianist, who: 
Loudon Charlton is bringing over next sea 
son for his second American tour, has » 
book of autographs of which he is particy 
larly proud. It is rather unusual for 
musician to be at all interested in the aut: 
graphs of his fellow artists, but Bachau 
is an exception to the rule, and there ; 
scarcely a celebrity in the musical worl. 
who has not written in his book. 

“I began to collect autographs,” sai 
Bachaus in a recent interview, “when I wa 
a student in the Conservatoire. I remem 
ber at one time I was especially anxious t 
obtain an autograph of the late Dr. Joa 
chim, who met my request by practical], 
kicking me out of the artists’ room of th 
hall in which he was appearing. His auto 
graph therefore is missing from my col 
lection. I am especially proud of Brahms’ 
signature, which is in the first page of m, 
book with the words ‘For a jolly start’ an 
a few bars from his B Flat Concerto. | 
remember calling once on Gustav Mahler 
who looked at me with a frown and asked 
what in the world I wanted his signature 
for. I was so amazed at the question | 
could not find an adequate reply. How 
ever, he suddenly smiled and obligingly 
signed my book, adding the significant 
words, ‘The further you go, the less you 
must hurry.’ Although this motto sounded 
discouraging at the time I think of it often 
and have recognized its truth and tried tv 
live up to it.” 





MRS. MURRAY AS ‘“ MELUSINA’”’ 


Soprano Will Appear in Croxton 
Quartet Next Season 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 9.—Marie 


Stapleton Murray, whose concert achieve- 
ments of late have been noteworthy, closed 
her season at the presentation of Heinrich 
Hofman’s “Melusina” by the Euterpean 
Club, singing the title rdle greatly to the ap- 
preciation of her critics. Unstinting praise, 
devoted not only to the soprano’s excep- 
tional vocalization, but to her charm of 
appearance, affords another episode in Mrs. 
Murray’s interesting career. She has been 
engaged by the Frank Croxton Quartet for 
next season. 





Mona Redman was presented at a piano 
recital by her teacher, Charles W. Dodge, 
of Milwaukee, at Conservatory Hall, Fri- 
day, June 6. Her program included works 
of Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Moszkow- 
ski, Rachmaninoff, Liszt and Mendelssohn. 
Miss Redman is one of the most promising 
young pianists of Milwaukee and has re- 


ceived encouragement from. well-known 
artists who appeared in Milwaukee re- 
cently. On Friday night she was assisted 


by Mrs. William McNary, soprano, who 
sang groups of German and English songs 





Edith Milligan-King, the engaging Brook 
lyn pianist who has been winning laurels in 
and about New York during the last season, 
played at Hollis, L. I., on May 28. On the 
program also were Herbert Corduan, vio 
linist, and Elias Bronstein, ’cellist. 








ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Mme. Inez.—Worcester, Mass.. 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Barrows, Harriet.—Worcester, Mass., Oct. 
26. 

Berry, 

June 16. 

Bispham, David.—On 
from May 31 to Aug. 23. 

Caslova, Marie.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 
23; Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 25; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 26. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Providence, R, I., Dec. 9. 

Fox, Felix.—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 7; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10. 

Gadski, Mme. Johanna.—Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 23; Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Providence, 
R. L., Nov. 25; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 26. 

Harris, George.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 
23; Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Providence, R. 
I., Nov. 25; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 26. 

Mero, Mme. Yolanda.—Worcester, Mass., 
Oct. 26; Portland, Me., Oct. 27; Providence, 
R. I., Oct. 28; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 29. 

Mohrman, Linda.—Napoleon, O., June 17, 
19; Racine, Wis., June 20, 27; Killbourn, Wis., 
June 28, 30. 

Murphy, Lambert.—Portland, Me., Oct. 27; 
Providence, R, I., Oct. 28; Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 29, 


Barbour, 


Benjamin.—New Wilmington, Pa., 


tour in Australia 


Powell, Maud.—Worcester, Mass., Oct. 26 


Portland, Me., Oct. 27; Providence, R. | 
Oct. 28; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 29. 
Rappold, Marie.—Worcester, Mass., De: 


- 


7; Portland, Me., Dec. 8; Providence, R. I., 
Dec. 9; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10. 
Schneider, Edwin.—Worcester, Mass., Nov 
23; Portland, Me., Nov. 24; Providence, R 
I., Nov. 25; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 26. 
Thompson, Edith.—Portland, Me., Dec. & 
Vander Veer, Nevada.—Worcester, Mass 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence 
R. 1., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 
Werrenrath, Reinald.—Worcester, Mass. 
Nov. 9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, 
R. L., Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 
Williams, Evan.—Worcester, Mass., Nov 
9; Portland, Me., Nov. 10; Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 11; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12. 
Witherspoon, Herbert.—Worcester, Mass 
Dec. 7; Portland, Me., Dec. 8; Providence, R 
I., Dec. 9; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Carlyle, Ill., June 
25; Peru, Neb., June 28; Elma, Ia., June 30; 
Muscatine, Ia., July 2; Waterloo, Ia., July 
3; lowa Falls, Ia., July 4; Fairmont, Minn., 
July 6. 

Schubert Quartet.—Suffield, Conn., June 16. 

Steinert, Albert M. (Series of Concerts).— 
Worcester, Mass. (Sunday evenings), Oct. 26, 
Nov. 9, Nov. 23, Dec. 7; Portland, Me. (Mon- 
day evenings) Oct. 27, Nov. 10, Nov. 24, Dec. 
8; Providence, R. I., (Tuesday evenings) Oct. 
28, Nov. 11, Nov. 25, Dec. 9; Springfield, 
Mass., (Wednesday evenings) Oct. 29, Nov. 
12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10. 
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CAVARADOSSI’S TORTURE AS VIEWED OFF-STAGE 





OU are sitting through that thrilling 
second act of “Tosca.” You have 

seen Mario Cavaradossi dragged from 
Scarpia’s apartments in the Farnese palace 
to the torture chamber and the tender 
nercies Of Roberti the executioner, while 
the Baron seeks to draw from him or 
from Tosca the secret of Angelotti's hiding 
place. It is an opera of great rdles—the 
baritone’s Scarpia is renowned, Tosca’s 


delineation is famous, and Cavaradossi, the 
creat tenor—well, he is the great tenor. 
Look at the standees crowded to hear 
him, the measure of his power. From the 
torture chamber come the agonized cries 
| Mario—the groans of one in fearful 
pain. Surely the steel must really be cut- 
ting his temples, so heart-rending are 
they. It is a tremendous scene. 

But, says a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, go into the torture chamber, 
as you see it behind the scenes; stand in 
the flies where you can see Tosca and 
Scarpia on the stage as well as Cavara- 
dosst. All who can leave their posts gather 
there, for the agonies of Cavaradossi are 
hugely entertaining to the morbid crowd. 
He stumbles off stage with Sciarrone, 
at Scarpia’s bidding. The Baron instructs 
Robertt significantly: “First the usual 
pressure; later as I instruct you.” Mario 
is doomed to the torture of the fillet of 
steel encircling his temples “from which a 
iet of blood spurts out at every denial.” 
On the stage Scarpia seeks to reassure 
Tosca who is surprised as Sciarrone 
closes the chamber door—“Come, now let 
us have a friendly talk together.” The 
act moves on, Scarpia seeking to win from 
her knowledge of Angelotti's whereabouts. 
Vlario’s agonized screams shall be the 
means. 

How goes it 


with the tortured one? 


The tenor, rollicking, vain, robust, is in 
high good humor this evening. The 
chorus, stage-hands, supes, have listened 


laughingly to his talk; have laughed as he 
kissed a pretty little girl, who sat on the 
steps idly swinging her censer until the 
time came for her to be an acolyte in the 
procession. 

sefore Cavaradossi has come through 
the flies, an attendant has brought a table 








OLEY 


SPEAKS 


BARITONE- 
COMPOSE R 


Mr. Oley Speaks 


announces a recital-tour 


He has arranged for this 
purpose a varied program, 
partly general in character 
and partly devoted to his 
own compositions (includ- 
ing fifteen of his most pop- 
ular songs), which he pre- 
sents in co-operation with a 
well-known soprano. Mr. 
Speaks will play the ac- 
companiments to all songs 
composed by himself and 
will sing many of them. 


These recitals are a most 
attractive offering for mus- 
ical clubs. 


For terms and dates, ad- 
dress at 


3 E. 43d STREET 
NEW YORK 











and chair, another his make-up box, an- 
other a stage-light, another a mirror. Still 
another waits with a towel. A prompter 
with score in hand stands near by. In the 
outer edge of the lighted circle are per- 
haps thirty others, eager to stare at the 
grewsome scene. 

Cavaradossi works quickly. He must 
change from the defiant one who-has just 
left Scarpia’s apartments to a man nearly 
broken by pain. Make haste—the blue! 
He works a blue spot on each temple with 
the paint, the size of a half dollar—a fear- 
ful bruise. He laughs and jests at the 
same time. The listeners chorus a laugh 
at each sally. He picks up a red stick, 
wherewith to edge the bruise. 

On the stage Tosca puts Scarpia by, 
ironically—‘“so to please him she must tell 


untruths ?” 
ness, says she must discover Angelotti's 
hiding place to save Mario an hour of 


Scarpia, with ferocious stern- 


torture—even now he is in the chamber. 
Tosca totters to her feet:“’Tis not true! 
What a frightful invention!” 

“Now!” says the prompter by Cavara- 
dossi's side. He stops an instant in his 
work and talk, throws back his head, and 
utters, gemito prolungato, “Ahi!” a terrible 
cry. laugh goes round the circle of 
listeners, the tenor roars in glee. He is 
very vain, and relishes the homage. Tosca, 
hearing the groan, pleads for mercy. She 
calls, “Mario.” Once more the prompter 
says “Now!” and the tortured one cries 
in agony “Tosca!”—a piteous long-drawn 
cry, which draws another laugh from the 
circle of watchers in the flies. 

Scarpia commands the doors to. be 
thrown open now. Cavaradossi must do 
more even while busy with his make-up. 
He smears his face with white, dabs red 
spots of blood down from each bruise in 





his temples, the while he’ sings in pain, 
bidding Tosca be firm. He has finished 
his make-up now; he runs a comb through 
his hair and tousles it. He rises and 
struts about and the attendants take away 
the paraphernalia. There is still one line 
to be sung from the torture chamber. The 
circle of watchers grows. Their eyes fol- 
low him. Down stage are several who 
have pressed against the flies, peering out 
on the stage at Scarpia and Tosca. She 
is prostrated in tears. Scarpia commands 
the executioner to press harder. ‘ 

The tenor creeps on tip-toe down to 
where the little group looks through the 
flies. He goes silently up behind them, 
unseen. “Now!” says the prompter. 

“Ahi!” he shouts in their ears, and while 
they jump in fright the echoes of his 
strident and prolonged, most fearful cry 
are ringing through the house. He is 
vastly pleased with his joke, and _ struts 
back-stage once more. So ends the tor- 
ture of Cavaradossi. 





Milwaukee Musical Society Elects Offi- 
cers and Plans Ten Concerts 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 9.—Albert F. 
Stern was re-elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Musical Society at the annual meet- 
ing held in the Pabst Theater Hall on Mon- 
day evening. Hans Koenig retired after 
many years as secretary of the society, and 
was succeeded by Richard Koebner. The 
other officers were re-elected without op- 
position, as follows: Vice-president, Louis 
A. Biersach; treasurer, Henry C. Schrank; 
financial secretary, Gustav F. Riedel; libra- 
rian, Ewald C. Busher, and trustee, B. H. 
Kiring. Herman A, Zeitz is conductor of 
the organization. A tentative program of 
ten concerts has been arranged, beginning 
with an orchestra concert on November 24. 
Others are: December 8&8, orchestra concert ; 
January 12, Flesch violin recital; January 
19, orchestra; February 9, Mischa Elman; 
March 9g, orchestra; March 16, Schumann- 
Heink; March 30, Matzenauer or Culp; 
April 6, Carrefio; April 20, orchestra. The 
society, which has 354 members, will take 
part in the proposed May festival which 
Milwaukee musical societies contemplate 
following the success of the Wagner Cen- 
tennial Festival this year. <A deficit of 
$400 over last year was shown by the treas 





urer’s report. M. N. S. 
Willow Grove Concerts 
PHILADELPHIA, June 9—The Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock con 
ductor, began its two weeks’ engagement 
at Willow Grove yesterday, playing at the 
afternoon and evening concerts, it is es- 
timated, before 42,000 persons. The pro- 
grams were of a high class and admirably 
rendered, the composers interpreted in- 


cluding Wagner, Grieg, Bizet, Saint- 
Saéns, Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, 
Dvorak, Auber and Offenbach. At the 
evening concert the soloist was Bruno 


Steindel, violoncellist, a member of the or- 
chestra, who played “O Cara Memoria,” 
by Servais. Wednesday evening of this 
week the Fellowship Club, West Phila- 
delphia’s popular male chorus, will appear 
in conjunction with the orchestra. The 
remaining musical attractions at Willow 
Grove this season will be as follows: Con- 
way and his band, June 22 to July 5; 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, July 6 to 19; 
Innes Orchestral Band, July 20 to August 
2; Cincinnati Orchestra, with Wassili 
Leps, conductor, August 3 to 16; Sousa 
and his band, August 17 to September 7. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Plans 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9.—At a meeting of 
the new executive board of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, held last Wednesday eve- 
ning, Henry A. Jameson, William R. Lester 
and Frank G. Ritter were elected vice pres- 
idents. The society will give its next per- 
formance on October 30, when “Aida” will 
be given. The other performances will be 
on the last Thursdays in January and 
April. In January “The Golden Legend,” 
by Henry Edward Hodson, will have its 
first production in America. The work is a 
dramatic cantata based on Longfellow’s 
poem and written originally as an opera, 
the libretto being adapted by the Rev. 
James Baden Powell, brother of Wilfred 
Powell, British consul general in this city 
and a cousin of General Sir Baden Powell. 
The April production has not been decided 
upon, but it is thought that a sumptuous 
revival of Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
may be given. Wassili Leps will continue 
as musical director of the society, with 
John Curtis as managing director and Ed- 
ward S. Grant stage director. 
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SONG-PIANO RECITAL 
OF MERIT IN BOSTON 
Two New England Conservatory Gradu- 


ates Display Talent That Will 
Bear Watching 


Boston, June 1.—From first to last the 
recital given last week in Jordan Hall by 
Elizabeth Wood and Guy S. Maier, of the 
England 


New Conservatory graduating 





Elizabeth Wood, Soprano, Whose Ap- 
pearance in Joint Recital with Guy 
Maier, Pianist, Pleased a Critical Bos- 
ton Audience 


class, held the interest of a critical audi- 
ence. Miss Wood is a pupil of Charles A. 
White, head of the department of singing, 
and has a soprano voice of the beautiful 
youthful quality that wins an audience. 
Her program was well chosen, including 
German, French and English songs. 

Mr. Maier presented a_ répertoire of 
classics, old and modern, displaying his 
gifts to the best advantage in his playing 
of the Rubinstein Barcarolle and the stir- 
ring Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto, in which 
his teacher, Mr. Proctor, played the second 
piano transcription of the orchestral score. 
A temperament sensitive to poetic and dra- 


matic values, which he _ has sufficient 
command of technic to express, dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Maier as a_é young 


pianist whose career should be worth 
following. He expects to spend the next 
two or three years in Europe, going first to 
Munich to study with Gabrilowitch, of 
whom Mr. Proctor was a classmate under 
Leschetizky. Unlike many young artists 
Mr. Maier possesses the critical faculty 
which is an asset in a public career. He 
has been the assistant of Louis Elson, mu- 
sical critic of the Boston Advertiser, and 
will continue to correspond fdr certain 
Boston newspapers during his residence 


abroad. 

Miss Wood, who is a native of Win- 
chendon, Mass., has been engaged as first 
soprano in one of the largest Boston 
churches for the coming year. She has a 
good general musical equipment, being a 
graceful pianist as well as singer. L. L. 





Afternoon and evening recitals were 
given, June 1, by the Bfooklyn School of 
Musical Art. of which Paul Jelenk and Er- 
nest B. Bartz are directors. The Junior 
Class performed in the afternoon and the 
Senior Class in the evening. Evidences of 
expert training were plentiful in both 
concerts, which consisted of sixteen and 
fourteen numbers respectively. Violin, vo- 
cal and piano music made upthe programs 








Fiqué Institute Celebrates One Hun- 


dredth Musicale 


The first of three festival concerts, in 
celebration of the one hundredth musicale 
of the Fiqué Musical Institute, was held at 
the Imperial, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
June 6. The first set of forty-one pupils, 
mostly advanced soloists, was heard in a 
program of pronounced interest. Piano 
and vocal students alike showed a degree 
of proficiency in their art which removed 
the entertainment from the sphere of or- 
dinary June recitals. The pleasing dex- 
terity and interpretative skill of the older 
pupils seemed also present in generous pro- 
portion among the more. youthful. Carl 
Fiqué, head of the institute, played a sec 
ond piano in Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy,” 
providing one of the especially attractive 
features of the program. Mrs. Katherine 
Noack Fiqué, the concert singer, accom- 
panied with great skill. The playing of 
Ida Boehmcke, eleven years old, was of an 
astonishing nature. 7 oe 9 


Thousands Applaud Volpe’s Central Park 
Concert 

Every one of the 6,000 seats in the Cen 
tral Park Mall was taken for the concert 
last Sunday by Arnold Volpe and his or- 
chestra, and men and women were stand- 
ing by the hundreds. It was an even larger 
crowd than the one which attended the 
performance by the National Cuban Band 
the preceding Sunday, and there was gen 
erous applause for every number on the 
following program: 

March, “‘Mazeppa,” Liszt; overture, ‘‘Oberon,”’ 
Weber; fantasie, ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ Wagner; ‘Sere 
nade,’ Moszkowski; waltz, “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods,” Strauss; overture, ‘‘1812,’’ Tschaikowsky; 
trumpet solor, cavatine, ‘“‘Robert the Devil,’’ Mey 
erbeer, by R. Klatzkin; selection, ‘“‘Faust,’’ Gounod; 


“Toreador and Andalouse,’’ Rubinstein; ‘Rak 
oezy March,” Berlioz. 





The Emotions of Music 


William F. Hirschman is collecting some 
interesting data on emotional music which 
he expects to be of service in his lectures. 
In his search for the most expressive types 
he finds that satisfactory selections repre- 
senting songs of victory or triumph are not 
common. “Kol nidre” he believes an ex- 
cellent portrayal of a nation’s sorrow. The 
lecturer classifies music as follows: the 
lullaby, the dance, the music of love as ex- 
pressed by the pleading lover, the impet- 
uous and the difficult lover; the music of 
war, including the march and the paean of 
victory, the music of rejoicing and sorrow, 
alluring or seductive music, music of malice 
or hatred and grand and worshipful music. 
Each variety Mr. Hirschman illustrates by 
appropriate vocal selections. 


Laurels for a Portland (Ore.) Woman 
Composer 


PoRTLAND, OreE., June 1.—Of musical af- 
fairs of interest during the past week, the 
most important was the original word, song 
and piano recital given by Mrs. Ralph C. 
Walker at the Multnomah Hotel ballroom 
on Monday last. Mrs. Walker is a young 
Portland woman, who by her talent and 
energy has gained recognition, both at home 
and abroad. Her compositions are ex- 
quisite and as interpreted by her are a par- 
ticular treat. Mrs. Hermann Bohlman in- 
terpreted the vocal numbers in a delightful 
manner and both she and the composer 
were heartily applauded. a i 





Edwin Evans, the popular baritone of 
Philadelphia, sang at the commencement 
exercises of Miss Cowles’s School for 
Girls, Hollidaysburg, Pa., this being his 
second appearance there. A _ song recital 
to be given at Babylon, L. I., will close his 
season, which has been a busy one. The 
limited time which Mr. Evans has allotted 
for teaching in Philadelphia and New York 
in the coming season has been completely 
filled. During July he will cruise on the 
Great South Bay, Long Island, while Au- 
gust will be spent on Nantucket Sound. 
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W. G. Owst, the music critic and secre- 
tary of the Florestan Club of Baltimore, 
will spend his Summer vacation at his 
home in England. 

* * * 

C. A. Richards, a violinist and teacher, 
of Pueblo, Col., recently appeared in a re- 
cital with the assistance of Mrs. C. A. 
Richards and Lula Sams. 

* * * 


Director Herman A. Zeitz, of the Mil- 
waukee Musical Society, and Mrs. Zeitz 
have gone on an extended trip through 
Germany, Holland and England. 

* * * 

Princess Chinina, the Indian mezzo-so- 
prano, was a soloict in the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Minnequa Hospital Training 
School, Pueblo, Col., on May 27. 

* * * 

Several pupils of Harriet Whittier, of 
Boston, singer, gave a recital at the Ven- 
dome on the afternoon of May 24, per- 
forming in a creditable.manner. 

x * * 

l'rieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has been 
engaged for a concert appearance in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on November 3, next. 

ee 6 

Herbert Neuman, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Franz Neuman, of Milwaukee, has just 
composed a waltz, which has been pub- 
lished by a well-established house. The 
lad is only eleven years old. 

The members of the Townsend Club, of 
Boston, which gave an interesting recital 
on May 19 are all pupils of Stephen Town- 
send, the baritone. Their program was pre 
sented with highly artistic effect. 

* ~~ * 

Mary Bingham, violinist, was heard in 
recital, June 1, at the Whitney Opera 
House, Chicago, assisted by the Imperial 
Quartet and George Farley, baritone. The 
recital was under the direction of the Earl 
R. Drake School of Music. 

* * * 

With members garbed in costumes char- 
acteristic of various songs on its program 
the Wednesday Musical Club of Canon 
City, Col., gave its final musicale of the 
season in honor of the newly-elected pres- 
ident, Mrs. Charles Williamson. 

* * ok 
J. W. Bleecker, organist of Christ Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, gave a recital 
on May 27 at Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, West New Brighton, S. I. Mr. 
Bleecker was assisted by Ruth Smith, so- 
prano, and H. E. Watson, tenor. 
* * * 

The Hamilton Orchestra of Baltimore 
gave its first annual concert in that city 
May 26 under the direction of C. W. 
Geiger. The soloists were Sarah M. Will- 
iams, soprano; Adele Meade, violinist; 
George W. Rever, pianist, and Master 
Delssohn Connway, ’cellist. 

* * * 

Under the direction of Carl Denton, 
Gaul’s “Holy City” was given on May 28 
by St. Stephens Choir of Portland, Ore., 
with these soloists: Eileen Yerex, Char- 
lotte Banfield and Evelyn Carvel and 
Messrs. Tindolph and Simmons. The 
chorus was one of the best yet heard in 
Portland. 

* * * 

Oscar H. Lehmann, tenor, gave an excel- 
lent delivery of Gounod’s “Salva Dimora” 
from “Faust” at a recent Baltimore con- 
cert, singing the high C brilliantly. He 
also appeared in the Quartet from “Rigo- 
letto” with -Emily H. Diver, soprano; Ma- 
mie L. Addison, contralto, and Walter G. 
Johnson, baritone. 

x * * 

Antonia Sawyer announces that Margel 
Gluck, violinist, has been engaged by Sousa 
for this year’s tour. Miss Gluck was most 
succesful last year in all her appearances 
with the Myron Whitney Concert Com- 
pany. She has also played a great deal on 
the coast under the direction of L. E. Be- 
hymer of Los Angeles. 

* * * 

A song and piano recital was given by C. 
Thorvald Woll, Norwegian tenor, and Es- 
ther Erhardt, a Chicago pianist, at Madi- 
son, Wis., recently. Mr. Woll was partic- 
ularly successful in Norwegian melodies 
and Miss Erhardt was at her best in her 
Grieg numbers. The audience voiced its 
approval with frequent applause. 


A Smith College benefit, under the aus- 
pices of the Class of 1912, was given May 


23 at the University Congregational 

Church, of Chicago. The program was 

furnished by Ludwig Becker, violinist; 

Arthur Granquist, pianist; Irene Curtis, 

pianist (of the Class of 1912 of Smith Col- 

lege), and John T. McCutcheon, cartoonist. 
x * * 


Esther M. Cutchin gave her piano 
scholarship recital at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, May 27, having com- 
pleted three years as holder of a scholar- 
ship with George F. Boyle, her instructor. 
Miss Cutchin played the Beethoven Sonata 
in C Major, an Intermezzo and a Rhap- 
sody, by Brahms, and numbers by Chopin, 
Debussy and Liszt. 

* * x 

The Dvorak Trio, of Milwaukee, com- 
posed of Winogene Hewitt, pianist; Pearl 
Brice, violinist, and Grace Mills, ’cellist, of 
the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, is 
scoring a success throughout the State of 
Wisconsin. On May 29 the trio appeared 
at Oconomowoc, and among the other en- 
gagements are Ripon, June 9, and Wau- 
watosa, June 19. 

* * * 

Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, so- 
prano, and William Hicks, tenor, of Boston, 
were the soloists at a concert given before 
the French Society at Malden, Mass., re- 
cently. Mme. Calvert was also soloist, 
with Katherine Ricker, alto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Herbert W. Smith, 
baritone, at the rendition of “Elijah’ by the 
Marlboro Choral Society. 

se 2 

Mrs. Ida Bigelow Weaver, one of Mil- 
waukee’s most prominent sopranos, has 
left on a two weeks’ tour of the Pacific 
Coast with a Chicago concert company. 
On the return, Mrs. Weaver will sing sev- 
eral concerts in Colorado. She had just 
returned from a tour throughout the East- 
ern States, where she sang at benefit con 
certs in the flood district of the Ohio 
valley. 

* *« * 

The Depere Choral Society, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., appeared in an interesting con- 
cert under the direction of Prof. L. A. 
Dobbelsteen, May 16, doing its best work 
in the rendition of “Fair Ellen,” in which 
the soloists were Mrs. P. P. Heyrman and 
Winifred Webb, of Green Bay, sopranos; 
Maime Van Sistine and Mrs. S. W. Har- 
teau, altos, and Fred Doney, Green Bay, 
baritone. 

* * * 


“Opera Composers” recently occupied 
the attention of the Monday Musical Club 
of Pueblo, Col., a lecture being given by 
Mrs. J. B. Killough, with piano illustra- 
tions and choruses from Italian operas 
sung by the club under the direction of 
Mrs. Risley Ferguson. Contributors to the 
program of May 26 were Naomi Densmore, 
Mrs. C. H. Bacon, Mrs. Clovis Johnson 
and Mrs. E. C. Sparrow. 

x * * 

The Marquette Conservatory of Music 
Orchestra attracted a capacity audience to 
its concert in Milwaukee May 25. The 
orchestra numbers thirty-five players un- 
der the direction of Henry C. Winsauer. 
Intelligent interpretations of such classics 
as Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” and 
3eethoven’s Overture to “Egmont,” have 
given it rank as the foremost amateur or- 
ganization of the sort in Milwaukee. 

k * x 

Enthusiasm ran high at the concert given 
in Campbell, Cal., May 15, by the American 
violinist, Carl Lanzer, assisted by Florence 
Smith, soprano and piano soloist, and 
Myrtle Arnot, accompanist. Among Mr. 
Lanzer’s numbers was his own “Fantaisie 
Characteristique,” which he calls his “chal- 
lenge number.” and which he proposes to 
play “in open contest against the violin 
players of the world at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915.” 

_ * * 

It is expected that the Northwest Music 
Teachers’ Convention, to be held in Seattle 
during July, will‘be representative of musi- 
cians from the entire Northwest. This 
convention will be the fifth convention 
since the founding of the association. The 
officers for the present year include W. H. 
Boyer, president (Portland); Frances 
Stregel Burke. vice-president (Baker City, 
Ore.;) C. W. Kantner, treasurer (Seattle) ; 
Robert L. Schofield, secretary (Tacoma). 


Forrest R. Lamont, of Chicopee, Mass., 
sailed from New York June 3 for a long 
course of study’ in Milan, Italy, as a train- 
ing for operatic work. Mr. Lamont started 
singing about six years ago, when he was 
twenty-four years of age, and had success 
as a church soloist. It is probable that he 
will spend a full year in Italy and make his 
début in Milan at the end of that time, 
after which he will return to New York 
for operatic work in this country. 

kok 

The Board of University Visitors report- 
ing to the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, states that the affairs 
of the university, which is situated at 
Madison, are being conducted in a reason- 
ably efficient and satisfactory manner, but 
that the regents should adopt a more liberal 
policy regarding the school of music. 
President Trottman, of the board of re- 
gents, says that this would have been done 
long before if appropriations had _per- 
mitted. 

* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Harmony 
Club at the Hotel Astor, New York, last 
week, the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. William B. Smith, of En- 
glewood, N. J., who founded the club; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Augustine Wilson; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Lionel S. Hast- 
ings; third vice-president, Mrs. Percy J. 
Smith; recording secretary, Mrs. E. G. 
Kauser; corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. 
G. Hollenberg; treasurer, Mrs. A. Emil 
Skoog. 

$a 

The Westminster Presbyterian church 
quartet, of Milwaukee, consisting of Mrs. 
A. E. Miedling, soprano; Helen Schultz, 
alto; John L. Martin, tenor; John E. 
Jones, bass, and M. A. Overhiser, organist, 
gave a recital at the church recently, of 
quartet and solo numbers by Cowen, Kel- 
lie, Bemberg, Capocc, Handel, Protheroe 
and Faning. A song cycle, “The Morning 
of the Year,” by vnarles Wakefield Cad- 
man, comprised the second part of the 
program, 

2 6 

A highly praised exhibition concert was 
given by advanced students of the Euro- 
pean Conservatory of Music, J. Henri 
Weinreich, director, in Baltimore, May 27. 
The participants were Ella M. Thiess, Dor- 
othy Parker, Amelia R. Rokos, James M. 
Van Sant, Dora L. Kasten, Lydia A. Imm- 
ler, Ella R. Rokos, Sadie E. London, pian- 
ists; Fulton C. Barrow, William Chero- 
weth, Charlotte E. Storck, Mary M. Storck, 
Marguerite C. De Grammont, Stewart An- 
dersen, Mrs. Clifton F. Davis, Sadie E. 
London, vocalists, and Celia Shapiro, vio- 
linist. 

* * * 

A second performance of Dr. Jules Jor- 
dan’s three new operettas which took place 
at the Talma Theater, Providence, June 3, 
drew another large audience. There was 
the same great interest as before concern- 
ing the music which is pronounced as of 
unusual charm. There was observable too 
greater freedom in the action and in the 
singing of the participants. While each of 
the operettas is considered fine by Provi- 
dence critics, perhaps the most pleasing of 
all is said to be “An Eventful Holiday.” It 
has a novel and ingenious plot and is full 
of melody. 

x * * 

A piano recital was given by Walter G. 
Charmbury, assisted by Taylor Scott, bari- 
tone, both of Baltimore, in the Hanover 
Opera House, Hanover, Pa., May 15. The 
piano numbers were: Beethoven, Sonata 
in C, op. 53; Sibelius, “Romance”; Mozart 
Valcek; Verdi-Liszt, “Rigoletto” Para- 
phrase, and a group of Chopin numbers. 
The songs for baritone included Valen- 
tine’s aria from “Faust,” Gounod; Homer’s 
“Requiem”; Huhn’s “Invictus”; MacDow- 
ell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes,” and two compo- 
sitions by Walter G. Charmbury, “The 
Water Lily” and “A Lullaby.” 

. £2 

Edith Christie, soprano, and Harry 
Turvey, baritone, pupils of Herbert Foster 
Sprague, were featured in a song program 
by Trinity Choir in Trinity Parish House, 
Toledo, O., May 20. Mr. Turvey sang 
operatic arias, two Brahms lieder and “The 
Rising of the Storm,” by David Stanley 
Smith, and Miss Christie was heard in 
operatic arias. The choir of Trinity, di- 
rected by Mr. Sprague, gave a half dozen 
or more numbers, the “Bridal Song,” from 
the “Rose Maiden,” being the most popu- 
lar. Individual numbers by members of the 
choir also pleased the audience. 

. s.4 

Recent concerts and _ recitals under 
auspices of the Denison Conservatory of 
Music, at Granville, O., have introduced 
the Denison University Orchestra, Carl 
Paige Wood, conductor, assisted by Lillian 
Tsabelle Hulburt, pianist; Ruth Esther 
Rockwood, organist: James W. Wolfe, 
baritone, and Otis Riggs, trombonist; 
Elizabeth Benedict. in a faculty organ re 
cital, in which she was assisted by Ruth 
Jeannette Bailey and Dr. Paul Biefeld, 


violinists ; a-vocal, organ and piano stud 
recital; a graduating song recital 
Dorothy Ruth Swartz, soprano, and 
historical recital introducing compositi: 
of English and American composers. 

x * ” 

An excellent musical program was r. 
dered at the Institute of Notre Dan 
Baltimore, May 26, under the direction 
A. K. Virgil, of New York, precedi 
the awarding of diplomas to the gradua 
of the music department of the Ins 
tute. Catherine Coan, who complet. 
a post-graduate course, was award 
the gold medal for excellence in mus 
The others who received certificates 
graduation were Mabel Hubert, Fa; 
Schade, Emma Kloppel, Margaret Lann 
Catharine Peters, Anna Tewes, Ma 
Schutte, Loretta Ruth, Minnie Berkel 
Loretta Herr, Myrtle Keppler, Bernardi: 
Fitzpatrick and Mary Cipar. 

* * * 

A successful piano recital was givcn « 
May 27 in Portland, Ore., by Hedwig Ka; 
per and some of her pupils before a lar, 
audience. Henrietta Peroulka was the \. 
cal soloist of the evening. Another i: 
teresting piano recital was given the san 
day, when Edith Kelly presented Mary a: 
Jean Wilson in a piano recital in Portlan 
Ore., May 27, on Tuesday evcning and t! 
intelligent playing of the young wom 
lemonstrated fine training. Katherine \| 
Vay assisted with vocal numbers. St: 
other recent interesting recitals in Portlai 
were given by the Enna amateurs and 
pils of Dorothy Nash, Bessie Nye Gra: 
Mrs. Jessie Orton Steckle and Grant Gle: 
son, 

* * *K 

Prof. John Singenberger, a_ veterai 
teacher of Catholic church music in Wi: 
consin, celebrated the sixty-fifth anni 
versary of his birth on May 25. For mo: 
than forty years Prof. Singenberger ha 
been instructor of music at Pio No: 
College, St. Francis, near Milwaukee. |} 
was born in Switzerland, and came t 
America in 1873, taking charge of 1! 
music department of Pio Nono Colleg: 
Pope Leo XIII made him a Knight of S 
Gregory in 1882, in recognition of his sc: 
vices for church music, the founding 
Cecelia societies, the giving of excellc 
courses and the composing of many hig! 
class productions. In 1908 Pope Pius 
made him a commander of the Knights «1 
St. Sylvester. 

x * x 

Entertainment of a high order was give 
a numerous audience at the Springtide co: 
cert by pupils of G. Waring Stebbins 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, May 31. Tl 
following participated: Sopranos, Mai 
guertie L. Anger, May S. Melville, \I: 
Cora Blakeman Robinson, Mrs. Aldrich } 
Sammis, Gladys) Elnora White and \l!rs 
John R. Willis; mezzo-sopranos, Mrs 
Frank A. Lincoln, Valeria McLaughlin and 
Bertha Mary Wank; _ mezzo-contraltos 
Helen Horton Bair and A. Julia Buckley 
contraltos, Marion Evelyn Cox, Katherin: 
Thorpe, Adele Truslow Somerville ani 
Bessie Ellsworth Wiggins; tenors, W. F| 
wood Brush, Frank S. Pierce, John R 
Willis; baritones, William Beatman David 
son and Frederick W. Rauch. Mrs. G 
Waring Stebbins was at the piano. 

* * * 

Almost six hundred persons gathered 11 
Columbus Hall in West Sixtieth street 
New York, May 30, for a performance 
light opera given entirely by young wome! 
many of them pupils in the Washingto: 
Irving High School. The operetta was 
Luigi Salina’s “Gino e Mimi,” a sort 
Italian version of the story of Hansel un 
Gretel.” It was sung in Italian and pr: 
duced under the auspices of the Neighbo: 
hood House of the Church of St. Paul t! 
Apostle. Paolina Savarese and Colomba 
Castagnola appeared in the title rdles, an: 
sang with spirit. The role of the Witc’ 
was taken by Giannetta Sozzi, who als 
sang well. One of the features was tl 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr 
Nina V. Leonard, and composed of yout 
women selected from the orchestra of t! 
Washington Irving High School. 

* * * 

Negroes of Georgia are uniting in pre} 
arations for the fourth annual festival 
the Atlanta Colored Music Festival Ass 
ciation, which will be held at the Atlant 
Auditorium, July 3 and 4. The festival wi 
be in celebration of the fiftieth anniversar 
of the emancipation of the negro race a! 
will be known as “The Grand Jubil: 
Music Festival.” The first night will |! 
devoted to a pageant illustrative of 1! 
progress made by the race since its ema! 
cipation, portrayed in pictures and song 
Under the direction of J. W. Work, « 
Nashville, Tenn., a chorus of 200 voice 
will render folk songs and classical selec 
tions. The new Fisk Jubilee singers wi! 
be heard, and Patti Brown, soprano, o 
Chicago, will sing on both evenings 
Roland W. Hayes, of Boston, negro tenor 
will sing at the closing night of the festival 
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nstitute of Applied Music Pupils 
» Finished Performance 


Pupils of Miss Chittenden, Mr. Schra- 
ieck, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Hornberger, Mr. 
aker and Mr. Lanham, teachers of the 
merican Institute of Applied Music, were 
-ard in an exceptionally gratifying piano- 
‘olin-vocal recital at the Carnegie Cham- 
er Music Hall Tuesday evening, June 3. 
n each instance the work of the player or 
nger was distinguished by such rare finish 
and beauty that it is impossible to express 
trong preferences for individual achieve- 
nents. A large audience applauded the 
uccession of artistic performances most 
eartily. Rose Karasek, pianist, played 
umbers by MacDowell and Debussy effect- 
-ely, while Mrs. Charles S. Dean, a piano 
upil of Mr. Hodgson’s, gave polished per- 
ormances of Chopin’s “Berceuse” and a 
Jachmaninoff “Prelude.” Elsie Lambe 
ave an excellent account of herself in two 
1ovements of Chopin’s Concerto, op. 11, 
vhile Winifred Mayhall played pieces by 
Sgambati and Liszt. Claude Nettleton and 
George Raudenbush, pupils of Mr. Schra- 
lieck, played respectively Leonards “Fan- 
rasie Militaire’ and the Alard-Gounod 
Faust Fantasie” with good tone and tech- 
nic. Gladys L. Davis, a pupil of Mr. Lan- 
ham, disclosed a beautiful and well schooled 
soprano in Verdi’s aria, “O Don Fatale.” 
Another interesting recital of the same 
‘-haracter was given last Monday after- 
noon. The participants included the Misses 
Brainard, Keppel, Dufft, Suydam, Beach, 
Dominick and Karasak. Works by Rogers, 
De Beriot, Godard, Brahms, Grieg, Chopin, 
Liszt and MacDowell were heard. A fea- 
ture of the concert was the singing of the 
“Come Unto Him” from the “Messiah” by 
a chorus of children under the direction 
of Mary Fidelia Burt. 
* * * 

Alice H. Baker Preparing for Summer Season 


Alice Hutchins Baker, the Carnegie Hall 
piano teacher, closed a most successful sea- 
son this week and left immediately for her 
home in Boston, where she will spend a 
couple of weeks resting, preparatory to go- 
ing to Jamestown-on-Chautauqua, New 
York, where she will be associated with 
Franklin Cannon, the well-known pianist, 
in giving a special Summer course of piano 


playing for teachers during the months of 
July and August. An unusually interesting 
course of instruction and lectures has been 
planned for the large number of pupils that 
have already been enrolled, including Miss 
Baker’s pupils, who have been studying 
with her during this season. 
x * x 
Leontine de Ahna Sails 


Leontine de Ahna, voice teacher at the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York City, 
sailed for Evrope on June 4 on the Prest- 
dent Grant of the Hamburg-American Ine. 
Mme. de Ahna, as is her usual custom, 
will spend the Summer abroad and return 
to America next Fall to resume her teach- 
ing at the Institute. 

* * * 


Delightful Singing by Gescheidt ‘‘Vocal Art 
Science’’ Pupils 

Adelaide Gescheidt, the enthusiastic ex- 
ponent of “Vocal Art Science,” presented 
her pupils in concert on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 3, at her Carnegie Hall studios. 
By the delightful singing of a number of 
her pupils she clearly demonstrated the 
good effects “Vocal Art Science” produces 
when properly applied. Each of the par- 
ticipants showed distinctly good training 
and fine natural gifts. Particularly worthy 
of mention were the efforts of Mr. House 
and Mr. Mayer, who are the possessors of 
tenor voices of excellent quality. Miss 
Harriss, a coloratura soprano, gave an 
artistic performance of Barbour’s “Night 
Song,” and Miss Davies, a sympathetic 
dramatic soprano, rendered Kramer’s “I 
Dreamed and wept a-Dreaming” with much 
sentiment. By special request Miss 
Gescheidt sang Massenet’s “Il est Doux, 
il est Bon,” from “Hérodiade,’ and aroused 
much enthusiasm so that she was obliged 
to give two encores. Philip James, the New 
York organist, pianist and composer, did 
good work at the piano, being the only 
accompanist for this lengthy program. 

During the intermission Dr. E. Miller, 
one of New York’s leading physicians, 
entertained the audience in a very instruct- 
ive talk on “Vocal Art Science,” of which 
he is the founder. The audience was large 
and most absorbed in the vividly explained 
theories on how to obtain pitch, power and 
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his usual finished manner. In this he was 
assisted by an unusually flexible accom- 
paniment by Dr. Mees. Mendelssohn's 
Spinning Song,” orchestrated by Friedrich 
Lux, and a highly colored and _ strongly 
rhythmic “Bacchanale’ by Glazounow 
closed this part of the program. 


Henry Gilbert’s New Music 


The first number on the second half of 
the program was another orchestral work 
commissioned by Mr. Stoeckel, and which 
received its first performance on this oc- 
casion. It is founded on a negro “shout” 
and is entitled “Negro Rhapsody.” It was 
also conducted by the composer, and Henry 
F, Gilbert merited all the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which was bestowed upon the work, 
when he laid down the baton at its close. 
The melody on which the work is founded 
is extremely characteristic, and Mr. Gilbert 
has clothed it in an orchestral garb which 
is thoroughly in keeping with its negro 
origin. It is rich in contrasts and makes a 
remarkably effective number. 

Miss Case appeared again, singing a duet 
with a flute, an aria from “The Pearl of 
Brazil,” by Félicien David. Mr. Fayer 
the first flautist of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, played the flute part 
with much skill and Miss Case vied with 
him in striving for pure limpidity of tone. 
She was enthusiastically recalled twice, but 
before she sang her encores—“Chant 
Hindu,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and “Will 
o’ the Wisp,” by Charles Gilbert Spross— 
she insisted on bringing out Mr. Fayer to 
share the applause. 

Then came three waltzes of widely dif- 
ferent character, the “Valse Triste” of 
Sibelius, which was played by Dr. Mees 
in a manner well calculated to emphasize 
the poignant grief which the composer in- 
tended to express; “Moonlight,” by God- 
ard, and the well-known “Valse Caprice” 
of Rubinstein. Then Mr. Fayer and Mr. 
Reiter each strove to outdo the other in 
bringing out the “idiomatic” characteristics, 
so to speak, of his own instrument; Mr. 
Fayer the runs and trills of the fltite and 


Mr. Xaver Reiter the dreamy sostenuto 
of the horn; the vehicle for this musical 
duel being Titl’s “Serenade for Flute and 
Horn.” 

The concert closed with Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Bamboula,” already mentioned as 
having been written for the Festival of 
1910. It was played on this occasion in 
memory of the composer, who died since 
the last Festival. 


Enthusiasm in the Air 


Thus ended an extremely enjoyable fest- 
ival, enjoyable even to one who has been 
surfeited, almost, with the music during 
the past season in New York. For the 
atmosphere here is something different. 
Enthusiasm is in the air; some of these 
chorus members drive ten miles to re- 
hearsals once a week and sometimes 
oftener; frequently during the Winter 
months through heavy snow storms, and 
the average attendance at rehearsals, I am 
told, is unusually high. The influence of 
these choral enthusiasts is being felt, too, 
in neighboring communities, several so- 
cieties having been formed in_ near-by 
counties through the example and inspira- 
tion of the work of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union. This is due to the guid- 
ance and artistic enthusiasm of Mr. Paine, 
and also to the presiding genius of Mr. 
Stoeckel. Without Mr. and Mrs. Stoeckel 
the festivals would not have been founded, 
and without Mr. Stoeckel’s mastery of de- 
tail the concerts would not be the artistic 
success that they are. Some men of means 
spend their money on themselves in a way 
that is a positive detriment to the com- 
munities in which they live, but Mr. 
Stoeckel prefers to stand for the uplift of 
the community. Let it not be supposed 
that Mr. Stoeckel’s interest ends with the 
payment of the bills. Every detail of the 
entire management is seen to by Mr. 
Stoeckel personally, and there are prob- 
lems that come up for solution that would 
not be present if tickets were disposed of 
in the usual manner. Mr. Stoeckel has a 
genuine distaste for publicity, but so many 
incorrect reports have been circulated that 
I feel it my duty to present the facts. May 
the Litchfield County Choral Union and 
its work live long and prosper! 





Olive Wambaugh, violinist, accompanied 
by Mrs. Louis Black, won favor at a grad- 
vation recital at West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, on June 2, in which she 
played compositions of Vieuxtemps, Bach, 
Mozart, Francceur and Wieniawski. 


resonance. Dr. Miller used several draw- 
ings and illustrations that helped to con- 
vev his ideas in an ample manner. 

2s #£ <¢ 
Normal Course at Becker Studios 


Gustav L. Becker, instructor of the piano- 
forte, whose studios are in Steinway and 
YEolian Halls, announces a_ six-weeks’ 
special course for music teachers, from 
June 16 to July 26. This course is to be 
adapted to the special needs of each 
teacher. A number of new and valuable 
ideas regarding methods of teaching, tech- 
nic, sight-reading, memorizing and _ inter- 
pretation are to be present. 





WASHINGTON PUPILS HEARD 


Girl Pianist and Orchestra Make Initial 
Bows 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 10.—The re- 
cital of Ethel Fisher as a part of her grad- 
uation from the Von Unschuld University 
of Music introduced to the younger set of 
musicians in the national capital a pianist 
of marked ability. Her program repre- 
sented Beethoven, Gluck-Brahms, Scar- 
latti-Tausig, Grieg, Durante, Chopin, Liszt 
and Gounod-Liszt. Miss Fisher was as- 
sisted by Earle Carbaugh, baritone. 

The Mount Pleasant Orchestra recently 
gave its first concert with an entertaining 
program. Under the direction of J. O. Burn- 
ham the program was given in_ spirited 
fashion. The orchestra was assisted by 
Frances L. Taylor, concertmaster, who gave 
the Concerto No. 1 of DeBeriot and “Ma- 
zurka de Concerto” of Musin to good ad- 
vantage. The organization is a new 

The graduating exercises and closing re- 
cital of the Von Unschuld University of 
Music took place last week at the Colum- 
bia Theater before a “capacity house.” The 
pupils taking part included Hilda 
Schneider, Mildred Kolb, Raymond Gittle- 
man, Mary Lynch, Frances Gutelius, Ar- 
dela Moore, Ethel Fisher, Charlotte Leibel 
and Gertrude McRae. Mme. Von Un- 
schuld played the eleventh Hungarian 
Rhapsodie of Liszt. An especially interest- 
ing pupil was Madeleine Lazard-Von Un- 
schuld, four years old, who played the Ber- 
ceuse of Iljinsky. Mary Helen Howe, so- 
prano, gave a brilliant rendition of the 
grand Polonaise from “Mignon,” Thomas. 
The graduates on this occasion were Ethel 
Fisher, who also received the gold medal, 
and Esther Carns, while the post grad- 
uates included Cornelia Harkness, Julia 
Haydn, Mildred Kolb, Mary Lynch and 
Louis A. Potter, Jr. W. H. 


Waldorf Music Moves to Roof 


The Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, Joseph 
Knecht conductor, closed its regular season 
of concerts on Sunday evening, June 1, when 
the program included compositions of 
Thomas, Gurraud, Ippolitow-Ivanow, Mas- 
senet, Charpentier and Wagner, with N. 
Laucella, flutist, as soloist in “Theme and 
Variations” by Boehm. 

This orchestra of thirty-five men, which 
has offered excellent programs in the lobby 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, will resume 
them in October, a section of sixteen men 
playing during the Summer months on the 
roof, where light music will be presented 
under Mr. Knecht’s able direction. 





Blanche E. Strong, Inez Marston and 
Ethel Kelley, of the music faculty of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn., will spend 
the Summer in London. 


LEPS BEGINS SEASON AS 
CINCINNATI CONDUCTOR 


Summer Orchestra’s First Concerts 
Largely Attended Despite Cold 
Weather—Programs Well Chosen 


CINCINNATI, June 8 —The Cincinnati 
Summer Orchestra, the direct offspring of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, began 
its third season to-day with two concerts 
under the direction of Wassili Leps at the 
Zoological Gardens. Though this organiza- 
tion has had but a short career its success 
is attested by the fact that at the close ot 
its two weeks’ season at the Zoo it has 
been engaged for a five weeks’ engagement 
at the Orpheum Roof Garden, one of the 
popular local Summer resorts, and from 
there will go to Willow Grove, Philadel 
phia, for two weeks and to the Pittsburgh 
Exposition for one week. 

Mr. Leps has caught the popular favor at 
once and demonstrated that he thoroughly) 
grasps the needs of Summer audiences by 
presenting music of a popular character 
and yet at the same, time of a kind that 
unobtrusively approaches the classical ideal. 
The value of these popular concerts in edu- 
cating the mass of the public almost un- 
consciously to an enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of the better sort of music is well ex- 
emplified in the work of Mr. Leps. He is 
an authoritative musician of scholarly as 
well as musical attainments and his long 
experience as leader of various orchestras 
becomes immediately evident in the thor- 
ough excellence of the playing under his 
baton. . 

It was decidedly cool to-day, but the Gar- 
dens were crowded and the audience, with 
many swathed in Winter coats, sat will 
ingly through a concert which, because of 
the many encores, continued from quarter 
after two until five o’clock. The audience 
in the evening, while not so large, was 
equally enthusiastic. The soloists, Emil 
Heermann, concertmeister of the orchestra, 
and Julius Sturm, first ‘cellist, were vig 
orously applauded. 

Last night the Summer Orchestra, under 
Mr. Leps, gave a charming concert at the 
Country Club. Among those present were 
Governor Cox, of Ohio; Capt. Bertrand 
Russell, son of the Lord Chief Justice of 
Kngland, the guest of Mr. and Mrs. L. A 
\ult; Alva Montague, daughter of Ad 
miral Montague, of England, the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Casper Burton, and the Ger- 
man Consul, Baron von Schack, the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 

A. K. H. 


Warren High School Chorus in Spring 
Concert 


WarreN, O., June 6.—The annual sprinz 
concert of the -ligh School Chorus was 
given a wee ago, and was largely at 
tended and successful. Director A. W. 
Ashley deserves praise for his manner of 
handling the young voices. Lynn B. Dana 
was the accompanist, and his work was ad 
mirable. 

The program included a number of songs 
by Benjamin FE. Berry, the tenor, and Par- 
ker’s “Dream King’s Love” was sung by the 
chorus, Mr. Berry singing the tenor solo 
part. Mr. Berry’s songs were “She Never 
Told Her Love,” Haydn; “Song My Mother 
Taught Me,” Dvorak; “Mattinata,’ Leon 
cavallo; “Where’er You Waik,” Handel. 

Mr. Berry is to be one of the soloists at 
the production of the “Creation” June 16 
by the New Wilmington (Pa.) Choral So- 
ciety, W. W. Campbell director. 








Eva Mylott’s Favorite Song Carried 
to the Far Corners of the Earth 





VA MYLOTT, the Australian contralto, 
is the possessor of a catholic taste in 
art, as displayed in her interpretation of 
many roles of oratorio and opera, but she 
confesses that she finds her most heart- 
some delight in the rendition of Ethelbert 
Nevin’s “Oh, That We Two Were May- 
ing,” which she has sung in England, Amer- 
ica, Australia and Hawaii. Always, she 
declares, it has been the number on her 
concert programs that has aroused the 
most enthusiasm. It is a coincidence that 
the widow of the composer is an intimate 
friend of Miss Mylott. 

Passing through New York, on her way 
to England and the Continent, after her 
tour through her native Australia, Hawaii, 
Fiji Islands and lately through Canada, 
Miss Mylott dropped in upon her friend, 
Mrs. Nevin, and in that little shrine where 
Mrs. Nevin is surrounded by so many 
remembrances of the dead master, related 
incidents of the effect his beautiful com- 
position had on audiences in the far-away 
Antipodes. . 

Miss Mylott told, among other interest- 
ing things, of her reception in her native 


town in Australia, where the _ native 
“blacks,” nothing daunted by the admission 
price of six shillings ($1.50) were there in 
full force to greet her in their very semi- 
evening dress, demanding the best seats to 
hear “Australia’s own.” Incidentally she 
mentioned that the song which seemed to 
affect these natives most was “O, That We 
Two Were Maying,” indicating something 
in the song that reaches to the heart of 
human nature and a universal art spirit. 

Everywhere in the Antipodes Miss My 
lott was the recipient of all kinds of quaint 
honors by dusky admirers. At Suva, in the 
Fiji Islands, sixty natives in their canoes 
serenaded her ship when she was leaving, 
singing their strange harmonies. She ap- 
preciated this almost as much as the re- 
ception given her in Sydney, Australia, by 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
Sydney and citizens generally, on her ar- 
rival from America, when they presented 
her with jewels. 

Miss Mylott left on Saturday last for 
Europe to take up her bookings in England 
and on the Continent, and will return in 
November for another American season. 
She will be under the management of J. 
Nevin Doyle. 
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PUTNAM GRISWOLD’S ROYAL TRIUMPH 





American Basso Narrates His Recent Thrilling Performance in Berlin, 
Occasioned by Marriage of Princess Victoria Luise, the Kaiser’s 
Daughter, and Prince Ernest August 


ERLIN was mad with excitement. 


The occasion was the result of one 
of those consummate strokes of political 
genius, aided by the God of Love, which 
occur only once in an era. The ancient 
disagreement between the royal houses of 
Hohenzollern and Guelph was to be ended 
by the marriage into the reigning house of 
Hohenzollern of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
heir. The arrangement of the date having 
been made with marvelous political fore- 
sight, as close as possible to the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II, the entire episode 
(emphasized by the presence of the Eng- 
lish and Russian monarchs) contributed 
immensely to the popularity, both locally 
and internationally, of that most virile mon- 
arch of the period, the German Kaiser. 
Further, it exerted an incalculable influence 
on the European political horizon, truly, in 
a time of need. Surely the magniticent 
“War Lord” is also most effective in time 
of peace. ; 

We took lodging in the Hotel Adlon, 
situated on the historic Pariser Platz, and 
could consequently view with every facility 
the arrivals and reception of the various 
royalties for participation in the princess’ 
wedding. The picturesque and_ historic 
Brandenburger Thor, with its brave dec- 
orations, backed by the Pariser Platz and 
its massed military brilliance, the surround- 
ing buildings, flag-bedecked, and, overhead, 
the Zeppelin dirigible “Hansa,” hover- 
ing like a policeman of the air, ready to 
pounce upon any disturber of the peace, 
was a sight which awakened the enthu- 
siasm of the thousands of spectators as 
well as that of the royal guests. Indeed 
the Czar of Russia’s pleasure was particu- 
larly evident to all who witnessed his ani- 
mated conversation with the Kaiser as they 
drove through the assembled troops along 
the “Linden” to the Konigliche Schloss. 


Meets Old Friends 


The wedding guests had all arrived; 
the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland hav- 
ing taken lodging in our hotel, and every 
one was awaiting the great event, to be 
preceded by a gala performance at the 
Royal Opera. This was also a great event 
for me, having been especially invited by 
the Royal Intendant to be one of the chosen 
few principals participating, and being, at 
the same time, my first reappearance, after 
an absence of two and a half years, at the 
institute which gave me my operatic edu- 
cation and made my career possible. Of 
course such. an event entails special stage 
rehearsals, and my reception among my old 


friends and colleagues, chorus and orches- 
tra was so cordial as to fill me with grati- 
tude and humility, and a fervent hope to 
be at my best; for I found no one had yet 


supplanted me in the honest position won ~ 


during the long years as a co-worker. It 
was indeed wonderful to have been missed 
and to be welcomed back! 


The twenty-four hours’ interval were 
passed in obsepving the crowds which 
packed the “Linden” for the three days 
and nights. The attitude of the people to- 
ward the visiting sovereigns was one of 
respectful curiosity and enthusiasm for 
Hohenzollern. The remark most over- 
heard was ‘God keep the bombs away,’ 
answered proudly by ‘The Berlin police 
have guaranteed the safety of the illus- 
trious guests.’ ‘lruly, whatever were the 
individual idiosyncrasies of the ‘Berliner 
Schutzmann’ his organization was indeed 
marvelous. The clean, wholesome and pro- 
tective government of the city of Berlin is 
an object lesson to the world! 


Opera Inspired 
And now for the gala per- 











formance. The royal bride, 
Princess Victoria Luise, espe- 
cially requested as her ‘wed- 
ding opera’ the first act of ‘Lo- 
hengrin,’ which was presented 
with wonderfully beautiful 
new scenery and costumes and 
the following «cast: Putnam 
Griswold, as King Heinrich; 
John Forsell, as Telramund; 
Rudolf Berger, as Lohengrin; 
Frau Halfgren-Waag, as Elsa; 
Frau Arndt-Ober, as Ortrud ; 
Cornelius Bronsgast, as Heer- 
rufer; Leo Blech, conductor. 

“The performance went off 
splendidly, with a serious and 
religious atmosphere tempered 
by joyousness. 

“My personal sensations as 
I arose from my throne, the 
representative of one of the 
best and greatest kings of an- 
cient Germania, were almost 
indescribable. I forgot that I 
was achieving the _ greatest 
honor ever accorded an Amer- 
ican singer, and remembered 
only that I was to sing a pa- 
triotic exhortation to the three 
mightiest monarchs of the 
world! My whole heart was 
in my effort, and I felt that I 
succeeded in expressing a great 
and clean sentiment. The size 
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Putnam Griswold 


The rehearsal began under the personal 
direction of the Royal Intendant, Count 
Georg von Hiilsen-Haeseler, who is per- 
haps the greatest living master of operatic 
stage effects, ably assisted by my good 
friend, Oberregisseur Georg Droescher. It 
assumed at once an atmosphere of earnest 
endeavor and an “esprit de corps”. which 
made one realize that a perfect ensemble 
and organization can produce artistic re- 
sults anywhere in the world. Everything 
went well and we awaited with confidence 
the “gala” and its audience of five crowned 
heads and over fifty dukes, princes and 
princesses, not to mention the entire diplo- 
matic corps. The air was charged with 
electricity and nerves. 


of the situation dominated me 
and I never sang better nor 
was in better vocal condition. 
As I reached the magnificent 
climax to the introducing exhortation, 
‘Dann schmaht wohl keiner mehr das 
Deutsche Reich,’ ‘Then will the Fatherland 
never more be shamed,’ the emotion was 
almost overpowering for an instant, and, 
later, in the celebrated “Prayer,” my chief 
thought was not the text as it is written 
but of great gratitude to God Almighty for 
the wonderful gift of which He has made 
me the bearer. 

Truly such moments in the career of an 
artist are enough recompense for all the 
ordinary tribulations and sorrows of the- 
ater life and its unworthy intrigues and 
politics. There were also other compensa- 
tions just as great, if not quite as exalting, 
the first of which was when my wife, who 


Studios 






is also my best friend and most hon 
critic, came to me afterward and sa 

“You sang beautifully.” Then nothing m: 
tered, and I was sure that all was well, 
she always tells me the truth. And th 
came the congratulations from hosts 
friends, which were very pleasant, 
plenty of kindly tribute from those ot! 
good friends, the journalists, who gave : 
credit all over the world—not only ye; 
pleasant but exceedingly useful. 

Well, it was all over, and it was a wo: 
derful episode in the life of one who stri 
to establish honest artistic idealism, a wo: 
derful incentive to live up to the value 
one’s “gift.” I have honestly tried to wri: 
this modestly, though of course I am e) 
ceedingly elated and full of satisfaction 
a legitimate achievement which can on! 
augur well for American singers all oy: 
the world and help to improve our prese: 
status as pariahs in the musical wor! 
Finally, and most emphatically, all gratitu: 
to that real friend and protector of inte: 
nationalism in art, the German Empero: 
to whose recognition and kindliness Ame: 
ican singers owe so much.” 
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Fiqué Leads Big Chorus and Band Con. 
cert in Brooklyn 


For an hour before the United Singe: 
of Brooklyn and the Twenty-third Re; 
ment Band began to do justice to the caus: 
of the Wagner Centenary on June | 
mammoth audience had spread itself ove: 
the plaza of Prospect Park, taking posses 
sion of every seat and even the neighbor 
ing fences, windows and housetops. Th: 
music, which was of a character as pr 
digious as the size of the audience merited 
will be long remembered. 

The six hundred singing voices unde: 
Carl Fiqué maintained an admirable en 
semble and Shannon’s instrumentalists add 
ed materially to the spirit of the occasion 
Following the Kaiser March from Wagne: 
came the battle song of the Romans from 
“Rienzi,” with chorus and band under th: 
baton of Mr. Fique. The band then gay: 
the “Rienzi” overture and F. Chiaffarelli, 
cornet soloist, played “Dreams.” Afte: 
compositions by Kern and Wengert had 
been heard the folk song, “Nach der Hei 
math” evoked stormy appreciation from th: 
many Germans present. Further familiar 
selections from “Lohengrin” and “Tann 
hauser” pleased the great crowd, as als: 
did Carl Fiqué’s arrangement of “Old Folks 
at Home.” The program was concluded by 
the singing of “Star-Spangled Banner” }) 
chorus and audience, accompanied by th« 
band. _ iG 2. 





Ernst von Schuch, the general musical 
director of the Dresden Court Opera, is t 
open an international “Master-School for 
Singing” with Giacomo Minkowski in 
Dresden. 





Vittorio Arimondi, the basso, is singing 
in Brescia, where Rodolfo Ferrari is con 
ductor. 
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